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THE ANGLO-FRENCH UNDERSTANDING. 


in the details of such of the proposals of Her 
Masesty’s Government in reference to Egypt as that 
Government has thought fit to lay before Parliament deserve 
the most careful examination is almost a platitude ; but it 
is saved from the platitudinous by the consideration it sug- 
that, in order to this careful examination, these details 
must be discussed apart from the singular and exciting cir- 
cumstances which attended the disclosure. Whether Mr. 
GLapsTONE carried out or evaded his pledge of frankness ; 
what the attitude of his party towards his proposals really 
is and means, are very important questions. But the more 
they are kept apart from the question of the merits of the 
proposed arrangement itself the better. In discussing that 
ment there is of course the drawback that the finan- 
cial details are still unknown. But it is possible (though 
the plan gives the arrangement a somewhat undue advan- 
tage) to leave them out of sight. Let it be supposed that 
no further burden is imposed on England than the commu- 
nications with France disclose; the particulars of those 
communications will still give ample room for comment. 

It is admitted that the only way of understanding the 
understanding is to compare the accounts of it supplied by 
the four persons, Mr. Giapstone, Lord Granvitte, M. 
Ferry, Ay M. WanprincTon, who have given authoritative 
statements on the subject. In maintaining the perfectly 
judicial attitude which has been marked out here, it is 
necessary of course to discard what may be called the 
rhetorical peculiarities of the various expositions, though 
here again the agreement or arrangement or understanding 
receives perhaps even more than its due amount of “law.” 
Let Mr. Guapstone’s care for the interests and sus- 
ceptibilities of France, M. Ferry’s admiration for the 
m imity of the present English Ministry, and the 
efforts of both to make the most of the bargain, each 

his own side, be dismissed from the memory. 

We have then at least one startling discrepancy be- 
tween the English and the French accounts, and a good 
many points of agreement. France has, it seems, made 
two, if not three, great concessions—there is no need to 
uibble about the word concession—the recognition that 

e Dual Control is abolished ; the promise not, at or after 
the English evacuation, to occupy Egypt with an armed 
force; and, more vaguely, the resignation of specifically 
French claims into the hands of Europe generally. Eng- 
land agrees to leave Egypt at the end of 1887, unless she 
obtains, in consequence of continued or renewed anarchy, a 
fresh mandate. But on the question how that mandate is 
to be given the authorities differ hopelessly. Lord GRANVILLE 
says that united action on the part of the Powers would be 
necessary to turn out England against her own judgment ; 
Mr. Guapstone avoids pronouncing a definite opinion 
on the point; M. Ferry contradicts Lord Granvitte 
flatly, and says that his view is “ridiculous.” Let this 
important nay join the others excluded, that the agree- 
ment may have the fairest possible chance. It is admitted 
then that, except in the ambiguous event just referred to, 
England is to go before New Year's Day, 1888. Mean- 
while the Caisse de la Dette, composed of members of dif- 
ferent nationalities (the President being English, with 


a casting vote), will advise on the ordinary Egyptian 
Budget, and have a veto on all extraordinary expenses. 
After 1887, all going well, Egypt and the Suez Canal, in 
different degrees and manners, are to be neutralized or 


internationalized, the details of this process not concerning 
the present arrangement. But the internationalizing in- 
tentions of England form part of that arrangement, and 
are to be formally recorded, provided only (a proviso to be ex- 
tended to the other stipulations) that the Conference meeting 
to-day succeeds in coming to a financial settlement on the 
pressing questions of the moment. This statement the most 
ardent Ministerialist cannot object to as biassed or garbled ; 
and the most ardent Ministerialist, if he be possessed of 
any judicial faculty himself, will admit that the points 
excluded from consideration—the di ment between 
Lord GRANVILLE and M. Ferry, if not between M. Ferry 
and Mr. Giapstong, the circumstances of the presentation 
of the proposals to Parliament as a tale half told and to be 
completed later, and so forth—are points on which a good 
deal might be said against his side. With regard, further, 
to the reception of the arrangement in France nothing shall 
be said here, For the question of importance is not whether 
French desires, reasonable or unreasonable, are met, but 
whether English interests and duties are consulted. It is 
impossible to imagine a more childish argument than that 
England ought to be satisfied because France is dissatisfied. 
The case thus stated and the ground cleared, the forma- 
tion of opinion as to this agreement or understanding may 
be best guided by putting a few plain questions. England 
has by common consent failed to put Egypt into a satis- 
factory way of self-government or of any government during 
two years in which her hands have been, nominally 
at least, entirely free, while no limit whatever has been set 
to her occupation. Is it probable or even possible that she 
should be more successful with her occupation limited in 
the first place to three years and a half more, with a pro- 
longation at the best (that is, from Lord GranviLie’s point 
of view) doubtful and difficult, and with a definite prospect 
held out that if the prolongation is refused, or when it ter- 
minates, England will cease to have any paramount influ- 
ence in Egypt whatever? That is the simple question as 
regards the immediate or near welfare of Egypt. Again, 
France, it is urged, must be met half way in return for her 
important concessions. Supposing these concessions to 
be ratified by the Chambers, is there much intrinsic value 
in the renunciation of a Control which, by French ad- 
mission, has been for two years a dead letter, impossible 
to revive, in an engagement as to future French action 
in Egypt, which, as history and common sense show, 
will be valuable or valueless according to the circum- 
stances of the moment, and in a resignation in favour 
of Europe of certain vague claims to influence in Egypt 
which are certainly not in force at present? That is 
the simple question as regards the action of France. As 
regards the proposed Control, the matter can be put quite 
as briefly. We have found the most serious difficulties in 
dealing with Egyptian matters when the opposition of the 
representatives of other Powers has been covert, partial, 
and unaided by any recognized machinery. Are those 
difficulties likely to be aggravated or reduced by the 
ag of Board of Financial Control in which, 
ough England may occasionally profit by the disagree- 
ment of the non-English nan she ‘vill not have 
a normal majority? The expression Board of Financial 
Control should be noted, for it is a very generous one 
to the Government. With regard to the neutralizing of 
Egypt and the Canal after the fashion of Belgium, it 
need only be asked whether the experience of the past two 
years and the admitted necessity of the present extra- 
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ordinary arrangement does or does not confirm the views of 
those who affirmed long ago that none of the elements of 
an Oriental Belgium are present, or for long years can be 
made present in Egypt, and that elements of weakness and 
of international dissension are present in Egypt which are 
not, and never have been, present in Belgium? Last, but 
by no means least, comes the question, Is the position 
assigned to England—a brief and troublesome stay in 
Egypt, with or without pecuniary sacrifices, followed by a 
permanent exclusion from any authority in the country 
greater than that of other European Powers --an adequate 
equivalent for the part England has recently taken in 
Egyptian affairs, and is it consistent with the expressed 
determination of all English parties, except the extremest 
Left, that, come what may, England must be paramount 
on the Nile and the Canal ? 

These questions and the preceding statement have been 
framed without the slightest passion or partiality, and with 
the utmost care. They will bear the minutest investigation 
as a putting of the case to the political jury, and no English- 
man of average sense and acquaintance with recent events 
ought to have any difliculty in giving his verdict upon them. 
Whether the answer is best given in the form and under 
the circumstances of Mr. Bruce’s motion may be a question 
admitting of very different answers. It would probably be 
said by those responsible for it that some such motion was 
necessary, whether it be pushed home or not, to deprive the 
Government of the right of saying that their preliminary 
pepe passed unchallenged. But this need not affect the 

ger case which has been here put. No more important 
problem has been laid before Englishmen during the present 

eneration; nor has there been any on which it was so 

esirable that, laying aside the idle partisan squabbles of 
the moment, Englishmen should decide as Englishmen, 
without fear and without favour. 


LORD ROSEBERY AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


a ROSEBERY is probably superior to the tempta- 
tion of sacrificing great public interests to personal 
display ; and his reputation as an eloquent speaker is sufti- 
ciently established ; yet it is difficult to understand the 
object of his motion for altering the character and constitu- 
tion of the House of Lords. No Select Committee could 
discover any mode of removing the defect of power which is 
the only drawback to its efficiency. It would be absurd to 
expect that the House of Commons would concede to the 
Peers a larger share in government or legislation if a few 
Colonial Governors and Indian Commissioners were admitted 
to seats for life. The three or four life-peers who were 
introduced into the House a few years ago seldom inter- 
fere in the general business of the House. It is true 
that, as Lord Rosrpery said, the Senate of the United 
States is more powerful than the House of Lords; but no 
such superiority can be claimed by any other Second 
Chamber. No device which has been at any time proposed 
would increase the ability of those members of the House of 
Lords who take a principal part in its deliberations. On 
almost all great occasions the debates are elevated and ex- 
haustive, and they are always confined within reasonable 
limits. The greatest lawyers and a majority of the most 
experienced statesmen are found in the Upper House ; and 
it supplies some of the ablest members of every successive 
Cabinet. It is in the highest degree inexpedient to dig up 
such an institution that it may be ascertained from an 
examination of the roots how it lives and thrives, Lord 
Rosepery can scarcely have been serious in some of the 
recommendations which he offered for promoting its vigour. 
The saying, Sint ut sunt, aut non sint, is attributed to a 
judicious General of the Jesuits. A supporter of the 

nglish Constitution might, with equal confidence, affirm of 
the Peers the proposition Hrunt ut sunt, aut non erunt. 
Another branch of the Legislature might be formally estab- 
lished, but it would have none of the characteristic qualities 
of the House of Lords. 

For the ordinary mass ef peers no more ambitious claim 
can be advanced than that they are generally equal in 
ability and political accomplishment to the corresponding 
majority of the House of Commons. If they are necessarily 
devoid of the powers which are in modern times almost 
exclusively conferred by popular election, their local and 
social influence is, notwithstanding the changes which have 
occurred, still indefinitely great. almost every — of 
England peers are by general consent placed at the head of 


— institutions, and preferred for administrative and 
onorary offices, and the House of Lords faithfully re- 
presents the feelings and opinions of the upper classes of 
society. The eollective weight of the whole body depends 
largely on the traditional respect which is paid to the order ; 
and no artificial props which could be contrived would act 
as substitutes for the old foundations. Lord Rosxzery’s 
readiness to tamper with the fundamental principles of 
the Constitution indicates an excessive confidence in the 
stability of the edifice. He actually professes to think that 
the House ought to include a certain number of workmen, 
although only two or three representatives of the class have 
up to the present time found their way into the House of 
Commons. It may be doubted whether an artisan could be 
found to accept a peerage in the face of the universal ridi- 
cule which he would provoke from his equals. The abolition 
of the House of Lords would be a simpler and more rational 
measure than an inversion of its relations with the rest of 
the community. If Lord Rosesery were a plebeian dema- 
gogue, his proposals for the improvement of the House 
would be intelligible. He is probably too serious a poli- 
tician to share the selfish desire of making the best of both 
worlds or the poor ambition of combining the advantages of 
high station with the popularity which attends democratic 
agitation. He might probably by this time have raised 
himself from a much humbler condition ; but his speeches 
and his political conduct now attract attention in a great 
degree on account of his rank. 


The plausible theory that a creation of life-peers would 
strengthen the House of Lords is not confined to mere pro- 
pounders of brilliant paradoxes. It might not be difficult 
to provide the security which Lord Sauispury requires 
against abuses of prerogative ; but the innovation, while it 
would produce no considerable benefit, would be a long step 
towards the abolition of the hereditary pee If a ma- 
chinery were once provided by which all distinguished per- 
sonages could be easily admitted into the Upper House, the 
question would be plausibly asked why their equals, or 
perhaps less eminent claimants, should receive the higher 
honour of the hereditary peerage. The instances in which 
peerages have been refused on the ground of insuffi- 
cient means are comparatively few. The unconstitutional 
attempt of Lord Patmerston, Lord Russert, and Lord 
Cranworta to revive an obsolete exercise of the Royal 
Prerogative was made in the case of an elderly dignitary of 
ample private fortune who had no male issue. When the 
life-peer Lord WENSLEYDALE was prevented from taking his 
seat, the dignity was made hereditary without any pretence 
of inconvenience. The last ex-judge who has been elevated 
to the House of Lords was made a hereditary peer probably 
because the number of Law Lords sitting during tenure of 
office was already full. The aspirations of Lord Rosezery 
and some of his supporters for the addition to the House 
of Lords of successful capitalists and traders might be 
gratified without any deviation from ancient custom. A 
successful banker or merchant is necessarily rich enough 
to provide for the foundation of a family. It would be 
difficult to insist on making him a peer for life, except on 
the assumption that he was in some way inferior to the 
great body of his intended colleagues. The same remark 
would generally apply, though not in the same degree, to 
physicians at the head of their profession. Many of them 
have willingly accepted an inferior title which is neverthe- 
less hereditary. 

The promotion to the peerage of persons eminent in 
literature, art, or science, has not been unpopular in the few 
instances which have occurred. Lord Macavunay, Lord 
Lyrroy, and Lord Hoventron owed their elevation chiefly 
to their literary distinction, though two of them had held 
Cabinet office, and the third, a veteran member of the 
House of Commons, belonged to the class from which new 
peers have genera!ly been taken. Lord Tennyson’s peerage 
is the first purely literary addition to the House of Lords, 
but the precedent may probably be followed. It may be 
admitted that the admission of life-peers might provide a 
few retired administrators with honourable and useful em- 
ployment ; and perhaps room might be advantageously found 
for some of the many capable commoners who will probably 
fail to secure the suffrage of the new constituencies. The 
House of Lords already includes not only ex-Ministers and 
retired politicians, but former members of the Civil Service 
who have been able to accept peerages without imprudence. 
Every society of able and cultivated men would for some 
purposes be improved by an extension of the number of its 
members; but the character of the House of Lords would 
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not be materially affected by the creation of a few life-peers 
belonging to a class which is already represented on its 
benches. If the experiment were to have no indirect 
operation, it might be tried without risk of serious incon- 
venience. By an Act of Parliament, or perhaps by an 
Address to the Crown, the objection which rightly prevailed 
in the case of Lord WensLEyDALE might be effectually 
avoided. Life-peers might perhaps find that they were 
regarded by their hereditary colleagues as a slightly inferior 
order, and their descendants might possibly regret their 
exclusion from honorary title and precedence; but after a 
time the newcomers would partake the equanimity with 
which bishops endure the same disabilities. 

The strong and indeed conclusive argument against pro- 
posals of the kind is that they tend to unsettle that part of 
the Constitution which is most dependent on custom and 
tradition. Lord Roszsery may, perhaps, not have intended 
to raise the question whether the House of Lords should 
continue to exist; but no smaller issue would necessarily 


have been involved in the appointment of a Committee to | 


inquire into the means of rendering the House more 
efficient. The limited project of introducing life-peers is 
scarcely less dangerous, though it may have a more plau- 
sible appearance. The report of a Committee to the effect 
that peerages ought no longer to be inherited would 
furnish a formidable argument for a grave political revo- 
lution. A vote of the House in favour of a creation of life- 
peers would not improbably have the same effect. Agitators 
would ask with much plausibility why it was necessary to 
ennoble whole families that their chiefs might discharge 
duties which could be entrusted with equal confidence to 
life-tenants of the . The authority which still attaches 


to permanent wealth and hereditary rank cannot, as the ex- 


perience of many foreign countries proves, be communicated 
to nominees of a Minister; but considerations of this kind 
would be neither intelligible nor acceptable to the popular 
mind. Whatever may be the case with ordinary disputants, 
the House of Lords must be supposed to assume that an 
aristocratic element ought to form an important part of the 
Constitution. The Roman Senate would scarcely have re- 
ferred to a Council the duty of ot whether the 
qualifications of its members should be fundamentally 
altered. At the present rate of downward progress, it is 
not impossible that the present generation may witness 
serious attacks on the House of Lords, with results which 
cannot be calculated beforehand. The defenders of the 


_ institution will be ill advised if they change front in the 


resence of the enemy. It is not because the House of 
rds is, even in the estimation of its detractors, inefficient 
that Lord Rosrsery threatens it with an undefined change. 
Its prepossessions would scarcely cease to be Conservative, 
even if it were swamped by new creations. Life-peers 
would soon show themselves the most resolute of Tories. 


THE RECEPTION OF THE SURRENDER. 


HE remarkable crookedness which distinguishes the 

ways of the present Government has never been more 
apparent than in the Ministerial statements on Monday 
night. Few men who know that it is as impossible for 
Mr. Guapstone to be frank as it is for Lord Granviie to 
be rude—that is to say, few capable politicians of either 
political party—were greatly comfo: by the assurances 
under which Parliament separated for the Whitsuntide 
holidays. A Ministry which has rarely given a promise in 
Parliament without breaking it to the sense, if not to the 
ear, was hardly likely to turn over a new leaf at such a 
crisis as the present. But, though it was tolerably safe to 
anticipate that the pea would not be found under the 
thimble, it was not easy to foretell the precise form of 
escamotage which would be adopted by the astute table-keeper. 
It may be owned with great frankness that Mr. GLapsTonE 
has surpassed himself on this occasion. By giving par- 
ticulars of the ment with France, the non-rejection of 
which is, in the circumstances, a sort of condition prelimi- 
nary of the Conference, and by refusing to give any ac- 
count of the propositions which are to be laid before the 
Conference itself, he has made it awkward for his opponents 
to interfere, he has given an excuse for his lukewarm friends 
to suspend at least their disapproval, and he has spread a 
net (into which some persons love made haste to tumble) 
for those who are neither declared friends nor declared 
enemies. That the agreement (the provisions of which are 
examined carefully elsewhere) is in itself objectionable 


enough to justify—in fact, to demand—a prompt disap- 
proval is pretty certain. But, at the same time, the fact 
that its provisions are in a sense dependent on the results 
of the Conference; that it has been presented to the 
Powers as such a preliminary, and that their final view of it 
has not been announced ; that the Conference itself is fixed 
for so early a day, make up exactly the kind of pretext 
which waverers between two opinions are certain to grasp, 
which not very acute opponents are very likely to be 
staggered by, and which even opponents who have some 
regard for decency and the attitude of their country towards 
foreign Powers may be somewhat puzzled how to deal with. 
Mr. Giapstove has in a manner imitated those heroic Irish 
mobs who advance to the attack of the Constabulary with 
women in front. His present proposals must be attacked 
at disadvantage unless his future proposals are known ; and 
he declines to make known his future proposals, alleging 
the respect owed to the Powers. Some Ave seam is due to 
this proceeding—admiration of the same kind which on a 
celebrated occasion was paid to the astuteness of Messrs. 
Dopsoy and Foaa. 

The peculiarity, however, of that kind of cleverness which, 
by a metaphor very unjustly disrespectful to a respectable pro- 
fession, is called attorneyism is that it frequently overreaches 
itself. It is not certain that Mr. GLapstonz’s fresh exhibition 
of his abilities may not still have this fate. Only the amiable 
shortness of sight which is excusable in partisans can justify 
the enthusiasm with which some supporters of the Govern- 
ment have spoken of the reception of the measure through- 
out the country, It has not been favourably received ; 
excluding from consideration entirely the expressions of 
ereen opposition. If the chorus of disapproval among 

iberals has not been so loud and open as in the case of the 
Canal agreement, that is due to the fact that in the Canal 
case the party screw was at first not put on at all, while in 
the present case it has been turned to the last convolution 
of the thread. Even so, however, the tone of approval 


_ has been vague, general, and based on irrelevant considera- 


tions, while from Manchester, from Leeds, from Newcastle, 
from South Wales, from the West of England, the most 
independent, the ablest, and the most influential organs 
of the Liberal opinion of the provinces either intimate 
indistinct dissatisfaction or qualify their acceptance in 
anything but an enthusiastic spirit. In London there is 
absolutely no voice of approval except from some persons 
who, after long maintaining a more independent attitude, 
have recently declared their adhesion to the doctrine of 
“ Mr. GiapsTong, right or wrong.” As an instance of the 
character of this support, it may be observed that one 
London newspaper has claimed the vote of Thursday as a 
“ formal approval ’ for M. Ferry on the very same on 
which it quotes M. Ferry’s own description of that vote as 
“ a semi-vote of want of confidence.” And it is particularly 
noticeable that not a few of the exponents of provincial opinion 
just referred to can have had no time to make the damning 
comparison of Mr. Giapstone’s speech with M. Ferry’s, 
which in the minds of all impartial judges dispelled any 
lingering doubt as to the agreement. The details of that 
comparison need not be dwelt on here. It is sufficient to 
say that the too-famous incident of the White and Red 


' Treaties seems to have been revived for the benefit of the 


French and English Parliaments. But Mr. Guapstone 
seems to have forgotten that his OmicHUND must necessarily 
have cognizance of both. 


Still more remarkable than anything yet noticed in the 
expressed opinion of Liberals on this remarkable collection 
of speeches and State papers is the maintenance on all 
sides of the argument to the passions, which has been so 
frequently commented on. For one genuine expression of 
satisfaction a score of descants on terrible results of 
turning out Mr. Guapstong, the alarming character of a 
Conservative Government, and the like meet the careful 
examiner. Very few voices echo, though no doubt thou- 
sands, if not millions, of hearts agree with, the candid decla- 
ration of Mr. J. D. Lewis, that when he said he was too 
ill to stand for South Hants the other day, he meant that 
he could not possibly support Mr. Guapstone’s Egyptian 
policy. It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Lewis 
that a Liberal is not necessarily a man who is willi 
to sacrifice country to party, and that until these modern 
times candidates for Parliament were supposed to represent 
their own opinions and those of their constituents, not the 
opinions of a single statesman. But Mr. Lewis’s delusion, 
if not his frankness, seems to be almost universal in his party. 
They know the agreement to be bad. They have before them 
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the extraordinary confession of an English Minister that he 
has made it because he did not know what on earth else to 
do, and because his attempt to govern Egypt has broken 
down hopelessly. They have before them also the sentences 
of contemptuous commendation in which Prince Bismarck, 
commenting on the Angra Pequeiia affair, has intimated 
that England is always ready now to stand out of the way 
for anybody and to give the wall discreetly. They see that 
the French Ministry claim the agreement as a concession on 
England’s part, and they can hardly be deluded by the fact 
that French Chauvinism, convinced of Mr. Giapstone’s 
readiness to yield anything, clamours for more. They per- 
ceive that, whatever be the exact nature of the financial 

posals, England at the end of a very short period will 
ose all political control over Egypt, and that the blood, 
the money, the opportunities, the efforts of the last two 
years will be irretrievably thrown away. They are (some 
of them) frank enough to confess themselves at a loss to con- 
ceive what possible relation to the trouble which England 
is pledging herself to take there can be in the advantages 
which England is pledging herself to resign. But they say 
still, “ Mr. Guapstong, right or wrong; no Tory Ministry, 
“ wrong or right.” Once upon a time there was in the 
remoter regions of this realm a noble lord, whose son, 
promising enough in other respects, showed a fearful ten- 
dency to apostatize from the Liberal faith, and become a 
Tory. The calamity was averted; thanks, it was supposed, 
to the ingenious companionship and monitions of a certain 
person. This certain person was appointed secretary, major- 
domo, and general factotum to Lord —— himself, and his 
discharge of these functions was so notoriously unsatisfac- 
tory that Lord ’s friends frequently expressed their 
wonder at his toleration of it. But he invariably re- 
plied, “ Ah, yes; sad fellow! sad fellow! but he kept 
“ straight, you know, he kept straight.” Even so, the 
voices of these singular Liberals declare that in this respect 
Mr. Giapstone’s stewardship is unsatisfactory and unin- 
telligible to them, that his measures are doubtful, if not 
mischievous, that their consequences will, in all probability, 
be more mischievous still. But he keeps the party straight 
and together, he leads it to victory, and a quarrel with him 
would be to let the other party in. The parallel is as things 
go sufficiently exact, but perhaps too bad a compliment is 
paid by it tothe memory of Lord For, after all, his 
political enthusiasm only induced him to connive at the 
mismanagement of his own private affairs. The Liberals 
who lay stress now on the impossibility of letting in a Con- 
servative Government are conniving at the mismanagement 
of the affairs of England. 


THE PRINCE OF ORANGE, 


HE death of the Prince of Orance has served to remind 
the world of the complicated nature of the relations 
between the different States of Europe. Little seems to 
have been known of the Prince himself, even in his own 
country. He was a man of a retiring disposition, and 
supposed to have scientific tastes. It is so much the rule 
that a Prince who lives a quiet life should be credited with 
the most remarkable scientific, artistic, or literary genius, 
that the stories told about the heir to the Crown of the 
Netherlands may possibly have been nothing but gossip. 
We have, however, M. Renan’s word for it that the scientific 
curiosity of the late Prince of ORANGE was something more 
than what is commonly called by that name—a kindly 
taste for animal pets, and a certain readiness to pick up 
such kinds of useful information as can be learnt at 
secondhand without trouble, and with occasional help from 
the milder forms of magic in the shape of experiments. 
Beyond this vague reputation for intelligence and love of 
knowledge, the Prince has been made the subject of a good 
deal of personal and scandalous tittle-tattle with which 
healthy-minded people will have as little as possible to do. 
This gossip has, however, never contained anything which 
reflected either upon his honour or his kindliness. If there 
was no reason to suppose that the Prince would have 
become a ruler of any vigour, neither was there anything 
to show that he would have failed in the discharge of the 
duties of a constitutional sovereign. 

The death of the Prince of Orance has attracted par- 
ticular attention because he was the last male of the ORANGE 
line of the house of Nassau. It will become extinct with 
his father, the present King of the Neruertanps. The 


present Royal family of Holland are not indeed the direct | 


representatives of the great Princes of OrancE of the family 
of Nassau who did such wonderful things in war and 

litics for more than a century and a half. It is even only 
& a family custom that they continued to use the name of 
OrancE at all, The principality was resumed by Louis XIV., 
and the title passed Jegally to the first King of Prussia. 
Nevertheless the Dutch branch of the Nassaus were in a 
general way the representatives of WittiaM the SILEnt, 
if not by strict deseent, at least in public opinion, and 
no other branch of the family will ever again be able to 
call itself by the famous name of OrancE Nassau. 


Although, however, there is a very respectable kind of 
regret felt among people of any knowledge and intelligence 
when a great family comes to an end, it was not only 
because he was the last of his house that the death of the 
Prince of OraNGE was a political event. There was a 
general feeling that the want of a male heir to the King of 
the NeTuERLANDS might possibly cause a cme mgr over the 
succession. The Kingdom of the Netherlands was created 
by an arrangement among the Great Powers of Europe 
after the abdication of the Emperor Napo.zon at Fon- 
tainebleau, with the intention that it should be a barrier 
against any future attempt of the French to resume his 
policy, if an insane love of war and personal aggrandize- 
ment can be called by that name. With this object 
the Powers made an artificial Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, including Belgium, which fell to pieces within 
twenty years. But although the Powers were compelled to 
see their handiwork destroyed, they were far from consent- 
ing to give up their right of control over the fragments of 
the barrier raised against France. The position both of 
Belgium and the Netherlands has consequently been settled 
by treaty, and cannot be modified without common consent. 
In the case of the latter the question is complicated by the 
fact that the different States now ruled by the same Kine 
descend by a different rule of inheritance. In the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg the Salic Law prevails, and it must 
be separated from the Crown of Holland on the death of 
the present Kine, whose only surviving child is a daughter. 
There will then be considerable difficulty in deciding as to 
who is reaily entitled to the Duchy, and with the help of a 
little good will a very pretty quarrel on the subject may be 
got up between France and Germany. Neither is the way 
very clear as regards Holland itself. It is true that, as 
the Salic law does not exist there, the throne will descend 
quietly enough to the present Kixe’s daughter. But if she 
should die young, a very considerable difficulty will present 
itself for settlement. Failing a direct representative of the 
Kuve, his heir must either be the Count of Nassau, the 
representative of the elder and German line of the family 
who was deprived of his territory by Prussia in 1866, or 
else a gentleman at present Colonel in the German army 
who descends from the Princes of OraNce by marriage. 
If it were perfectly certain that the Dutch would be left 
to settle the matter for themselves no anxiety need be felt 
on the subject. They would choose one of the two candi- 
dates, or perhaps they would choose neither, but simply fall 
back on the old Republican form of government, or some 
imitation of it. There is, however, a possibility that the 
Dutch might not be left to settle it for themselves. Since 
the publication of the shameless proposals for the robbery of 
Belgium made in the name of Napotzon III. to Prussia 
there has always been a fear that some fine day Germany 
and France might settle their little differences at the ex- 
pense of a third party. That third party would naturally 
be the Low Countries, Belgian and Dutch; and then Eng- 
land at least would find its position in Europe materially 
altered. With a disputed succession in Holland, the tem 
tation to make some brigand-like arrangement would, it is 
supposed, become very strong—so strong as to be irre- 
sistible. 

It would be rash to assert that anything is impossible in 
European politics; but a person must be afflicted with 
nerves of a most painful sensibility if he is disturbed by a 
prospect of this sort. Nothing can be more certain than 
that no kind of sentimentality or moral sublime will be 
allowed to stand in the way of the interests of Germany 
by Prince Bismarck, or by any statesman trained in his 
school. He knows that sentimentality leads to desertions 
of garrisons and then to needless slaughter, and that the 
moral sublime commonly ends in sending round the hat. 
If, therefore, the interests of Germany ever become in- 
compatible with the independence of Holland, there is no 
need to point out what is likely to be the consequence. 
There is no reason to suppose that any such incompati- 
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bility will be discovered, and until it is Germany will 
be as little likely to attack Holland as any other Power. 
The history of the last thirteen years shows that the 
statesman who governs the German Empire is not likely 
to be guilty of the folly of encouraging war for war's sake. 
He has gained whatever was essential by fighting, and can 
now afford to seek and ensue it; and, if Germany 
does not attack Holland, who will? The Dutch will cer- 
tainly not be disturbed at the mostly imaginary dangers 
before them, and they must be very destitute of a sense 
the ridiculous if they do not laugh at the solemn tone of 
the Parisian pa which condole with them on the risks 
run by the om of their country. They know very well 
who it was who offered to divide the Low Countries by way 
of general settlement, and with whom. They also know 
what has happened to Tonquin, Tunis, Madagascar, and 
Morocco since then ; and, lastly, they know well that Germany 
has not touched a square inch of anybody’s land since its 
victory. 


"(THE GERMAN INSURANCE BILL. 


dbp Bill to insure workmen against accidents has now 
reached a stage which renders it almost certain that it 
will into law before the end of the present Session of the 
Rei g- Several changes have been made by the Special 
Committee in the original draft, and it is possible that on the 
third reading others may be insisted on which the Govern- 
ment will find it impossible to accept ; but in the present 
state of public opinion, and under the existing relations of 
the various political parties, this is extremely unlikely. 
The fusion of the Secessionists with the Party of Progress 
some months ago awakened the Conservatives of all shades 
to the necessity of drawing nearer together ; and when 
the Special Committee met, the Liberals found to their 
surprise that their opponents had come to an understand- 
ing with each other. The united Left had founded its 
hopes of defeating the Bill on a tendency that has hitherto 
been too characteristic of German politicians, They are 
not easily affected by sonorous declamation or by thea- 
trical outbursts of passion, and a foreigner who reads 
or listens to a debate in the Reichstag or the Landtag is 
generally struck by the businesslike character of the dis- 
cussion and the care with which it is confined to the matter 
before the House. We are speaking, of course, of the pre- 
sent only, not of the leaders who were popular before 1866. 
But these excellent Parliamentary qualities have frequently 
been marred by the tenacity with which single groups and 
members have clung to their own opinions on matters of 
detail. Much as they might approve of the general prin- 
ciples of a Government proposal, they would not let it pass 
if it seemed faulty in any respect. Their objections were 
generally founded on careful study and long consideration ; 
but their insistence upon them has often frustrated im- 
portant reforms ; indeed, it has gone far to render a healthy 
party life impossible. 

A measure so large, so novel, and so complex as the In- 
surance Bill could not but contain a number of regulations 
upon which those who most heartily approved of it as a 
whole might well differ; and it was to this fact that its op- 
ponents trusted. The Liberals and the Social Democrats 
were, though for different reasons, equally unwilling that it 
should become law. The former object to it as an encroach- 
ment upon individual liberty; the latter, while professing 
to desire that society should be reformed and labour organ- 
ized by the State, are convinced that the task cannot be 
safely entrusted to any form of government except a demo- 
cratic republic. It is shrewdly suspected, however, that 
many of the voters who have hitherto supported these 
parties think differently on the matter, and the elections 
are near. It was, therefore, judged more advisable to 
attack the details than to oppose the principles of the Bill. 
This was done with considerable skill; but the Conserva- 
tives of all shades, the Clericals, and the National Liberals, 
had perceived the danger; and, by making mutual conces- 
sions and voting as one united body, they have borne down 
all resistance, and will in all probability triumphantly carry 
the third reading. 

The first Liberel move on the second reading was ex- 
ceedingly clever, on account of the influence it is likely to 
have on the constituencies; as to its fairness, we offer no 
opinion. The measure, as we pointed out when the draft 
was first made public, is an attempt to organize the larger 
industries of Germany in a way that has never been at- 
tempted in any country. It is confessedly an experi- 


ment; to many of those who are most desirous to see it 
tried it seems a doubtful, and even a dangerous, one, But, 
to give it a chance of success, the range of its operation 
must at first be limited. With the trustworthy statistical 
information it knows so well how to obtain the German 
Government has found it possible to form a plan as to the 
creation of associations for the great industry of the country, 
and to estimate the risk of accidents in mines, manufac- 
tories, &c.; but it is evident that it is impossible at once to 


of | include the whole handicraft of the nation in such an 


organization. Not only the supporters of the measure, but 
the Government and Prince Bismarck himself, have de- 
clared that they desire to extend its benefits to those who 
are at present excluded from them as soon as it seems 
practicable to do so; yet proposal after proposal was made 
first to include one profession and then another. With 
admirable patience and a full knowledge of his subject, 
Herr von Borrricuer, the Minister in charge of the Bill, 
rose time after time to explain why this could not be done, 
and showed that the acceptance of the amendment would 
wreck the measure, and he was frankly supported by the 
majority. Yet by this means the Liberals and Social 
Democrats will be able to appear before their constituents 
as advocates for an extension of a reform they have done 
everything in their power to prevent. 

We need not follow their tactics further. If the Insurance 
Bill is passed, the second halting-place in the CHANCELLOR'S 
great crusade against undeserved poverty will have been 
reached. By means of the Krankenkassen every German 
labourer is now insured against the pecuniary difficulties 
arising from temporary illness. The present Bill will seoure 
him against accidents ; it provides a State tee that 
as long as he is either partially or entirely disabled a 
certain percentage of his normal wages will be regu- 
larly paid him; in case of his death a similar provision 
will be ‘made for his widow and children. With a wise 
foresight the compensation is not to be made in a lump sum, 
the possession of which so often tempts the poor to ex- 
travagance, but as a pension to prevent entire destitution. 
The Government is already pledged to introduce a measure for 
the assistance of those who are incapacitated for work either 
by age or infirmity. When that is passed, the only occasion for 
undeserved poverty that will remain will be a want of work 
by those who are both able and willing to do it, and with 
this too, to judge from some of his recent speeches, Prince 
Bismarck is prepared to deal when the proper moment has 
arrived. We regret to say that it seems to us exceedingly 
doubtful whether his great plan will succeed, though the 
more its details are examined the more carefully considered 
they appear. But this effort to prevent the honest work- 
man from sinking into helpless poverty by no fault of his 
own, without subjecting him to the disgrace of receiving 
public alms, is at least a noble one, and that part of the 
scheme that has already been discussed is worthy of the 
head of the greatest statesman, as well as the heart of one 
of the most benevolent monarchs of the age. 


THE LATEST PENGE CASE. 


pawns most of us, if asked to mention the wicked- 
est thing we had ever done, would at once go back 
in thought to the days of our infancy. There is a thorough- 
going, unmitigated heinousness about puevile crime which 
can rarely be detected in the more sopbisticate.. 82d self- 
conscious performances of later years. Happily t 1e designs of 
boyhood can rarely be carried out. They usually depena for 
their success upon some suspension of the laws of aature 
not to be procured by human agency, or at least upon appa- 
ratus beyond the means of the small schemer. But for 
these difficulties the world would be startled to find that 
it knew little of its naughtiest boys. As it is, SrepH=n 
Murrny and Georce Srempen, whose united ages just 
amount to the age of a freshman, are entitled to a high 
place in the Newgate Calendar. If they did not commit 
murder, that was their misfortune, and not their fault. 
That they intended to commit it there can be no doubt what- 
ever, as one of them was good enough to explain to a friend. 
It seems that these precious youths, who must have a great 
deal of spare time on their hands, had heard of rewards 
being offered for the recovery of dead bodies. This set 
them thinking, and they appear to have communed with 
themselves after the following ungodly sort. Rewards are 
very pleasant things, and mean any amount of raspberry 
tarts. The surest way of finding a dead body is to hide 
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it. But corpses are difficult to get. It is a fine day. 
Let us kill some one. So they took poor little Henry 
Dovatass, aged three, and put him in a dustbin. The 
dustbin belonged to an unoccupied house, where there 
was no chance of cries being heard. They covered the 
unfortunate child with bricks, shut down the lid of 
the bin, and left him. Dovaiass remained there with- 
out food or drink from five o'clock in the afternoon till 
one o'clock the following day, when he was rescued, his 

rents having heard the story from a boy to whom 

EEDEN divulged it. It is useless to dilate upon the 
horrible cruelty of this proceeding. The mind of man can 
conceive nothing more heartless or more devilish. But it 
would be a mistake to suppose that Murpny and Srzepen 
will necessarily become worse as they grow older. 

How they will be punished we cannot pretend to say. 
Mr. Cuance, as a safe beginning, remanded them for further 
inquiries. The law is that a child under seven cannot be 
convicted of crime. Above seven and below fourteen he is 
assumed to be incapable of a criminal intent, unless the 
contrary be proved by positive evidence. In that case 
malitia supplet etatem, as the legal maxim tersely puts it. 
The wickedness of Murrpny and Sregpen is quite equal 
to supplying any deficiency of age, and there seems no 
reason why they should not be found guilty. Common 
sense rejects the notion that they put Doueiass into the 
dustbin for the purpose of doing him good, or indeed 
with any other object than that of taking his life. But 
we think it would be a mistake to assume that these 
abandoned little wretches, as they certainly now are, must 
be good for nothing, and destined to go continually down- 
hill. For one thing—they could not get much lower. 
“He that is down need fear no fall”; and whoso is 
homicidal at nine may be considered free from all danger of 
deterioration. Moreover, there is hope from the arrival of 
the faculty of imagination. For, though Murrny' and 
Sreeven intended to kill Dovatass, they probably did not 
in the least realize to themselves what a baby would suffer 
who was confined in a box and left to die. It may be that 
they must be taught what pain is, and that when they 
know they will be wiser as well as sadder little boys. Want 
of imagination is at the bottom of half the cruelty done in 
this world, more especially of the pain inflicted by words. 
The greatest satirist may very well cause less misery 
than a thoroughly stupid person, innocent of malice as 
of wit. The things which -boys will do to each other 
at school would be incredibly horrible if those who 
did them were exactly aware of what they were about. 
Knowledge comes, but imagination lingers, and knowledge 
without imagination is a deadly weapon. Meanwhile, there 
are one or two more commonplace, everyday aspects of this 
ease on which a little enlightenment would be desirable. 
Is it the practice in Penge that a child of three should be 
allowed to roam about by himself, a prey to commoner 
dangers than that which overtook Henry Dovetass? Are 
there no schools in Penge, or is attendance at them by chance 
not enforced? Are the youths of that neighbourhood free 
to follow their own devices, including a little infanticide 
now and then, without any t or guardian being so 
impolite as to interfere # Do they always find an unoccupied 
house as accessible as the hero of Called Back did? These 
are questions which may perhaps receive some answer in the 
further progress of this case. Concerning the future of the 
culprits, without being hopeful, we need not despair. 


CHOLERA AT TOULON. 


reese seems fortunately to be some reason to hope 
that the outbreak of cholera at Toulon will not prove 
very sevére, It is early as yet to form an opinion as to the 
chacacter or violence of the epidemic, and the evidence is 
certainly very conflicting; but there are some points on 
which the various in the main. The v 

fact that a conflict of evidence does exist is itself hope 

When a dangerous epidemic of pronounced character breaks 
out anywhere, there is no possibility of doubt as to what is 
happening. At Toulon the doctors do not seem to be able 
to make up their minds as to what they have to deal with ; 
and 4s cholera is an extremely well-known disease, this may 
be taken by laymen as a proof that it has not really attacked 
the town,/at least in a pronounced form. No particular 
impo: nee need be attached to the soothing formulas used 


by the authorities at Paris, They have every reason to 
make as little as possible of the 


ic, and it has always ° 


been the custom of French officials to try to conquer a 
danger by denying its existence. The campaign in Tunis, 
if a march over can be called anything so warlike, showed how 
bravely they can say the thing which isnot. Even independent 
reports from the spot, however, go to show that the danger may 
not be very great. It seems proved that some even of the 
first cases were mild, and that there has been a fair propor- 
tion of recoveries, which is said not to be the case when a 
really serious outbreak of cholera occurs. The character of 
some of these independent reports also suggests a suspicion 
that the witnesses were somewhat in want of something to 
write about. Their letters are filled up with contradictory 
stories about the behaviour of the inhabitants and the au- 
thorities. It seems as difficult to decide whether or not 
there is a panic as to settle the nature of the epidemic. 
That there has been a good deal of undignified flurry seems 
clear enough. A minority of the Town Council has been 
so surprised at the heroism shown by M. Romeraae, the 
Mayor, in not bolting at once that they have voted him an 
address of thanks, which has been refused, “with question- 
“ able taste,” according to the inimitable person who repre- 
sents the Zimes. Unless it is to be taken for granted that 
a French official is to be effusively thanked every time he 
shows ordinary courage in the discharge of his duty, there 
would seem to be no doubt at all about the good taste shown 
in the rejection. 

The final outcome of the stories comes to this—that there 
is a choleraic epidemic of some sort in Toulon which has 
already done some harm, and may do more both to the 
town and its neighbourhood. If this has come as a surprise 
to anybody, he or she must be singularly ill acquainted with 
the condition of Mediterranean coast towns. The wonder 
is that some such outbreak does not occur every summer. 
As Toulon is a great naval arsenal and important garrison 
town, it might be supposed that it would be in a rather 
better condition than most of the others. As a matter of 
fact, it is worse off ; for the intelligent military and naval 
authorities have found nothing better to do with some of 
the docks than to allow them to become open cesspools. 
They also, it seems, persist in using floating hospitals, in 
spite of the universal experience of their dangers. If 
the stories about the sanitary condition of Toulon have any 
foundation, it may be taken as proved that the local and 
naval authorities have been guilty of every possible form of 
carelessness and stupidity. The contemplation of this state 
of things and its consequences is calculated to give a cer- 
tain cynical satisfaction to those of us who care to re- 
member how much abuse was lavished on this country 
while the cholera was raging in Egypt. At that time we 
were commonly accused of selfishly ene the health 
of Europe by our neglect of quarantine. ith the reserva- 
tion that it is well not to shout till we are out of the wood, 
we may fairly claim that the appearance of cholera at 
Toulon is an adequate answer to our critics. They can now 
see how much the quarantine has done for France. That is, 
perhaps, a rather small and personal’ point of view to take. 
It is more profitable to insist that the experience of the late 
and the present epidemics proves again the good old moral 
that if you want to be healthy you must keep clean. The 
researches of German physiologists have perhaps put the 
medical profession in possession of knowledge which may 
lead to the discovery of an effectual protection against 
cholera; but as yet the only known defences are good 
drains and water. Perhaps when this truth has been 
well driven home into their heads by a lively personal ex- 
perience, the Southern natives of Europe will begin to recog- 
nize the fact that they must clean the inside of the platter, 
and that quarantine is not very much more useful than the 
traditional wall built to imprison the cuckoo. It would 
perhaps be useless to ask either Spaniards or Italians to show 
ordinary decency and intelligence in sanitary matters, but 
Frenchmen are not destitute of scientific knowledge and 
capacity to learn. Since the municipalities, however, have 
had more independence, it seems that even Paris has been 
allowed to sink back into a state which invites cholera. 


RECENT ELECTIONS. 

HE political significance of occasional elections is im- 
ate by the approaching change in the representa- 
tion. The next ap to the country may be addressed to 
three ible constituencies, of which only one has now 
from time to time opportunities of expressing its opinions. 
It is not improbable that an election under the existing law 
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might differ widely from the result of the Franchise Bill in 
its simple form. The suffrage in boroughs would in that 
case be but slightly modified, while the county constituencies 
would include in addition to the present voters two to three 
millions of small householders living in villages, in unre- 

ted towns, and in farm cottages. Unless the framers 
of the Franchise Bill are signally disappointed, the solid 
mass of rural Conservatism will have been broken into 
fragments. The urban and suburban portion of the new 
constituencies will resemble in character the rest of the 
town population; and it is impossible to anticipate the 
course which may be taken by the agricultural labourers. 
Perhaps two or three general elections may occur before the 
consequences of Mr. GLapstone’s experiment are accurately 
known. The most notorious of the demagogues who have 
hitherto promoted agitation among the farm-labourers has 
repeatedly announced vague schemes of agrarian confiscation 
as the immediate consequences of household suffrage in 
counties. Offers of this kind may be more tempting to 
those who know the value and the use of land than to 
city artisans, who, if they owned little rural freeholds, 
would be unable to turn them to account except by letting 
or selling. The relation of agricultural labourers to their 
employers varies greatly with the circumstances of each 
district, and especially with the general size of farms. In 
some parts of the country there is little social distinction 
between farmers and their workmen. Elsewhere capital 
and labour are associated or contrasted almost on the same 
terms as in manufacturing industries. 


That part of the electoral Constitution which may be left 
standing by the Franchise Bill will be fundamentally dis- 
turbed, if it is not wholly destroyed, by the subsequent 

rocess of redistribution. Mr. GLapstonz’s statement of 
his intentions delivered on the second reading of the Fran- 
chise Bill was studiously indefinite ; and it left the party at 
liberty to repudiate the few securities which it = to 
contain. If Mr. Giapstone is still in power, he may pos- 
sibly adhere, notwithstanding the lapse of a year, to his re- 
jection of the scheme of equal electoral districts; but he 
will have no difficulty in explaining away any supposed 
promise of moderation, and he has given full notice that his 
successors will not be hampered by any kind of pledge. 
The most active of Mr. GLapstone’s colleagues have openly 
announced their intention of dividing the country as soon 
as possible into equal electoral districts. In the meantime 
any plan of redistribution which is likely to be proposed 
will increase the representation of London, of Lancashire, 
the West Riding, and of the Midland and Northern 
manufacturing and mining districts. Perhaps it may also 
transfer to the Nationalists any Irish seat which may have 
escaped the operation of the Franchise Bill. The Govern- 
ment will for obvious reasons, unless its hand is unexpect- 
edly forced, postpone the dissolution till the supremacy of 
the Radical party is finally assured. Ina general election 
by the present constituency they would probably lose much 
of their actual strength, even if they were not absolutely 
defeated. The second alternative of an election under the 
Franchise Bill cannot occur for more than a year; and all 
classes would object to so anomalous a test of the com- 
tive strength of parties, Redistribution will effectually 
invalidate any conclusions which may be drawn from the 
result of present or future bye-elections. Even in ordinary 
times, when no electoral change was impending, the indi- 
cations afforded by casual contests have not always been 
followed by corresponding results. In 1880 Lord 
BEACONSFIELD was induced to dissolve prematurely by 
victories in Southwark and in Liverpool which, as it 
afterwards proved, had no general or permanent sig- 
nificance. 

The real public opinion of the country, as it is 
sented by existing constituencies, may perhaps still retain a 
certain practical importance, and at least it is a subject of 
rational curiosity. The elections of last week seem to 
= that the antagonism between the counties and the 

ughs is becoming more pronounced as the householders 
of the towns become more anxious for the exclusive pre- 
dominance of the class to which they belong. The Liberal 
majority of a thousand at Lincoln has to be set off against 
the equally decisive victories of the Conservative party 
in South Hampshire and Mid-Surrey. Both the can- 
didates at Lincoln are said to have been locally popular ; 
but all the principal employers of labour happen to 
belong to the Radical , and in that direction the 
workmen are not unwilling to follow their guidance. 


There is unfortunately too much reason to believe that 


the working class, which already forms the most power- 
ful section of the electorate, cares little or nothing for 
the international policy which it is about absolutely to 
control. Parliamentary speakers and writers have of late 
loudly boasted, almost in the words of Mr. GLapstone, that 
Egyptian questions matter little in comparison with the 
passing of the Franchise Bill. In other words, the honour 
and the future prosperity of England are to be unhesitat- 
ingly postponed to the interests of a faction. The demo- 
cracy on the point of assuming supreme power publicly 
proclaims its ignorance of the traditions and responsibilities 
of the Empire. The dereliction of its duties is provided 
with a detailed apology in the mischievous pamphlet which 
Mr. Giapstone has, opportunely for his purposes, repub- 
lished. The enfranchised householder will learn from his 
favourite teacher that the possession of India is an unprofit- 
able burden, and that national honour is an obsolete illu- 
sion. The lesson appears scarcely to have been needed by 
the Lincoln electors, If there were a Demostuenes in 
England to expose dangers and loss closely analogous to 
those which were denounced by the great Athenian orator, 
the timid and ruinous inaction recommended by the 
Puocion or the AZscutngs of the day would be more accept- 
able to the average borough elector. 


The two county elections tell a different story. In other 
circumstances Liberal partisans might be alarmed by the 
discovery that, in spite of allurements and bribes, the farmers 
have returned to their habitual allegiance. No election 
debt condemned by the Corrupt Practices Act was at any 
time more promptly paid than the price of the partial 
support transferred by the tenant-farmers to the Liberal 
party at the last general election. The Ground Game Act 
took precedence in the broken Session of 1880 over even the 
first instalment of the agrarian revolution in Ireland. The 
Tenants’ Com tion Act was another acknowledgment of 
value received ; and it was hoped that the Irish Land Act 
might excite anticipations of still further benefits to be con- 
ferred on county electors in exchange for their votes. The 
Farmers’ Alliance in England and Scotland responded to the 
invitation ; but the great body of county voters has resolutely 
held aloof from the movement. The Conservative majority 
of nearly fifteen hundred in South Hampshire was obtained 
after the local Farmers’ Alliance had ostentatiously an- 
nounced its support of the Liberal candidate, Throughout 
England the farmers care more for the suppression of the 
foot-and-mouth disease than for the spoliation of their land- 
lords, which is the object of the Alliance. Many of them 
now vainly regret their former share in the return of a 
Liberal majority. There may have been some excuse for 
their ill-judged use of the power which had been conferred 
upon them by the Ballot Act. Tho effect of that measure 
was to transfer the control of the county representation 
from the landholders to the tenant-farmers. It was natural 
they should desire to exercise their novel privileges, and 
even that they should feel a certain gratitude to their 
Liberal benefactors. They now perceive that their local 
supremacy is short-lived, and that in almost all counties 
they will be outvoted by the tradesmen and artisans of the 
smaller towns, and by their own labourers. It is too late 
to resist the proposed revolution ; but there may be some 
satisfaction in recording for the last time a vote which is in 
the nature of a protest. 

The great Conservative majority in Mid-Surrey, though 
it includes many farmers, is in a great measure com of 
different elements. Retired tradesmen, small capitalists, 
and residents who are engaged in business in the City, 
fairly represent the opinions of the best portion of the 
middle classes. Mr. Giapstong, who denounced as in- 
competent the citizens of London because they amassed 
wealth, and the electors of Westminster on account of their 
large expenditure, would probably regard the constituency 
of Mid-Surrey with the contempt which Radicals affect for 
general intelligence and diffused competence. It may be 
inferred, from the comparatively small number of actual 
voters, that the late election caused no extraordinary ex- 
citement. The result, notwithstanding the bluster of plat- 
form orators, was confidently anticipated, and busy men 
may not have thought it worth while to exert themselves 
for the increase of a majority which was known to be over- 
whelming. The metropolitan counties have not for many years 
wavered in their attachment to moderate and constitutional 
doctrines. It is possible that the projected deterioration 
of the franchise may there as well as elsewhere reduce 
the middle -class to political impotence ; but house-rent in 
the neighbourhood of London is so high that very modest 
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tenements already confer county votes. Unless the lodgers 
swamp the uine householders, such constituencies as 
that of Mid Surrey may perhaps, even under the Franchise 
Bill, retain their present character. On the other hand, 
there is reason to fear that adroit schemes of redistribution 
may furnish the means of silencing independent opinion. 
There is much need of security against the rapid progress of 
revolutionary agitation. The Radical candidate for Leicester 
bids for the favour of the rabble by asserting the extreme 
Communistic doctrine that the land belongs, not to its 
owners, but to the nation. Liberals of character and posi- 
tion cannot, as experience shows, be trusted to repel the 
most outrageous proposals. 


THE CEMETERIES BILL. 


Nye is some study n in order to comprehend 
the exact object of the Bill brought in by Mr. Ricnarp 
on Wednesday evening. Mr. Ricnarp, in a speech which 
was modelled as closely as possible after one of those which 
Captain Marryat has reported among the utterances of 
Mr. Onvoxs, “ begged to observe, in the kindest and most 
“ polite way in the world, in fact just to hint,” without the 
slightest idea of giving pain or offence, that the incum- 
bents of the Church of England are persons capable of 
violating all law and decency, and so forth, though he would 
be the last to think of saying a word against the mental and 
moral qualities of such excellent and reverend ns. 
There was rather too much of this kind of thing in his 
speech and that of Mr. H. Fowuer, and too much also of a 
desire to conceal the meaning of the measure from the 
docile Radical majority. Mr. Ricwarp is not Mr. 
GLapsToNE, and some of his followers, had they understood 
the drift of his remarks, might have been induced to 
vote according to their consciences. As it is, though the 
amendment of Mr. Beresrorp Hore was rejected by a 
small majority, the further progress of the Bill was stayed. 

The question of building over disused cemeteries, to 
which we -adverted last week, had its bearing on Mr. 
Ricuarp’s proposals. He is anxious, though he did not 
divulge any tangible reason why, that cemeteries should not 
be consecrated. The state of things revealed by the 
evidence taken before Mr. Hannay as to the Peel Grove 
case has no horrors for him. He thinks episcopal consecra- 
tion, by which the desecration of the ground is prevented, is 
a desecration in itself, and prefers all the greater evils that 
may ensue to the lesser one of wounding the tender feelings 
of a Nonconformist. In questions of this kind it is common 
to talk as if all Dissenters are at one. We have sometimes 
been told that in matters relating to cemeteries, and such 
like, the wishes of Dissenters should be respected, as they 
are almost, if not quite, as numerous as Church people. But 
those who e like this, and Mr. Ricwarp is one of them, 
forget that, though the Church is one, the whole body of 
Dissenters—if it is possible to talk of a whole body which 
consists of a hundred different sects and creeds, who 
only hate the Church less than they hate each other 
—is disunited, has many different and antagonistic aims, 
and yet professes to want the Church to be reduced 
to the same position as itself, though the result must 
be disastrous beyond measure to sectarianism. In short, 
Mr. Ricuarp’s speech, with its mockery of moderation, 
_ simply came to this :—‘ We have got all we really 
“want, and most of what we are likely to get; but 
“let us lose no opportunity of worrying those who 
““ differ with us, even on such unsubstantial and illusory 
“ issues as are presented by the Cemeteries Bill.” Mr. 
_Beresrorp Hore swept away Mr. Ricwarp’s cobwebs at 


_ .onee, with the unintended help of Mr. Ratusoye, who, un- 


fortunately for his case, told the House that it was desir- 
. able to vote for the Bill “ because it would remove a subject 
“ of dispute,” a reason which would apply with double force 
say, Mr. Guapstone or Sir Harcourt. If Mr. 
RatHeone’s argument is of any value, the Premier and the 
Home Secretary should be sent to keep Mr. BrapLavcu 
-eompany in the lobby. “To remove subjects of dispute,” 
it was pointed out, is the creed of the so-called Liberation 
Society, a society formed of “Calvinists, Agnostics, and 
“ persons of almost all forms of belief, or absence of belief,” 


done for themselves. They have got rid of Church- 

ecclesiastical influence in Universities, of the 
Irish Church, and of the old Burial Laws. On that last 
it was said that nothing more was wanted 


do for the Church of England what the Dissenting sects | safeguards 


or would be asked for—a favourite Radical p. . Mr. 
Ricwarp has Mr. GuapsTone’s example for i 
it, and so takes a second leaf out of his leader’s book. When 
the members of the Liberation Society found that they were 
no longer able to pose as rs, they sought about for 
another “injurious subject of dispute.” They have found 
it in a beneficent .and ancient law, which, while it inflicts 
hardship on no one, is a blessing directly or indirectly to 
millions. The old law and custom which presumes eve 
one to be a Churchman is a sad thorn in the side of suc 
Dissenters as Mr. Ricnarp. When Methodist and Con- 
gregationalist desert thee, it says to the poor, the Church is 
still thy mother. The new cemeteries have a portion set 
apart for those who conscientiously object to lying in con- 
secrated ground; but Mr. Ricwarp is not content with a 
slice. He must have all. The settlement of 1880 was 
exceedingly distasteful to a majority of Churchmen, but they 
have, with exceptions which only prove the rule, submitted 
to it without grumbling. As Mr. Davenport reminded the 
House, the assurances of Mr. Ricwarp and his friends 
that the Act of 1880 settled the matter were worth- 
less, like other promises from the Ministerial side. They 
will bring this proposal, or another like it, up again and 
again, whenever they can get an opportunity, and it is 
only to be hoped that the Bills they present will always be 
of the vague and fantastic character of that practically 
talked out on Wednesday. Nibbling, as a policy, is not 
worthy of a party which pretends to such dignity as that 
led by Mr. Ricnarp. Yet it cannot be said to have any 
other. There is nothing bold, open, or aboveboard in their 
attacks on the Church they do so desperately envy. On the 
contrary, they bring in year by year little higgling measures 
like the present one—measures which, were they passed, 
might slightly impoverish a few Churchmen, but could not 
make any Dissenter a penny the richer or a degree less 
spiritually proud. 


MONACO. 


¥ ge subject of Monaco has been for some time past put 
prominently before the public. Recent letters published 
in the newspapers have repeated the annual complaints of 
some who pass the winter or spring on the Riviera, and 
who are scandalized at the gambling which goes on at 
Monaco. The great majority of these letters describe 
Monaco as simply a public nuisance—as a gambling hell 
where characters of the worst description congregate from 
all parts of Europe, and to which no respectable man can 
take his wife or daughters. There is often not a little 
exaggeration in these complaints, but it must be admitted 
that in the main they are not without some foundation. The 
question has been lately raised in the French Senate, and 
M. Ferry, with the concurrence of Lord Lyons and Signor 
Mancint, the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, declares 
himself ready to take such steps as may seem necessary in 
the matter. What these steps may be it is not stated. Sup- 
posing that the reigning Prince should simply refuse to act 
on the advice given him to suppress the gaming-tables, by 
what means and by what Powers is he to be coerced % 
Lord AsnpurNHAM, in a recent letter to the Times, 
clearly puts the dilemma in which France and Italy will 
severally be placed. It cannot, of course, be denied that 
public gaming-tables do much mischief; but it is equally 
true that the management of the gaming establishment at 
Monaco reduces the mischief as far as it can be reduced. In 
the first place, there is “a maximum stake, which is a check 
“ on the extravagance of the rich; and a minimum stake, 
“ which is a check on the imprudence of the poor.” There 
are further checks on improvidence in the that the 
stake must be laid in cash on the table at the time of play- 
ing; that, without special permission, no inhabitant of the 
neighbourhood of Monaco is admitted ; and that no person 
under age and no domestic servants are admitted at all. 
Now with what face can either the French or the Italian 
Government interfere? It is perfectly notorious that at 
the French watering-places there are recreative institutions 
pata open to everybody with a decent coat on his 

which differ only in name, but not one whit in pur- 
pose, from the establishment at Monaco; and that the 
opportunities for being fleeced are much greater and the 
fewer in the latter than in the former. The 


case in Paris, as stated by the Débats, is as bad, or 
worse. Till these hells are put down, with what justice 
ity of Monaco, 
suppression of 


can France demand of the little Princi 
which is stili legally semi-independent, 
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the tables? The case of Italy is still worse. For there 
the lottery is a public and national institution, con- 
ducted by the Government itself, which makes a large 
profit out of it. The mischief done at Monaco is slight 
compared with the artificial taste for gambling which 
the Governmental lottery carries into the poorest Italian 
homes. A man of ample means may legitimately spend 
a small portion of his income on the pleasure and re- 
creation which is often derived from games of chance ; 
though he cannot, with public approval, spend more than a 
small portion on amusements of such a kind. But the sure 
tendency of the Italian lottery is to lead the whole mass of 
the poor to trust to luck rather than to work. To 
both France and Italy the Prince of Monaco has thus an 
easy answer. To both he can say :—“ Granting the sin, 
“ you are worse sinners thanI am. Put your own house 
“ in order first, and then I shall be glad to hear what you 
“ have to say about mine, which, if it be in a bad state, is 
“ still in a better state than yours.” 

Mischievous as either reckless or professional gambling 
always is, it may happen that by suppressing such an estab- 
lishment as that of Monaco the evils that we attempt to 
cure may be intensified. The circumstances in this case are 
somewhat peculiar. Stretching along the Riviera from 
Hyéres to beyond Genoa, a series of watering-places have 
sprung up of late years, frequented in great part by people 
who are idle and wealthy. Even if they work in their own 
countries they go to the Riviera for their spring or winter 
holiday. Among such a class gambling is sure to be a 
favourite amusement. How little, after all, the public 
tables at Monaco have to do with the promotion of gambling 
in that region is shown by the fact that there is, as every 
one familiar with that region knows, more high play, un- 
regulated, at Nice than, regulated, at Monaco. And all 
along the Riviera anybody who wishes to get rid of his 
money by gambling can finda dozen places where he can do 
so with greater ease and less publicity than at Monaco, and 
where he is much more at the mercy of the professional rook. 
As to the mischievous class of persons who always hang 
about a public gaming-table, it is by no means clear that it 
is not better that they should be concentrated in one or two 

rather than scattered over the whole of the Riviera. 

e most inexperienced pigeon is more on his guard at 
Monaco than if he were sitting between the English 
chaplain and a blackleg at San Remo, and invited by the 
agreeable stranger to have a quiet game of cards after 
dinner. It is not at all certain that the abolition of the 
public tables at Monaco would not thus diffuse and increase 
what we all admit to be an evil. The recent case of the 
Park Club shows that the worst evils of a public hell may 
be reproduced in a private establishment. And while such 

ivate establishments are tolerated (although they are well 

own and can be legally suppressed) in large numbers in 
France, and while in Italy the Government itself is the 
manager of a gigantic system of gambling, we cannot see 
that either country has the right to say a word on the 
subject to the Principality of Monaco. 


“ADVICE” TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
HE Franchise Bill has been read a third time nemine 
contradicente,as Mr. GLADsToNE proudly requested the 
Speaker to record ; and no doubt, after a debate in which 
the Prime Muvister has taken part, the fact is one worthy 
to be held in remembrance. Among the many remarkable 
properties of his oratory, that of conciliating opposition, or 
of reconciling his adversaries to defeat, has never, so far as 
we are aware, been numbered. Most assuredly no one would 
have been disposed to attribute it to the speech in which 
he moved the third reading of his tricky measure the other 
night. The Bill baving reached its last stage in the Lower 
House, the need of artifice and subterfuge was past, and 
the time he seemed to feel had come for putting a little 
heart into his somewhat languid followers. An excellent 
occasion was at hand; for had not the leader of the Op 
sition in the House of Lords had the audacity to express hi 
opinion as to the reception likely to be accorded by that 
assembly to a measure which “ they had not seen, and the 
“ contents of which,” as the ArrorNey-GENERAL’s positive 
genius for hyperbole induced him to add, “they could not 
“ know”? The moment had evidently arrived for exhort- 


ing the impenitent peer, and for proving to the swash- 


it with the best. “ Beware of entrance to a quarrel” was 
the motto selected by Mr. Guapstone for the speech of 
a characteristically arrogant and unseemly menace which 
he fired off last night at Lord Sauispury and the Upper 
House. Some of us, however, may be of opinion that the 
Premier might have made a better choice of text. His 
ostentatious pretences of moderation, his exaggerated eu- 
logies of his love of peace, the thin disguises of one kind 
and another through which the truculent import of his 
utterances looked so plainly forth, are less suggestive 
of Potonius than of Bospapit. If a current phrase, 
dating also from the Elizabethan period, must neces- 
sarily be sought for it, we commend to Mr. Giapstone’s 
consideration the often-quoted apostrophe of the tavern- 
hero to his weapon :—“ Lie thou there, good sword! Heaven 
“send I may have no need of thee!” For it was in the 
truly becoming and dignified spirit of this utterance 
that the Primz Munisrer approached the House of Lords. 
He will not assume that they could do so monstrous a 
thing as to exercise their constitutional right of rejecting 
his Bill, and, having thus flung his sword for a moment on 
the table, he immediately snatched it up again, to show the 
trembling peers how it will fare with them if indeed he 
“ shall have need of it.” If the Lords should dare to throw 
out the Franchise Bill, and thus bring about a conflict 


. between the two Houses, the Prime Minister “ would not 


“ undertake to put a limit to the mischief and difficulties 
“which might result.” ‘“ Most grave, he is confident—too 
“ painfully confident—they will be,” but “ what the ultimate 
“ issue would be he has no doubt.” With which mysterious 
threat, subsequently interpreted by Mr. Batrour 
to mean that the Constitution should be revised in such 
a way as to prevent the repetition of such conduct by 
an independent branch of the Legislature, Mr. GLapsTonE 
left Lord Satissury and his party in the Upper House to 
their agitated reflections. 


It was reserved for the ArrorNEY-GENERAL to undertake 
the task of reconciling his chief's utterances with the 
obligations of Ministerial decorum ; and this he essayed to 
do by as against its being said that “the words 
“ used by the Prime Minister constituted a threat, when 
“ they were simply words of advice.” Threat and advice, 
however, are not mutually exclusive terms. The formula of 
“ your money or your life” might be expressly accompanied 
by—and, indeed, in the mouth of any humane highwa 
would tacitly convey—most earnest advice to the traveller 
to adopt the former alternative. The distinction which 
Sir Henry James intended to draw was probably one 
between “threat” and “ warning”; and we are quite 
willing to admit that this, at any rate, is substantial, 
A threat, unlike a warning, does undoubtedly involve the 
idea of contemplated action on the part of the threatener. 
We threaten a man with legal proceedings, not warn him of 
them. We warn him of the approach of a railway train, 
not threaten him with it. And it is, no doubt, open to 
Sir Henry James to contend that Mr. Guiapstons’s ad- 
monition to the Lords was an example of the latter kind. 
Unfortunately, however, for this contention it is noto- 
riously opposed to the facts. a knows that 
Radical warnings to the House of Lords against the 
consequences of doing their duty have in almost every, 
and certainly in this, instance no meaning whatever, ex- 
cept as indicating an intention on the Radical’s part to 
endeavour to create the dangers against which he pro- 
fesses to warn. Everybody knows, from the most timid 
of Conservatives to the most blusterous of Gladstonians, 
that “the country” if left to itself would accept the re- 
jection of the Franchise Bill with perfect equanimity. 
What is really meant when the contrary is asserted is 
that Mr. CHamper.arn and the Caucuses, Mr. ScunaDHorst 
and Mr. Scunapuorst’s merry men, are not on their part 
prepared to accept such an event in the same placid 
spirit, that they will throw themselves into a stage 
fury over it; and that they will set at work the 
whole machinery of opinion-manufacture to uade the 
constituencies that they themselves are equally indignant. 
This, we say, is the perfectly well-understood meaning 
of Mr. Guapstone’s “ advice” to the House of Lords, 
and, with all res to Sir Henry James, we must, at 
least until the Mrinister himself takes the dis- 
tinction in hand, continue to regard it as a threat. We 
shall further permit ourselves to say that it is a threat 
of a peculiarly audacious character, proceeding as it does 
upon an assumption which is itself almost as- coolly de- 
fiant of the truth as any that has ever yet oul te 
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purposes of electioneering bounce. For the assumption, | head of affairs the start is a 


of course, is that, in rejecting the Franchise Bill upon the | 
grounds on which they meditate its rejection, the Lords | 
would be opposing themselves to the explicitly or implicitly 
declared will of the country; and this involves a no 
less monstrous proposition than that the constituencies in 
1880 not only answered a question which was never put 
to them, but answered it “with a circumstance.” The 
technical issue submitted to them was one of foreign policy ; 
but the Radical theory now is that the electorate, upon 
being asked whether they preferred Mr. GiapstTone’s 
foreign policy to that of Lord Braconsrrexp, replied :— 
“ Yes, a Franchise Bill by all means; and, hark ye, let it 
“ be an imperfect one. We particularly insist that enfran- 
“ chisement shall be separated from redistribution, so that 
“we may not know, as indeed we have never wished to 
“ know, where we are going.” This, and nothing less than 
this, is the proposition which Mr. GuapsTonE would have to 
maintain in order to make out that he is really “ warning” 
the Lords and not threatening them. Upon anything short 
of this assumption the answer to his “advice” would 
be obvious. It would be that, even if he were right in 
assuming that the country has a natural preference for im- 
perfect Reform Bills, no just and reasonable nation would 
resent opposition to its undeclared wishes ; while if, on the 
other hand, Mr. Griapstone’s assumption were incorrect, 
the Lords would earn the gratitude of the country by re- 
jecting the Bill. 

As to the Premzer’s plea of the “impossibility” of pass- 
ing a perfect measure, that is essentially matter of opinion, 
and not of fact; and even Mr. Guiapstone himself can 
hardly imagine that an indignant people would rise and 
sweep away the House of Lords for not being convinced by 
reasoning with which he has contrived to convince himself. 
Apart from the severity of the punishment, it would, for 
well-known reasons, be an extremely dangerous one to 
inflict upon such grounds. For the contingency of Mr. 
Guapstone’s converting himself from his convictions has 
always to be taken into account; and a House of Lords 
once abolished for dissenting from his opinions could 
hardly be restored on his recantation. The mere con- 
tention, therefore, that enfranchisement “ could not pos- 
“ sibly ” have been united with redistribution, if the whole 
United Kingdom were to be dealt with in one Bill, is not 
sufficient to justify these rude menacings of the House of 
Lords. For, in the first place, non constat that the whole 
United Kingdom, and notably Ireland, ought to have been | 
included in one Bill ; and, secondly, the precedents of the 
enly two Reform Bills previousl in this coun 
have proved not only that and 
bution can be coupled in the same measure, but that Par- 
liaments less subservient than the present have refused to 
permit their ition. And, lastly, if Mr. Giapsrone’s 
contention on this point were absolutely sound, it would be 
irrelevant. Forit would not justify his refusal to postpone the 
operation of the Bill until redistribution has been effected. 

is, in short, no warrant either of fact or argument 
for the tone which he has thought fit to assume towards the 
House of Lords. That House, we trust, will do its duty on 
the Franchise Bill; and it is, we suppose, a stroke of the 
Prime Muinisrer’s much-vaunted tactics to have supplied 
those peers who may have been hesitating about their votes 
with an additional motive for vindicating their constitu 
tional independence. 


COACHING. 
MONG the sights of the London season the meets of 
the Four-i Club and of its somewhat less distinguished 
brother, the Coaching Club, rank high. These are festivities to 
which “ people go,” and where people go—that is to say, the right 


ple—others who ap 


ire it to be assum 


coaches that follow after 

men usually to be seen. The 
meet is a very pretty sight. The horses are beautifully groomed, 
the harness is something more than merely cleaned, every vestige 
of metal-work shines resplendent, and the coach is as as new, 
Every one is well dressed, for Englishwomen dress admirably in 
spite of criticisms from the Continent; and certainly in no country 
is a servant who has to do with horses so neatly turned out as in 


England. If such a whip as the Duke of fort is at the 


icularly interesting spectacle. 
he 
because it is simple ; if it were not simple, in some cases it would 
be all the more creditable, because good men would show how 
obstacles are to be overcome. But here we arrive at the fact 
around which we have been cautiously hovering—there are a great 
many men who climb on to the box of a coach nowadays, who hold 
their reins beautifully and their whip as a whip should be held, 
while the horses are standing still ; but who get into serious diffi- 
culties when everything ceases to go quite smoothly. It is the 
simple faith of the coachman proper that a beneficent Nature su 
plied humanity with a left hand in order that the reins might 
held therein, and with a right hand as a socket for holding the 
whip in repose, and as an apparatus or machine for aiding its appli- 
cation to rag aan Nothing could be simpler in theory ; in prac- 
tice the simplicity is not by any means so marked for the inexpert— 
which is much the same as saying for the inexperienced—driver of 
ateam. “I am the owner, I wish I could say the master, of the 
four best hunters I ever had in my life,” a horseman known to 
poor Whyte-Melville once wrote to a friend. To acquire four of 
the best coach-horses any man need desire is not so difficult a 
business; the driving of them when acquired is quite another 


Well-trained teams follow on. 


The reason why men do not drive nowadays with the skill 
which used to characterize the gentleman dragsman is easily found. 
They have not the practice, and what practice they do have is 
of the serviceable sort. Sometimes men go still to one 


rare 
of the two or three professional drivers who keep scratch 
teams as well as perfect ones, and permit their pupils to pull 


the animals’ mouths about in Battersea Park; but the coach- 
man of the present year of usually has a team “ made” for 
him, he chooses his own road, and he goes his own pace. Our 
fathers learned to drive in a rougher schovl. They secured a seat 
on the box of a stage-coach by the side of a sound coachman, they 
took the reins—other passengers no doubt regarded the proceeding 
with varying sentiments—and they learned from their mentor the 
way they should go. Anything that could gallop a bit and could 
be persuaded to pull—and there were few that could not—was 
thought good enough for a team on many of the old roads. “ Three 
blind ‘uns and a bolter” was often the change from a confirmed 
kicker, a leader that pulled your arms off, a wheeler that would 
not start, and a fourth with an assortment of vices, any of which 
might come uppermost at any moment. Time had to be kept or 
trouble ensued; and it was behind such teams as this that the 
art of driving was to be mastered. The student acquired a good 
seat on the box, because the better the seat the more command a& 
man has over his animals. He found out how to hold his 
horses together without pulling them, because the Jess they were 
interfered with when going reely and well together the faster 
they traveiled. He did not endeavour to start the coach by the 
ers, because he discovered that such a ing was likely to 
break the bars; and he found out that when he wanted to stop, a 
hint to that effect must be first conveyed to the wheelers. 
art of hitting his horses he also de up. Why, bless you, sir, 
there’s some of ’em as never could hit a horse ; and as for hitting a 
near-side leader, why they sit a picking at ’em as if they were 
trying to pick a penny out of a pint pot, instead of turning their 
wrists under and letting their thong go.” Such was the criticism 
of a professional coachman on amateur driving a good many years 
back ; and since then things have certainly not improved. 
is rarely wanting in the modern coachman. That credit may be 
given him ; but when he uses his whip he is very prone to use it 
at the wrong time and in the wrong place. To hit a leader above 
the bars is bad, particularly if the whip catch, as it is apt to do, 
especially if the lash be wet; but in using their whips not a few 
members of the two leading Clubs are at fault, always presuming that 
they hit their horses where they intend to hit them. Another most 
important piece of knowledge which the coachman of a former 
day acquired was how to harness his team. After driving all sorts 
of animals, he could not fail to note how much difference a com- 
paratively slight change in the harness, the loosening of a curb, 
the alteration of a coupling rein, or some such trifle, made to the 
ease and comfort of driver and driven. It is a common fault at the 
present time to pole horses up too tightly ; but this was seldom the 
case years ago, for when horses were poled up too severely, or in 
any way badly put to, their capacity for work was constrained. 
This is all eo well when a man is taking his load to Richmond 
and having allowed himself ample time, is not particular to half 
an hour. It was different when being a minute late meant pay 
a fine. Very few amateur whips could go into their stables and, 
with the harness taken to pieces and thrown in a heap, put their 
teams to; but no one is a real coachman till he can do this, or 
show how it should be done. 

By the side of a thorough coachman, or, far better still, in 
co of a well-ho coach, few are more de- 
lightful than bowling along a well- English road. Dr. 
Johnson preferred to be inside a post-chaise with a pretty 
woman ; but, then, the Doctor was not a sportsman, and would 
doubtless have apprehended that disturbance of the centre of 
gravity which would not impossibly have led to the overturn- 
ing of the vehicle, The railway is well enough. One sees de- 
lightfully rustic landscapes from the carriage-window, but they 
are not immediately around one. The blossoming boughs do not 
brush against one’s shoulder in the train as they do on the box, 
the odour of the cottage gardens is not wafted into the railway- 
carriage windows, the train there is no greeting to 


thing. 
| 
ro more or less nearly to the right people 
Bee that they are forced to go likewise. A 
seat on @ popular coach is the seat of distinction. Often a 
Royal nage shares the box with some well-known member 
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exchanged with the passing rustic, no cheery word with the farmer 
jogging along on his cob ; and between the hospitality of the way- 
side tavern where the coach stops and the untempting display at 
the railway refreshment-room there is no comparison, or, to put it 
otherwise, there is a very marked comparison of the sort which is 
odious, The stroke of the horses’ feet on the road has a cheery 
sound, and for music let any one say which is preferable, the 
shriek of the whistle or the coach-horn, the alternation of tonic 
and dominant in the key of C major, which, simple as it is, has 
a significance of its own, telling as it does—if the suggestion be 
not overcharged with sentimentality—of a day when Englishmen 
were kindlier and heartier; when better feeling prevailed between 
different classes ; when, if elections were keenly fought and hardly 
won, the sturdy foes of one day would be ready to shake hands 
and be friends the next, or, at any rate, did not lose all respect 
for each other in the course of the contest. 

There was doubtless another side to the matter. The traveller 
by train who can pull up the window against which the rain 
dashes and down which it streams, who is safe and snug in the 
corner of his carriage with a rug round his knees and a good light 
thrown upon his book or paper, may have his doubts as to the 
infinite superiority of a coach over a railway-train; and as the 
guard opens the carriage-door with his “ Tickets, if you please, 
sir!” and the cold wind whistles in, these doubts may be 
momentarily confirmed. Artists who illustrate books on coach- 
ing never fail to represent one team up to their hocks in snow, 
with perhaps some sturdy animals from a farmer's cart harnessed 
on more or less adroitly to pull the coach out of some stiff place 
from which its own horses are unable to move it. But these are the 
exceptions. If the coach in the snow-storm is to be emphasized, 
so must the railway-train in the dog days. We pity the man on 
the box down whose neck a stream of melted snow is trickling; 
he would be better in the train. On the other hand, the railway 
traveller who vainly seeks to exclude the burning rays of the sun 
by drawing the curtains over the window of a stuffy carriage that 
very little imagination would convert into an oven, would be far 
more comfortably placed on the box-seat of a coach, passing 
rapidly over the breezy downs, into a tunnel beneath which the 
train Is about to rush with a horrible screech. 

It is by no means our object to deter fairly good coachmen from 
pursuing the sport, and it is for the most part only fairly good 
men that criticism will touch; because the good drivers know 
that they are at home on the box, and the bad drivers persuade 
themselves that they are. Modern coaching has its uses. It gives 
interest, amusement, and exercise to gentlemen, much employment 
to servants, and benefits many trades, But—a few noteworthy 
exceptions apart—the standard of amateur coachmanship is far 
from high. A man often likes to keep a drag, but does not like to 
devote the necessary time to learning to drive it, not believing 
that what is worth doing at all is worth doing well. If such a 
man would consent to be driven, we will not say by his own 
coachman, but by a friend who is a master of the art, there would 
remain little to be said. The owner, however, thinks that this 
would not look well, and so he tries to do what is beyond his 
skill; which looks worse. What he should do is to engage the 
services of one of the first-class professional drivers who may be 
seen any day at Hatchett’s Hotel, and with his assistance put 
together and drive as many scratch teams as he can obtain the 
use of. Nothing but practice can give a man an even feel on 
his team; and as few things are more delightful than to see 
four good horses going within themselves under their driver's 
command, few things are more distressing than to see one leader 
pulling, one boring, one wheeler hanging away from the pole, 
and the other hugging it, while the driver does not know how 
to hit any of them, and would not dare to do so, if he could 
keep his temper, were his knowledge more extended. At last by 
a sort of fluke he catches the off-side leader a cut on the inside of 
the thigh ; the response isa kick which results in a leg over the 
trace, and the apprehensions of the men on the coach who have 
been nervously watching their host’s proceedings—we will ho 
that there are no ladies on that dangerous eminence—are in 
danger of being verified. 


THE AGE OF BLAGUE. 


A’ the end of a month the beginning of which was fluttered 
by the excitement arising from the now historical “G.” 
article, it is not ill timed to sing of dblague. ‘The article in 


question is the smartest thing yet done by any English journalist 
in the quality of blayueur; and the fact that it did not take in| 
the wiser of that journalist’s fellows does not detract from its | 
smartness. But it is not of “G.” that we propose to touch the | 
lyre—an appropriate instrament enough. It is of the tendency | 
of the day which made “G.” ible—as an actual fact, instead 
of as an unborn letter waiting in limbo for the hour and the man. 
Of course blague is no new thing, Man is an animal blayuabile 
blaguis rite blaguatis at least as much as he is animal rationale. 
Bat every age has its particular form of blayue, and the particular 
form of the pe day appears to be the d/ague personal. The 
beauty of “G.” consisted not in his matter, which was very vile 
matter, or in his style, which was a/most bad enough from the 
literary point to be the work—-but it is not necessary to finish 
that sentence, It consisted in the really brilliant note of personal | 
suggestion conveyed in the use of the single letter imposing no re- 
ilities whatever on the suggester, who may have got a 


4 


housemaid nained Georgina or a literary friend who is a grocer. 
Personality, and personality only, was the bait, as it is the bait 
nearly always now. Not the least agreeable result of this is the 
deligntful audacity which has come to characterize the blagucur. 
Not very long ago a person of mature age and respectable ap- 
arance was heard in a crowded club dining-room to iv form 
neighbour that he, the person of mature age and respect- 
able appearance, was a constant contributor to a certain periodical 
and that a certain well-known man of letters was the editor 
thereof. The second statement proved the falsity of the first, 
for the person named had not, and never had, anything to do 
with the said editorship. But the agreeable audacity of the 
— of mature age consisted in the facts—first, that the man of 
tters he spoke of was a member of the club, and known to most 
of its other members, in any gathering of whom it was also all 
but certain that some actual contributors to the said periodical 
would be found. In a country-house smoking-room, a railway 
carriage, or elsewhere, the blague would have been very ordinary 
; in the place and circumstances it was nearly sublime, 
It was, though on a smaller scale, almost better blague than “ (7.” 
Yet to “G.” shall due commendation not be wanting, and, it may 
be said in the words of the parrot when the conjurer happened to 
blow up the ship’s magazine, “That's first rate! What'l! he do 
next?” These were the last words of the sagacious bird as with 
the rest of the crew it conjugated the verb tre ad astra. In less 
trying circumstances, now that his month of brief but lively fame 
has expired, the same words may be pronounced on “G.” 

It is, however, as has been pointed out, rather of “ G.’s” victims 
than of “G” that we seneeen | to speak, rather of Bertrand (taken 
in his character of victim rather than in that of accomplice) than 
of Robert Macaire. The race of Bertrand is numerous in the 
land nowadays, and appears in innumerable varieties. Now he is 
gulled by theories of the Georgian and Hyndmanic kind, in which 
case it is observed that the mention of a gallows is very painful 
to his ears, and causes him to exhibit even more emotion than 
that congregation of birds to whom our dear Alice innocently un- 
folded the merits of her cat Dinah. Now (and very often) he 
believes in Mr. Gladstone, and is quite certain that, if Mr. 
Gladstone were turned out, the stars would mingle with the ocean 
and a general cataclysm would result. Now he is found listenin 
to a political Dissenter, and quite convinced that the political 
Dissenter’s one burning idea is to do good to the Church of 
England, and to free her from the disabilities and inconveniences 
inflicted by her unworthy sons. Bertrand believes that Mr. 
Gladstone did not ever mention the connexion between Clerken- 
well and the clumsiness of Sergeant Brett in, as Mr. McCarthy has 
it, “getting in the way of a bullet” on the one hand, and the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church on the other. He is sure 
that, if Lord Salisbury were in Downing Street, the butchers’ shops 
would positively swarm with large blue flies. But it is chiefly in one 
particular aspect that we look at Bertrand to-day, the weakness 
which made him swallow “G.”—great “G.”—and which con- 
tinually makes him swallow little G.’s, and indeed little letters all 
through the alphabet from A to Z. 

There is—Bertrand may be surprised to hear—no more colossal 
blague in the world than the affectation of personal and private 
information which in politics, as in far minor matters, distinguishes 
certain newspapers at the present day. To begin with, the in‘or- 


| mation is nearly always inaccurate; and, in the second place, if it 
| were ever accurate, it would be nearly always unimportant. There 


was a time not so very long ago when private information was im- 
portant in all things, aud especially importantin politics. There were 
no telegraphs—at least, none in general use— there was a cothpara- 
tively limited and a very slow check of popular opinion, wise or 
foolish, on persons who were directly responsible for the conduct 
of events, and the number of those persons was small and confined 
in its constituents to a strictly defined class. Therefore political 
“tips” were then really valuable; at the present time they are 
nearly valueless. Every one who has any connexion with the 
press, and at the same time with political life, knows this perfectly 
well ; but the public does not know it, and so paragraph-monzering 
journalism succeeds. Until very recently this journalism was 
chiefly confined to the provincial papers, but it has now sprea:l to 
London, and though its results are an amusing spectacle to those 
who know the ropes, they are misleading and mischievous, be- 
cause they interfere with any attempt on Bertrand’s pert to 
form his own opinion. The old tyranny of the leading article 
was bad enough, and every one who can remember dinner-tables 
even ten or fifteen years back can remember the man (be is 
rare now, aud that is the only good of the paragraph system) 
who solemnly discoursed to the hapless guest nearest him at 
dinner the contents of a newspaper article which the said guest 
had read, and very likely seen to be rabbish, eight or nive hours 
before. The agraph-mongers and the evenivg pa have 
killed this man, but they have put & worse in his stead. 
The new bore “ has reason to think” (that is, he bas seen, as . 
every one else has, a statement by the Loudon Correspondent 
of the Bungay Blazer, or a paragraph at the eod of the leaders 
of the Daily Flagpost) that such and such is the case about 
such and such a matter. The old bore pretended to reason, 
though he reasoned with another man’s logic; the new bore 
pretends to have heard, and listens with another man’s trumpet, 
And what he hears is mostly, if not wholly, b/ague. Let any man 
call to mind recent anticipations of recent important decisions or 
plans. Either they have widely wrong, or they have been 
such as apy shrewd person might guess, or they have been deliberate 


| 
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ballons dessai, thrown up more or less in collusion with the 
persons concerned to see how much the public would stand. In 
the very few cases in which of late years really important infor- 


mation has been published exclusively by any newspaper, it has | 


been a case of corruption or other misbehaviour—cases which 
naturally may be left out of account. 

Therefore Bertrand, if he is an intelligent Bertrand (and he has 
occasionally somiéglimmerings of intelligence, though “ on the 
whole he is Not intelligent ”), may be very strongly advised not to 
put his trust in paragraphs, or in newspapers that deal in para- 
graphs, or in newspapers that deal in personal information of any 
kind whatever. It is , good. Bertrand, and it is blague by 
which, whatever your fried: Robert may represent to you, you, 
and not anybody else, are to be taken in. Space and time would 
fail to tell of the ways in which this blague is manufactured. 
Much of it comes from hangers about the House of Commons who 
put leading questions to long-suffering members, and whom the 
said members pay in their own coin on the model of “Thou sayest 
it.” A good deal more is sheer inventioa—having no foundation 
in fact, stronger than the “ flimsy” (very greasy and nasty tissue 
paper for manifolding, if Bertrand wants to know what “ flimsy” 
is) on which it is often written. Other items come from what 
somebody says who has:inet somebody who dined last night with 
somebody else. Others from some obliging person who sends to 
his particular friend as a i favour intelligence which he 
also sends at the same time to five hundred other particular 
friends, with a discreet insinuation that no one but the particular 
receiver bas it at all. But whatever it is, and whatever its origin, 
it is blague, Bertrand, blague. 

The enormous supply of persons nowadays who would like to 
be knowing, and who don't know, alone keeps up this profitable 
business.. They don’t know, for instance, that when a man calls a 
silver-grey goat coal-black, it argues a slight want of acquaintance 
with the agreeable original. It is quite safe to put off on them 
almost any bit of personal blague, for the fact of the personality 
tickles them, and they have not the means of checking its correct- 
ness. Very often they do not read a great number of newspapers 
(an infallible though a laborious corrective of blague), and take 
what their favourite print says for gospel. Of such is the king- 
dom of dlaque, and, it may be added, the premiership of certain 
Prime Ministers who need not be more particularly mentioned. 
Probably the most colossal piece of blague ever put off on a country 
of dupes was the assertion now to be met in every Radical news- 
paver that the time of the last Government was a time of rebuke 
and of disaster and of shuddering not to be thought of with- 
out horror or repeated without madness. The time of the last 
Gove:nment, at least its last four years, was a time of remarkable 
commercial and atmospheric misfortune, of gross political faction 
-on the part of the Opposition, of some unnecessary and discredit- 
able blunders on the part of the Government, but on the whole 
the most prosperous and honcurable time that England asa nation 
(not as a congeries of traders) has known for a full quarter of a 
century. That is the fact; the other account is blague, Our friend 
Bertrand, good soul, swallows the dlague in this as in other 
matters, and never troubles himself about the fact. And he helps 
his friend Robert to perpetuate the reign of biaque, and shudders 
at the idea of its being over, and at the wicked men who want 
him to put en end to it and to think for himself, and see for 
himself, and take nothing on trust, and not ask himself (like an 
incomparable and tmpaycble parson of the name of Banks the other 
doy) “ How it came that best of Governments had any diffi- 
culties at all?” but “ How it came that a Government which 
had such a remarkable amount of difficulties came to be considered 
the best of Governments?” But the contemplation of the Nev. 
Bertrand Banks (they called him “ E. G.” in the reports, but that 
> tye me mistaken) would lead us too far. Explicit de blaguis for 

time. 


EMMANUEL COLLEGE. 


HE tercentenary of Emmanuel College has been a great success. 
‘ormer members of the College testitied their affection to 
the old House by coming up in large numbers; and America 
showed that she had not forgotten the place of Harvard’s education 
by the presence of her Minister and of Professor Norton, who had 
come over as a special envoy from the Transatlantic Emmanuel, 
It is a commonplace that alter-dinner speeches must be criticized 
with gentleness; but on this occasion there was little room for 
anything but cordial praise. The speakers had evidently sg 
their utterances with much thoughtfulness, and said what they 
bad to say in appropriate sentences, which had the rare merit of 
hearty sincerity. We could have wished to have heard a little more 
about Emmanuel, and a little less about Harvard; for we were 
assembled to celebrate the tercentenary of the mother, not that of 
the child. But, in the presence of such distinguished guests, 
it was natural that the speeches should take the turn they 
did; and to have altered # word of Professor Norton's oration 
would have been to have altered it for the worse. Still, we 
venture to assert, Emmanuel has a past of her own, a past 
which may not be one of great academic brilliancy, but is of very 
distinctive character, of which not only all Emmanuel men, but 
the University at large, may well be proud, As the Master 
happily poimted out, it was at one time a iurce and an influence in 
itself, a centre of 


the University, compelling all those who were 
within not to anllormity 


ity of action, but to activity, 


intelligence, and thought. Weare glad to be able to say now, 
what we hoped to have heard said by some of the speakers who 
followed him, that these traditions have been by no means forgotten 
by the present Society, and that the Emmanuel of to-day, though 
its studies have been widened, and keep pace with the intellectual 
development of the University, does no discredit to the Puritan 
founder who, portrayed by.a contemporary of no mean skill, looks 
down upon visitors from one end of the long gallery, with a stern 
and somewhat forbidding expression, as though wondering why 
they come there to disturb his pious meditations. 

The cause of the original distinctiveness of Immanuel will be 
readily understood when it is remembered that it is really the first 

t- Reformation College in either Oxford or Cambridge; for 
esus College, Oxford, founded in 1571, was a special institution, 
restricted to natives of Wales; and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
founded in 1546, was, after all, only an expansion of King’s Hall ; 
and the traditions of that College, and of the other foundations 
which Henry VIII. united to it, would naturally be carried on in 
the new institution which he endowed so liberally, and whose 
statutes he or his advisers framed on such a remarkably broad 
basis, Sir Walter Mildmay had very different intentions in found- 
ing Emmanuel College. King Henry directed his students to 
make themselves familiar with literature, languages, and science ; 
Sir Walter declares that he has proposed to himself one sole 
object, the training up of the largest possible number of persons in 
such a way that they may be made fit for the sacred ministry of 
the Divine Word and Sacraments. A new College will at all 
times be greatly influenced by the Master who presides over it at 
its birth; but this was still more the case three centuries ago, 
when the Master frequently held a number of offices in addition to 
the Mastership, and associated with the Fellows in far closer inter- 
course than is at present either customary or possible. Mildmay 
selected as his first Master a man who had been his intimate friend 
when they were both students at Christ's College, Laurence 
Chadertun. He had deliberately renounced the old faith, and, as 
we are told in an interesting Latin Life of him by Dr, Dillingham, 
one of his successors in the Mastership, of which an excellent and 
timely translation has just been published by a late Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Mr. Shuckburgh, had suffered severely in 
consequence. His father, on learning his meditated change of 
creed, is said to have written him the following brutal letter :— 

Dear 

If you will renounce the new sect which you have joined, you may 
expect all the happiness which the care of an indulgent father can secure 
you; otherwise I enclose in this letter a shilling to buy a wallet with. Go 
and beg for your living. Farewell! 

A lad of spirit was not likely to be changed by such a missive as 
this ; he persevered, struggling successfully against great pecuniary 
difficulties, and achieved considerable academic distinction. His 
firmness and sincerity may have been the qualities which deter- 
mined Mildmay to entrust his College to his guidance, for he is 
reported te have said, when Chaderton was offered a valuable 
benefice at the very time when he was asking him to accept a 
poor Mastership :—“ If you won't be Master, [ certainly am not 
going to be founder of a College.” Whereupon Chaderton refused 
the living and entered upon his new duties. His strong Pro- 
testantism had become notorious in the University, and it is not 
unlikely that the choice of him as Master may have prompted 
Queen Elizabeth’s remark to Sir Walter, when he next appeared 
at Court:—“ Sir Walter, I hear you have erected a Puritan 
foundation.” “ No, Madam,” he replied, “ far be it from me to 
countenance anything contrary to your established laws, but I 
have set an acorn, which, when it becomes an oak, God alone 
knows what will be the fruit thereof.” Thus far the conversation 
has been often repeated, but the sequel is, we believe, not known 
beyond the traditions of the Mildmay family. The Queen made 
inquiries into the objects of the new foundation, and, finding them 
satisfactory, gave Sir Walter a ring, still preserved by his de- 
scendants, to signify her approval. The charter is dated 
January 11, 1584; the statutes were given in October of the 
following year; and on the last day of May, 1589, the founder 
died. He had therefore but little opportunity of developing his 
College, and the eminence to which it rose almost immediately 
must bave been wholly due to the energy and devotion of 
the Master. [Turitan doctrines were at that time beginni 
to be popular at Cambridge; and a new —— un ette 

ition, would be likely to adopt them. The statutes, 
however, did not render such adoption imperative, and the 
strong Puritan tone which distinguished College must 
unquestionably have been set by Chaderton. Rumours of the 
peculiar observances in fashion at Emmanuel reached the ears of 
Archbishop Laud, and he seems to have made fruitless efforts to 
reform them, They are said to have received the Holy Com- 
munion in a sitting posture; to have refused to observe Fridays 
and other fasting days; to have used a form of prayer of their 
own; and yn to have permitted “ disorders,” as they are 
termed, of all sorts. The reputation of the College in these 
matters has been preserved in a contemporary ballad, called 7/e 
Distracted Puritan, by Richard Corbett, Bishop of Oxford, and 
afterwards of Norwich, This very un-episcopal ditty has supplied 
an epithet to the College which Chaderton, it he ever read it, was 

probably not loth to accept. The Puritan is made to sing ;— 

In the house of pure Emanuel 
I had my education, 
Where my friends surmise 

I dazel'd my 


eyes 
With the sight of revelation, 
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Boldly I preach, hate a cross, hate a surplice, 
Mitres, copes, and rochets ; 
hear me pray nine times a day 
And fill your heads with crotchets ! 


When Chaderton had held the Mastership for thirty-eight 
years, he gave an additional proof pf the wisdom of Mildmay’s 
choice of him by bravely determining to resign it in favour of 
@ younger man. reasons are stated as follows by Dr. 

illingham 


He was unwilling that the Mastership should fall into contempt in his 
He knew that one generation hard on the heels of the 

other, and, as it were, tries to shoulder it out. It was wisest, then, he 
thought, to resign his office in good time. A oe man might perhaps 
govern the younger men, and restrain them better by his authority and 
example as being nearer their own time of iife, and having more sympathy 
in their pursuits, while his own experience would uot cease to be of service 
to the College, though he were separated from it. Perhaps he wished to 
see his own character surviving 1m the persons of his successors. If so, his 
prescience did not deceive him. He found immense pleasure in observing his 
College flourishing and triumphant under the rule of his successors— 


Preston, S t, orth, men of wide acquaintance, high 
honour and industry, and of liberal and munificent disposition. 


Chaderton lived for eighteen years after his resignation, dying 
in November 1640. When his age was ken of, he was fond 
of telling people that he was eight years old when Boulogne was 
taken by King Henry, September 14, 1544. According to his 
‘computation he would have been 104 years old when he died. 
His biographer, however, gives good reasons for assigning his 
birthday to 1539, which would make him two years younger. 
He retained his faculties to the last, and beheld his College 

perous in a way which may well be called triumphant. 
The admissions were at one time greater than those of any College 
in the University except Trinity College, rising in the ten years 
between 1627 and 1637 to an average of 65 in each year; and 
when the Commonwealth came, and twelve Masters of Colleges 
were di for their refusal to accept the new state of 
things, as many as eleven headships were filled by Emmanuel men. 
Their theological views may be gathered from the fact that eight 
of them satin the Westminster Assembly; where it is pleasant 
to be able to record that some at least were on the side of tolera- 
tion. By this time, however, the College had become, what 
Elizabeth feared it would become, a Puritan foundation; and 
not a few of the first settlers in New land were educated 
there. One of these was John Harvard. He is known to have 
been at Emmanuel in 1627 and 1628; in 1635 he proceeded to 
the degree of Master of Arts, directly after which he must have 
gone abroad, for in 1637 he was admitted a freeman of the Colony 
of Massachusetts, and in 1638 he died. Beyond this nothing is 
known about him, save that in New England's First Fruits, a brief 
tract published in London in 1643, we are told that “ it pleased 
God to stir up the heart of one Mr. Harvard (a godly gentleman, 
and a lover of learning, there living amongst us), to give one- 
half of his estate (it mi in al] about 1,700/.) towards the erect- 
ing of a College, and all his library. The College was, by common 
consent, appointed to be at Cambridge (a place very pleasant and 
porte | and is called (according to the name of the first 
founder) Harvard College.” 

The sudden rise of Emmanuel College was, however, succeeded 
at no distant date by almost as sudden a collapse. The toleration 
which had guided the advisers of Elizabeth at the Reformation 
was remarkable for its absence in those who were in power during 
the Commonwealth and at the Restoration. The Engagement of 
1649 and the Act of Uniformity of 1662 were equally fatal to the 
prosperity of the University. At Emmanuel Dr. Dillingham was 
ejected from the Mastership, and Sancroft, afterwards the non- 
juring Archbishop of Canterbury, was brought back to Cambridge 
to fil his place. Instead of the united College of former days, 
we find discord and divisions. ‘“ Half the Society,” we are told, 
“ were for the Liturgy and half against it, so it is read one week 
and the directory another”; and Sancroft himself, though he 
spoke complacently of the “ general outward conformity to what 
is established by law, and I hope true principles of duty and 
obedience laid within, and a cheerful readiness to take off all the 
instances of that former singularity which rendered us heretofore 
so unhappily remarkable,” was compelled to admit that the 
number of students had become wofully small, and that it was 
difficult to fill the vacant Fellowships even by importation from 
other Coll Yet such was the force of theological prejudice 
that he could bring himself to write to his former Tutor in a tone 
of exultation, June 17, 1663 :— 

I complain not that the th is not so t about us as it was 
it was that the Blessed is 4 
and miscarrying womb rather than she that is always teeming and drawi 
forth her breasts to the children of disobedience. May we be desert 
wilderness all over, rather than send forth such unhappy swarms and 
colonies as we did in this age of sorrow; which were so many and so 
numerous that the atock is decayed at home, and we have none in the 
College capable of succeeding to our vacant Fellowships, 


The gloom of this dismal picture is deepened in a subse- 
uent passage, where he deplores the decay of Greek and Hebrew 
ing, not merely in Emmanuel, but in other Colleges also. Nor 
would it be difficult to show that the University had to wait for 
many @ long year before the evil effects of the theological dissen- 
sions of the seventeenth century were overcome, The task was 
easier in the large Colleges, where competition for Fellowships 


pay te 3 keen; but in the smaller, where such inducements 


activity are wanting, it is only at rare intervals that | 


the personal influence of some more than usually energetic Master 
or Tutor attracts brilliant men, and raises the reputation of the 
House to a foremost place. This happy result it has not, as yet, 
been the fortune of toachieve. TheCollege can 
of having been the cradle of the Cambridge Platonists— Whichcote, 
Smith, Cudworth, More, and Culverwell, were all originally 
educated there; and during the | st century the names of many 
persons eminent in politics, theology, and literature might be 
cited ; but it has never been able again to establish for itself a dis- 
tinctive character, a special stamp of individuality. It is curious 
to note that. it gradually became what Mr. Shuckburgh calls 
“the acknowledged home of Tory orthodoxy.” Such it certainly 
was during the jovial Mastership of Richard Farmer (1775-97), 
whose essay On the Learning of Shakespeare, now probably but 
little read, marks a new departure in Sh rian criticism, and 
might, had it fallen on an age when such studies were ap- 
reciated in the University, have inaugurated a new period of 
intellectual activity in the College. A few later the 
pos political tone is amusingly illustrated in a letter from 
¢. Samuel Parr (also an Emmanuel man), written to the Master, 
Dr. Cory, in 1819. He was giving to the College a copy of the 
editio princeps of Aristophanes which had belonged to Sir Samuel 
Romilly. “I cannot a smiling,” he says, “when I recollect 
that your Tory-Rory College is to have a Present tainted in its 
p to you by the Politics of two such naughty Whigs as Sir 
Samuel Romilly and Samuel Parr.” 


The original arrangement of the College buildings, notwith- 
standing a more than usual amount of alteration, can still be traced 
without much difficulty. Sir Walter Mildmay had got ion 
of the site of a Dominican convent before the buildings had been 
wholly destroyed. The church and the refectory, at least, were 
still complete, and he is said to have intentionally made manifest 
his contempt for ancient tradition by turning the former into the 
Hall and the latter intothe Chapel. Loggan’s view, taken in 1688, 
shows distinctly the outline of the great west window in the 

ble of the Hall, and in 1762 the ruins of the high altar were 

iscovered near the fire-place of the Combination Room, which 
then, as now, was placed at the east end of the Hall. The neces- 
sary alterations in the conventual buildings, with the construction 
of a range of chambers, called The Founder’s Range, on the south 
side of the court, were carried out by Ralph Symonds, an architect 
of talent, who afterwards built Sidney Sussex College, the Second 
Court of St. John’s College and the Great Court of Trinity 
College. These buildings were ranged round the north, west, 
and south sides of the quadrangle, which then had no entrance 
from the principal street. The College was entered from a 
side street, through a picturesque archway, which opened into 
a small subsidiary court, on the north side of the former. 
These ments, with the exception of the construction of a 
range of chambers called “The Brick Building,” at the south-east 
corner of the south range of the principal court, subsisted until 
1662, when Dr. Sancroft determined to do away with “ that great 
Mark of Singularity,” the Chapel. His removal to the Deanery of 
St. Paul’s prevented him from carrying out this change in person ; 
but his suceessors, Dr. Breton and Dr. Holbech, consulted him on 
all points connected with it so regularly that it may be regarded 
as his work, and Sir Christopher Wren was probably induced to 
become the architect by his intluence. The Chapel, evidently 
copied from that of Peterhouse, is skilfully placed on the east side 
of the quadrangle, and connected with the previously existing 
ranges of building by an open cloister with a gallery above. This 
work having been completed, the old Chapel was fitted up as a 
library ; and had the alterations proceeded no further the ancient 
aspect of the College would not have been greatly impaired. At 
the beginning of the last century, however, the buildings began to 
show signs of decay, and in 1719 the Founder's Range was pulled 
down and rebuilt in the classical style then fashionable. The Hall 
underwent a similar treatment in 1760, when “ the ingenious Mr. 
Essex ” cased its walls in stone, and concealed the fine open roof 
by a flat plaster ceiling. Lastly, in 1769, the same architect pulled 
down the old west building, and constructed a new classical fagade 
with an entrance from the main street into the principal quadrangle. 
But though the picturesque gabled buildings, the aspect of which 
has preserved for us, have all disappeared, the more modern 
structures occupy nearly the same site, and may ibly contain 
some part of the old walls. The gardens, however, surrounded by 
old clunch walls which go back to the days of the Dominicans, are 
still much as drew them. The tennis-court, it is true, has 
been taken away, but the old fishpond still exists, and so does the 
bath, surrounded by beautiful trees, of which the rarest are said 
to have planted by Martyn, from 
1733 to 1761. Among e delightfa ons ambridge 
there is none so delightful as this. - 

We have been led to reflect on the past history of Emmanuel 
College by the very sober and decorous entertainment of last 
week. We cannot refrain from quoting, by way of contrast, Mr. 
Gunning’s description of the bicentenary festival :— 


On the agth of September, 1784, Emmanuel College celebrated the two 
hundredth anniversary of its toundation. Its entertainment was of the 


most superb description, Several lively turtles were to be seen in tubs of 
water at the Master's Lodge, where the people were allowed for some days 
to gratify their curiosity with a sight so aovel in Cambridge. One old 
lady, who had been looking at them very attentively, inquired, “ Pray, 
sir, are them real turtles or mock turtles?” Upon this occasion (and 
which was ordinarily the custom ia those days) there were Many amateur 

Randall, 


singers among the members of the University, Dr. 
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Music, who shone as much in convivial as in musical talent, was called upon 
for his celebrated song in the character of a drunken man. represen- 
tation was so faithful A. ap that Mr. Pitt—himself the life and soul of 
the party—was completely deceived, and, thinking him to be actually the 
“Great Sublime ” he drew, expressed much anxiety lest the worthy Pro- 
fessor should meet with some accident when leaving the College, 


ART SALES. 


T= best known picture that found its way into the sale-rooms 
this spring was Sir Edwin Landseer’s “ Monarch of the Glen.” 
There was much speculation as to the price that would be given 
for this work, which, after being “returned with thanks” by the 
Committee appointed to choose pictures to decorate the panels of 
the House of Eesih, had been sold to Lord Londesborough for 
350 guineas. Three works by Landseer had, at different times, 
been sold for more than 5,000/. a-piece, two had fetched more than 
6,c0cl., and it was understood that one had been privately dis- 
eg: of for 7,000l. The “Monarch of the Glen” now went 
6,5102. Another Landseer, in the Skipper sale, that sold 
for 1,312/. 10s., had been purchased for 1,680/. eleven years ago, 
and a small river scene, by the same artist, that had cost 173/. 5s. 
ten years ago, dropped to r110/. 5s. in the Potter sale. But 
the works of other great masters besides Landseer met with 
rebuffs. Turner's famous “ Dunstanborough Castle—Morning 
after a Storm,” which had realized 2,200/. the last time it had 
at Christie’s, was knocked down the other day at 
945/., @ price at which it was supposed to have been bought in; 
and in the Skipper sale, the “ Rosenau,” by Turner, which had 
fetched 1,850 guineas in the great Gillott sale, went for only 880 
i Where and oh where was Mr. Ruskin? Turning to 
David Cox, we find “ The Skirts of the Wood,” that had brought 
2,3152. 5s. in the Gillott sale, only producing 1,417/. 108., while 
“Changing Pastures,” which had fetched 1,470/. a couple of years 
ago in the Hermon sale, was sold the other day for 1,26o0/., and 
“Going to the Hayfield,” which had cost 2,425/. 10s. so lately as 
last year, now brought in but 2,047/. 10s. A picture by Sir Charles 
Eastlake met with a worse fate still, for after selling in the 
Bicknell sale for 619/. 1oe., it only brought in 99/. 10s. this season. 
A Raysdael which had fetched 1,470/. in the Novar sale, only 
realized 793!. in asale at Christie’s this summer. A couple of 
works by Jchn Phillip, which had cost 315/. §s. and 215/. 5s., 
only made 84/. and 91/. 7s. thig year; and an Ary Scheffer 
which bad been purchased at Baron Grant's sale for 1,438/. 108., 
was lately sold at auction for 5561. 10s. Nor has the depreciation 
been entirely among the works of deceased artists. There is no 
weed to mention names; but two pictures, for each of which the 
artist who painted them declined to take 1,200 guineas five years 
ago, were knocked down at Christie’s the other day at 304/. 10s, 
A pi by another well-known artist which was said to have 
been sold for $40 guineas four years ago, now went for 1471. 
But while some pictures have fallen very seriously in value, 
it must not be supposed that the depreciation has been universal. 
For instance, David Cox’s “The Church at Bettws y Coed” 
realized 2,550 guineas, or nearly five hundred pounds more than it 
had fetched at Mr. Levy's sale a few years ago; and a Briton 
Riviére, which has been sold several times within the last few 
years, has been with at a profit on each occasion, the last 
price being 2,625/. Still, we fear there can be no doubt that upon 
the whole pictures have been selling this season at a depreciation. 
Admirers of old prints had a treat this spring in the sale of the 


Dent collection at Sotheby & Wilkinson's, which far su ds 
' specimen than this of Henri II. ware in the collection of Mr. 


that of the Griffith collection last year in the total realized; but 
there was nothing in the Dent collection to equal the Van Thol, 
by Rembrandt, in the Griffith collection, which was sold for 
1,510!. The best Dent print was Botticelli’s “ Assumption of the 
Virgin,” which brought in 860/., and went to the splendid collec- 
tion of Mr. Maleolm, of Poltalloch. This print only fetched 
221. at the Ottley sale, 33/. 10s. in the Lloyd sale, and 42/. in Sir 
Martin Sykes's sale. A tiny print, by Franz von Bocholt, only 
8 inches by 6, went for 350l. in the Dent sale. It was interesting 
to observe the difference between the value of a good and a poor 
jon from the same plate, when a print of the “ Hundred 
Guilder” piece was put up; for last year # fine impression of this 
very print hed reached 305/., whereas only 16, 108, could now be 
obtained for the Dent The Dent in 
er more then nine thou it to have 
a third of that amount, 

The Cesnola collection of autiquities from Cyprus, which was 
sold at Sotheby & Wilkinson’s, contained a number of graceful 
vessels, many of them some two thousand years old; yet 
they did not “take” among Lritish connoisseurs, who only gave 
from « few ebillings to a few pounds for each lot. I , when 
the beauty, the curiosity, aud the antiquity of many of the 

is considered, the sule may be said to have been a failure, 
Old Sevres bas beev keeping its value, At the sale of the late 
Lady Sandwich’s porcelain, at Christie's, a pair of gros-bleu vases, 
16} inches high, went for 850 guineas; and @ pair of rose Du 
Barri jardivicres, with painted medallions, from another collection, 
realized 1,627/. Los. r pieces, having gros-bleu or rose Du 
Barri gro fetched bigh prices, Bat. far the most 
interesting sale of decorative ob. was that of the Narford Hall 
or Fountaine collection. The Times goes so far as to say that 
this collection surpassed “ all to be seen in the Hétel Cluny, the 
Dresden Green Vaults, and our own British Museum uth 


Kensington,” a statement which should, perhaps, be accepted with 
@ certain amount of reserve. Messrs. Christie, Manson, Woods 
brought out one of their beautiful illustrated catalogues in honour 
of the occasion, and although half the price, less than half the 
size of, and far more plainly bound than, the catalogue of the 
Blenheim enamels which appeared last year, it is a much more 
interesting book, and the gems represented in the photographs 
are infinitely more beautiful. To our taste, again, the modest grey 
binding was much to be preferred to the flaming scarlet covers of 
the former catalogues, especially when one had to the volume 
under one’s arm about Piccadilly and St. James’s Street. The 

rivate “Syndicate,” which was formed in order to give the 

overnment a sort of second chance of making purchases from 
this great collection, was a worthy successor of the voluntary 
association which was at one time — for the relief of 
Gordon, and we may add that it was far more effective. The 
Government has doubtless done much to make itself ridiculous 
this year, but that, after it had had the whole Fountaine Collection 
to pick and choose from, there should be any necessity for private 
people to purchase some of the principal lots in order that the 
Government should have a second opportunity of making up its 
mind, seems simply disgraceful. At the same time the greatest 
credit is due to the gentlemen who formed the Syndicate, and so 
handsomely joined in subscribing the large guarantee fund, and if 
it had not been for this Syndicate a larger number of beautiful 
works of art would unquestionably have been taken from this 
country. Most ay know yo pe of the chief objects sold at 
the Fountaine sale by heart, to recapitulate them would be 
weary work, but it is impossible to notice a sale without making 
some mention of the prices. The first lots sold were pieces of 
majolica, and a plate less than eleven inches in diameter going for 
920!. showed the sort of prices that were to be expected. The 
Syndicate was soon at work, and early in the sale it picked up a 
couple of Urbino plates at 2527. and 378/., which were worth 
the money; but when the Palissy ware came on, it ple more 
heavily, giving 1,510. for a pair of candlesticks, a foot high, 
and it got something of a bargain in a magnificent cistern, rather 
more than a yard long, at 1,102/. 108s, A finer though smaller 
cistern was knocked down to another purchaser at 1,911/. Nor 
did the Syndicate purchase the famous Briot ewer (about 12 
inches high) at 1,300 guineas. Some Limoges enamels came next, 
and the beautiful ewer by Susanne de Court (103 inches) was not 
considered dear at 1,312/. 10s, A ewer of somewhat similar design, 
by the same artist, went for 945/. at the Blenheim sale last year. 

he Syndicate secured a grand dish, over 17 inches in diameter, 
supposed to be by one of the Penicauds, at 776. 10s, A dish, by 
another artist, ted with a representation of the same subject— 
the Supper of the Gods—was sold for 1,207/. 108. at the Hamilton 
os ut this dish was rather larger, and its arabesques were 
richer. 

The return of the first day was more than 24,000/., and the pro- 
ceeds of the second day’s sale were thesame. Pieces of majolica 
which had been been purchased in the Bernal sale were now sold 
at a profit of seven, ten, and in one case twelve, hundred per cent. 
A magnificent oval Urbino dish, 26} inches by 20} inches, painted 
with the finest erabeogue work on a white ground with medal- 
lions, and a Scriptural subject in the centre, was fortunately ob- 
tained by the Syndicate, but 1,333/. 10s. had to be paid for it. 
The great event of the day was the sale of three pieces of the ex- 
tremely rare Henri II., or Oiron, ware, which, by the way, is made 
of pipeclay. This ware was made between the years 1520 and 1550. 
A little candlestick, 123 inches high, was bought by M. Clément, 
of Paris, for 3,500 guineas. There is said to be an eyen finer 


Magniac, which only cost 96/. at the Odiot sale in 1842, A 
mortier & cire (or perhaps a tazza), 53 inches high by 8 inches in 
diameter, was purchased by M, Manheim, of Paris, at 1,500 guineas. 
A smaller tazza, 4 inches high by 5} inches in diameter, at the 
Hamilton sale fetched 1,218/. A Biberon, 9 inches high, was now 
sold to M, Clément for 1,060/. 10s. Some twenty years ago at 
the Pourtalés sale in Paris Mr. Malcolm, of Poltalloch, purchased 
a very similar Biberon for 1,100/, In Chaffers’s book, published 
in 1874, the three Fountaine pieces of Henri II. ware, which fetched 
3,500 guineas, 1,500 guineas, and 1,218/., were respectively valued 
at 1,0001,, 800l., and 

The great day of the sale was the third, and the return was 
about 31,000/, The celebrated Limoges dish by Leonard Limousin, 
painted after Raphael's “ Supper of the Gods,” was sold for an 
enormous price, This is probably the finest specimen of enamel 
painting in existence. The Hamilton tazza, by Jean Penicaud, 
painted with the “Story of Samson,” was considered its nearest 
rival, at any rate in this country. That piece went for 2,104. 
at the Hamilton sale, The Leonard Limousin, 19} inches by 
16} inches, was now put up at 2,000 guineas, and at 7,000 

uineas, We fear that in future this exquisite enamel will 
te degraded: in the eyes of the public from a great work of art 
to @ mere money token, It used to be reat Leonard 
Limousin; it has now become the seven-tho ~guinea plate. 
A ewer, 10} inches high, by Jean Courtois, of very brilliant 
colouring, reached 2,300 guineas, At the sale of famous 
Blenheim enamels last year, the highest price obtained was 
1,040 guineas, This was for @ piece by Jean Court; and 
at the Hamilton sale, the 2,100/, for the Jean Penicaud already 
mentioned, was the highest sum made by an cnamel, The 
Syadicate was outhidden for the best love, but it got @ very good 
ewer by Jean Courtois for 378/,, as well as two dishes at 3364 
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and 798/. by the same artist. It was outbidden for a very 
rich dish, Jean Courtois, which went for 2,940/. In the 
earlier part of the afternoon, a dish of Gubbio ware, which had 
cost 142/. at the Bernal sale, now brought in 8197. A fine piece 
of Della Robbia ware, a yard and a half in diameter, fetched 425/. 
It is but seldom that any of this workmanship comes into the 
English market. A few fine specimens of Nevers ware were sold 
on the same day. 

The fourth day of the Fountaine sale was devoted to what 
may be termed artistic odds and ends, and the great prize of 
the occasion was a carved ivory horn, something under 30 inches 
long, which was bought by a foreign dealer for 4,240 guineas. 
There are several fine ivory horns in the South Kensington 
Museum, One, that was considered unequalled, is carved with 
asort of pattern work, whereas the Fountaine horn was deco- 
rated with cherubs’ heads, masks, and birds. There are, or 
have been, many historical ivory horns, such as St. Oswald's 
horn, the horn of St. Ulphus in the Treasury at’ York, the horn 

iven by Henry I. to the cathedral at Carlisle, the horn of 
harlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle, and the horn of Roland in the 
cathedral at Toulouse. ost of these were what are 
“tenure horns.” They used to be called “ olyphauntes,” because 
they were made out of the tusks of the “olyphaunte whyche 
ys a grete beest,” as Caxton says. A carved rock-crystal cup 
went for 860 guineas. At the Hamilton sale a very beau- 
tiful cup of the same material and workmanship reached 
1,150 guineas, Very many of the finest objects in the Foun- 
taine sale were bought to be taken a ; and, if it had 
not been for the foreign competition, there would have been a 
at reduction in the 91,112/. 12s. realized by the collection. 
This was more than double the amount returned by the Strawberry 
Hill sale, which lasted twenty-four days, and half as much again 
as the proceeds of the Bernal sale. The Fountaine sale lasted but 
four days, and produced almost a quarter of the sum made by the 
seventeen days of the Hamilton sale, more than a third of that of 
the long sale of the San Donato collection, and about 15,000/. 
more than that of the Stowe sale, which went on for forty days. 

This week connoisseurs and others have been enjoying the 
splendid collection of pictures by old masters from Leigh Court, 
which are to be sold to-day. pictures by Rubens, Claude, 
Murillo, and Raphael are generally considered the gems of the 
collection ; but criticism of works of art before a sale is to be 
deprecated. The principal pictures are reviewed in Dr. Waagen’s 
Art Treasures, Smith's Cat Raisonné, Crowe and Cavalca- 
selle's great work, and Kugler’s Handbooks. A critic in a leading 
rey, when writing of one of the most famous works in the 

igh Court collection, said, “ Before this amazing picture” “ all 
beholders must tremble.” We went to King Street in order to 
witness the quakings of the great picture-dealers ; but, strange 
© om enieetie ordeal with so little t suffering that 
we almost to think the picture sent to Christie’s must have 
been a copy. To people of even moderate taste the exhibitions 

urt collecti ve a 
rather dull London season. 


SCOUTS AND THEIR CRITICS. 


partly # , in the was 
reprinted the other day in the Daily News. It deals with that 
useful, if not very illustrious, class of persons known at Oxford as 
“Scouts”; whether indeed the nding class designated 
“ Gyps” at Cambridge are intended to be brought under the same 
condemnation is not y ogeey, though it may be feared that 
whatever holds good of the one is likely mutatis mutandis to hold 
good of the other also. However, as this is not expressly stated, 
our remarks shall be directed to the case of the Oxford scout. But 
first a word must be said about the question of name, for those 
immediately interested do not appear at all to accept the pro- 
verbial view—which does certainly often look like a popular 
fallacy—that “there is nothing in a name.” There can be no 
doubt that scouts were always called scouts, and nothing else, 
“among men ”—that is, undergraduates—whatever might be 
the usage “ among the gods” who their nectar in Common 
Room. Nor are we aware that they made any objection to the 
name. But according to the testi of “an Old College 
Servant,” who addresses the Oxford Cambridge Journal, and 
whose letter shows some signe that the schoolmaster has been 


abroad among the scouts—we beg their ons, the college 
servants—also, it is very different now, y indignantly re- 
y “scorn the haction” imputed to 


pudiate the name, as t 
them by “Fair Play "—“ which name,” as the “Old College 
Servant” D agg it, “is not generally appreciated by college sex 
vants,.” ly News, which might have been expected on 
democratic grounds to sympathize with this noble protest, is 
unkind enough to put it aside as unreasonable, It “cannot 
see why the word ‘scout,’ which has a military and rather 
dashing sound, should be so much disliked.” But sup there 
is any measure of truth in the charges brought against the scouts, 
and supposing also—what is perhaps a assumption, even in 
these enlightened days—that they are in the habit of studying 
Johnson's Dictionary, their dislike to the name sufficiently 
intelligible, The only 


lexicographer has nothing dashing or military about 
it, while it @ connotation suggestive, as will 
presently appear, of the indictment “ Fair Play ~ has preferred 
against “ this man, whom he calls a ‘scout.’” For Johnson 
defines him—the italics are ours—* one who is sent privily 
to observe the motions of the vy Now the very point 
of the indictment is this, “ Fair Play” writes to call the 
attention of “leading Dons and undergraduates to the fact that 
avery day, and frequently two and three times a day, men I be- 
lieve to be scouts are to be seen coming from certain Colleges, and 
making their way homeward, with heavily-laden baskets, huge 
parcels, and crammed pockets.” He adds a graphic touch :—“ A 
few days ago I saw one of these men so heavily laden that he had 
to stop a tram car, and had great difficulty in getting in. Whilst 
I am writing, the very same man is going along towards his home 
bowed down with the weight of what I suppose may be called his 
‘ spoils.’” To this challenge “an Old College Servant” replies, 
not by denying the alleged facts, at least so far as they are visible 
to the naked eye, but by a counter-challenge :-—“ Let ‘ Fair Play’ 
call one of the City police to examine the heavily-laden basket, 
&e., and what will he see? In most cases his spoils "—our 
College Servant gets a little mixed here in his pronouns in spite 
of the schoolmaster—* will consist of the few crusts and pieces of 
bread which his masters have not had time to eat, and in all 
probability a few bones for the favourite cat or dog.” There is an 
exquisite pathos in that artistic allusion to the despised “ scout’s ” 
tender regard for his four-footed favourites. Whocan suspect evil 
of “this man”—though he be called or miscalled “a scout "— 
whose daily thought is for the comfort of “the favourite cat or 
dog”? To be sure Schopenhauer was devoted to his - 
spaniel, though he kicked his landlady downstairs and crippled 

for life. But then Schopenhauer was a philosopher, and such 
little eccentricities are pardonable in a philosopher, but i i 

in “ the man called a scout.” 

It strikes us as a pity that “an Old College Servant” did not 
finish his letter with this masterly appeal to all lovers of cats and 
dogs. For his closing argument, if it is meant for such, is not 
very lucid, and may to some fastidious readers appear a little pro- 
fane. “‘ Fair Play’ has not made up his mind yet for the Church ” 
—i.e. we presume to take orders—“ Jecause he could never use the 
text, ‘Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be 
lost.” There is, so far as we are aware, no rule of “ the Church ” 
binding all preachers to make use of that text, nor is it very 
obvious on the surface why “Fair Play” should be precluded 
from doing so. To interpret the text as a sanction or command 
to scouts to pilfer odds and ends from their masters—especially for 
“ the favourite cat or dog”—may be within the lawful liberty of 
private judgment, but it may be asserted safely that no such au- 
thoritative interpretation has yet been affixed to it by any 
“Church.” Meanwhile the controversy throws a new light on 
the question hotly debated two or three years ago about Oxford 
tram cars. Our readers may recollect that the proposal to intro- 
duce these useful but very unornamental innovations into the 
High Street, which moreover involved the widening, and there- 
fore i of the time-honoured Bridge, was 
met by an influential and emphatic protest from a considerable 
body of old Oxonians. Among the signataries was Mr. Shairp of 
St. Andrews, the Professor of Poetry, who also wrote to the 
Times on the subject, partly in order to combat what he said was 

only serious argument he had heard propounded in favour of 
this piece of Vandalism. It was urged that many of the scouts 
lived at Cowley, and the tram cars would be very convenient for 
bringing them in to their colleges in the early morning. To this 
Professor Shairp made a very effective reply, prompted 
possibly by his own recollections of a Balliol scout of former days, 
to be mentioned presently, for he was himself a Balliol Scholar. 
The scouts, he observed, were apt to be remarkable for obesity 
rather than the reverse, and a two-mile walk every morning would 
much benefit their digestion. It may not have occurred to him, 
or he may have left it to be inferred, that another objection to the 
ats facilities for the locomotion of obese scouts might be 
und in the increased facilities thereby afforded for the simul- 
taneous locomotion of “ heavily laden baskets, huge parcels, and 
crammed ” But it is obvious that from this point of view 
masters who, like Mrs. Gilpin, have “a frugal mind,” might find 
practical as well as esthetic objections to the new tram cars. For it 
13 equally clear that, if scouts in the Oxford sense of the term are 
rightly defined as persons who “ privily observe the motions of the 
enemy,” their masters are “the enemy,” whose privity they 
naturally desire to escape in the purloining of their superfluous 


As to the question of collegiate discipline thus raised, it 
well be left bs the authorities om the spot tandas compunere lites 
To an outsider the first criticism likely to oceur will be that there 
are scouts and scouts, and we may note in passing that “ Fair 
Play ” confines his impeachment to “ scouts frou certain colleges,” 
days college servants, even in 
proud position o ege cooks, who were greatly maligned if 
ao such sina could be justly laid to their . 
lect a Christ Church tradition, how at the of one long vacation 
Dean Gaisiord addressed the Canons, thea forming the governing 

body of the college, in reference to a certain peccant cook, who 
been admonished in vain to mend his ways, and bad unexpectedly 
deceased, im these words, “It haa pleased Providence during 
the vacation to remove old ——, and if it had not, I inteaded to 


definition of the term provided by the | do so myself.” On the other haud a vision floats before our memory 


goods, 
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of a Balliol scout, long since gathered to his fathers, honest but 
obese exceedingly, who had the singular privilege of serving suc- 
cessively two di +o divines of very diverse . His 
earliest master was Mr. Ward, then Fellow and Tutor of Balliol, 
and the much admired and much hated author of the Ideal. This 
scout was ——- the only man in Oxford at the time who could 
have worn—as in fact he did wear—his master’s cast-off clothes, for 
great as was the intellectual gulf between them, there was a close 
physical resemblance. And it used to be rumuured how, while com- 
mending his generosity, his scout would speak with bated breath of 
“ Mr. Ward's great theological work.” Mr. Ward married and 
departed—there were no married Fellows in those days—and bya 
strange irony of fate no less a personage than the present Master 
of Balliol succeeded to his rooms, and of course therefore to his 
scout, who transferred his devotion from the old master to the 
new, not indeed that he could have endued his ample limbs with 
Mr. Jowett's garments, but he used to talk thenceforth of “ Mr. 
Jowett’s forthcoming great work ”—the Commentary on St. Paul's 
Epistles—perhaps with a dim sense of some mysterious flavour of 
suspected heresy attaching to both, though with a difference he 
was hardly enough of a theologian exactly to apprehend. There 
‘was another story told about his comments on his new master 
from which ill-natured people were apt to point a moral he cer- 
tainly did not bimself intend. A guest of Mr. Jowett’s was 
going on gy eee to New College Chapel, and wanted a 
prayer-book. His host was out; so he es to the scout, 
“Has Mr. Jowett a prayer-book anywhere?” “ Well, Sir,” was 
the sententious reply, “he have got a prayer-book somewheres, 
but it would be very hard to find it.” Another story, which we 
believe to be perfectly authentic, is told in connexion with the 
late Professor Conington, and it may be variously interpreted 
as favourable or unfavourable to the general character of scouts, 
according to the political prepossessions of the hearer. Between 
thirty and forty years ago a series of Tracts, containing both 
prose and verse, were started by the extreme Liberal party 
at Oxford, to which Mr. Conington then belonged—his opinions 
on these and other matters became considerably modified after- 
wards—under the title of Politics for the People. There was 
inter alia a poem of his addressed to “the priests of England, 
who at the altar stand,” exhorting them to “cast aside their 
rosaries,” and attend to more practical concerns, on which a dis- 
tinguished fellow and tutor, who is now a dean, remarked that 
they might find it difficult to follow the admonition for this reason, 
if for no other, that they had no rosaries to throw away. But 
there was also an elaborate paper of Conington’s on “ the Oondi- 
tion of the People,” and another tutor, famous in his day for logic 
and ethics, and of strong Conservative views, was asked by a 
friend, “ What does Conington know about the er 
was the prompt reply, “his knowledge of the people is a 
hasty generalization from his scout.” e are afraid the tutor 
had not formed a very flattering estimate of “the residuum,” and 
therefore presumably did not think very highly of the typical 
ecout; but a closer study of the Tract, which is probably now out 
of priut, might throw some light on the matter. Meanwhile if the 
speciality of a scout is “privily to observe the motions of the 
enemy,” the lesson intended to be conveyed to “the enemy” by 
“ Fair Play's” letter is evidently that he in turn should rivily 
observe the motions of the scout, who, being “heavily laden, 

is sure—till he falls in with a friendly tram car—to move 
slowly. Some years ago there was a fierce war of phlets 
between Dean Burgon, then Fellow of Oriel, and a Censor of 
Christ Church as to the surreptitious smuggling of hot break- 
fasts into the latter establishment on Sunday mornings. The 
Censor declared that no such iniquity was permissible or possible. 
“ But I see them, Sandford,” replied Mr. Burgon in his next 
brochure, and a photograph soon appeared, which had a great 
run at Oxford, entitled “Mr. Burgon’s back hair,” where the 
indignant tutor was seen gazing from his bedroom window, 
which looked into Oriel Lane, while shaving, at the contraband 
convoy of forbidden delicacies thro Canter Gate for the 
illegitimate delectation of the gilded youth of Obrist Church. 
Cannot “ Fair Play” enlist the services of some equally resolute 
censor morum among “ the leading Dons or und uates,” to 
whom his letter is addressed, “ to observe privily” the contraband 
con’ out of college of heavily-laden baskets, bundles, and 
staffed pockets? And then, as “an Old College Servant ” happily 
suggests, “ one of the City police” may be trusted to do the rest. 


THE BATTLE OF BOTHWELL BRIDGE. 


HE vi of did little more than expose the fatal 
weakness of the Covenant. On the morning of Sunday, June 
eon was flying for his life before the _ and pitch- 
forks of the “ wild Western Whigs.” Three weeks later, on another 
Sunday morning, June 22nd, they saw him again, and this time it 
was their turn to fly. But it was in those three short weeks that 
the cause of the Covenant was really broken, and not on Bothwell 
i The Solemn League was doomed before the English 
cannon were heard on the banks of the Clyde, When men begin 
to dispute among themselves the reason of their quarrel with the 
, the end is not far off. Even such partisans as Wodrow 
far more 


The morning after Drumclog Hamilton found himself at the 
head of a considerable body of men. The news of the victory had 
fast. From all parts of the country the 

ocked to their revenge. Many of the petty lairds gen 
of the West came in at the head of their moun 
tenants. Many even of those who had hitherto preferred liberty 
of person to li of conscience hesitated no longer to throw 
in their lot with a leader who seemed able to secure both. No 
one then was inclined to dispute that leader's title to command. 
He had shown himself on the previous day both brave and skilful, 
and stern enough to satisfy even those savage and aoe i 
spirits whose favourite in the Bible they prof to teac’ 
was that which records the doom of the Amalekites, It was 
resolved to march on Glasgow. Had that resolve been taken 
twelve hours sooner, it is probable that the town would have 
fallen, and Claverhouse himself, perhaps, have never lived to 
write his famous despatch. But the delay gave him breathing 
time. The citizens were called to arms; barricades were hastily 
erected in the principal thoroughfares ; his own soldiers, finding 
themselves safe among their fellows again, 1? up their spirits. 
When Hamilton arrived before the town he knew enough of his 
business to see it would be no case of Drumclog over again. 
Nevertheless he did not dare to refuse battle. His men advanced 
bravely, but the steady fire from the barricades was too muck 
for them. A fter losing several of their number, while not a man 
on the other side had fallen, they withdrew into the open, whither 
Claverhouse did not care to follow them, and after a short halt, 
they continued their retreat to the vi of Hamilton, where they 
bivouacked in the Duke's park. In this affair their leader by no 
means maintained the reputation he had won at Drumclog. 
It was said, indeed, that he would not face the barricades, but 
kept out of fire in a house at the head of the Gallowgate till his 
men withdrew. 

On the following day the Council met at Edinburgh. Their 
first proceeding was to proclaim the rising an “ open, manifest, and 
horrid rebellion.” All the insurgents were summoned to surrender 
at discretion as “ desperate and incorrigible traitors.” After having 
thus satisfied their diplomatic consciences, they proceeded to 
more practical measures. The Militia was called out, horse and 
foot, in all the Lowlands, save in the disaffected shires. Those 
north of the Forth were to mest at Stirling, those on the south on 
the links of Leith. All were to bring provisions with them for 
ten days. The magistrates were ordered to remove all the powder 
and other munitions of war they could find in the city to the 
Castle. An armed guard was stationed night and day in the 
Canongate, and another in the Abbey. Finally, a post was sent 
to London on Linlithgow’s advice to urge the instant despatch of 
more troops, and two shillings and sixpence a day of extra pay was 
promised to every foot soldier. 

Meanwhile, Ross and Claverhouse had evacuated G w, and 
marched east to join Linlithgow at Falkirk, while Lord Mar was 
sent with some horse to secure the of the Forth. The 
Covenanters were too busy with their own affairs to take much 
heed what their enemies were doing. They did, indeed, march 
into Glasgow, but beyond collecting the heads of the poor 
wretches who had been executed for the Pentland rising, and 
hanging one of the citizens on a prodigious gallows set up 
with much parade in their camp for the benefit of all pri- 
soners they might take, they did nothing. They did not stay 
long in the town. Plans they seem to have none, nor apy 
settled organization or discipline. Moving restlessly about the 
neighbourhood from village to village and moor to moor, their 
preachers preached, as much against each other as against Pope or 

te, and their leaders quarrelled as though there were not a 
ing’s soldier in all Scotland, or Claverhouse himself were not 
within a dozen miles of them waiting for the moment to strike. 
There was no lack of arms among them, and their whole force at this 
time seems too have been not far short of eight thousand men. But 
no men of any influence or position in the country had joined them. 
With the exception of Hamilton, whose authority, since hiscowardice 
at Glasgow, had sunk to a very low ebb, the preachers seem to have 
exercised the only control over the rabble, and such control, as was 
natural, seems rarely to have lasted beyond the length of their 
sermons, which, to be sure, were not commonly short. The two 
ies into which the Covenanters had ever since “the Mauchlin 

‘estimony ” been divided had now become more firmly marked 
and more bitter against the other than ever. The chiefs of the 
more moderate section, or Erastians as their opponents scorn- 
fully termed them, were John Welsh, a noted preacher, and David 
Hume. Hamilton himself, Donald Cargill, and Thomas Douglas 
were the most conspicuous on the other side. The demands of 
the former were temperate and reasonable. They asked for no 
more than they were willing to give. Against the King, his 
Government, and his bishops they had no quarrel they averred, if 
only they were suffered to worship God after their own fashion. 
Though they themselves had not accepted the ay they 
were not disposed to be unduly severe with those who Ina 
word, they were willing to extend to all men the liberty the 
wf for themselves. On the other side all was 
extrav: t, fierce, unreasoning. What they wanted, what they 
were ghting to get, from whom they expected to get it, even 
their own historians are unable to explain, and probably they 
themselves had no very clear notions. ey talked of liberty, 


which they seem to have meant no more than liberty to kill 
who on any point emg ogy dar than they did ; of freedom, 
which meant freedom 


all laws save their own passions; of 


ees 
jealousies of the Covenanters than by the swords of its dragoons. 
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the God of their fathers, and every day they violated alike His 

pts and their practice. To slay and spare not was their 
watchword ; but whom they were to slay, or what was to be 
gained or done when the slaying was accomplished, no two men 
among them were agreed. For the moment the current of their 
fury seems to have set most strongly against the Indulgence and 
those who had accepted its terms, and Wodrow relates an 
anecdote which shows pretty plainly the desperate state of in- 
subordination into which those unhappy men had fallen, It was 
announced that one Rae,a favourite expounder on the moderate 
side, was about to preach on a certain day incamp. Hamilton, 
who still retained the nominal command, accordingly sent him 
an arrogant letter bidding him not to spare the Indulgence. 
To this Rae, who does not himself seem to have been in any 
position of authority, made answer that Hamilton “had better 
mind what belonged to him and not go beyond his sphere 
or station.” It would not be difficult to draw a parallel 
between the condition of the Covenanting camp at that time 
and “the Irish Party” of our own day. Indeed, if anybody 
will be at the trouble to examine the contemporary accounts of 
the conduct of Hamilton and his followers, am particularly their 
language, much of which has been faithfully reported by admirers, 


pushed. 

On the other side Spe went briskly forward. A strong 
detachment of the Royal Guards was at once despatched from 
London, with the young Duke of Monmouth himself in command. 
Most of the writers of that time, including Burnet and Dalrymple, 
have been at great 


= to explain the intrigues which inspired 
this appointment, It does not strike us, however, as very difficult 
of explanation. Monmouth was the King’s favourite son, He 
had served his apprenticeship to the trade of war in the Low 
Countries, and under no less a master than William of Orange 
himself. He was ner with the people for his personal 
courage, his good looks, his pleasant manners, and, above all, for 
his Protestantism-—a matter with him, no doubt, more of 
policy than principle, but which served among the common 
people to gain him the affectionate nickname of “the Pro- 
testant Duke,” and to distinguish him in their eyes as the natural 
antagonist to the unpopular and Popish James. With all 


his faults Monmouth was no tyrant, and Charles himself | 
' swords were not idle. 


was rather careless than cruel. This appointment, therefore, 
was taken in Scotland to signify a disposition on the King’s 


to employ gentle means if possible with the insurgents, | 
~ Ay co , Monmouth’s personal authority could not reach, and the pursuit 


and as such was not altogether approved of. Gentle means 
were not much to the taste of the presiding spirits of the Council 
Board at Edinburgh, whose native ferocity had certainly not been 
softened by the fright and confusion of the last few days. It was 
particularly requested, therefore, that Dalzell By be named 
second in command, who they felt could well trusted to 
counteract any unseasonable leniency on Monmouth's part. For- 
tunately for the Insurgents the old savage did not receive his 
commission till the day after the battle. 

Monmouth left London on June 15th and reached Edinburgh 
on the 18th. He at once took the field. Montrose commanded 
the cavalry, Linlithgow the foot, Claverhouse rode at the head of 
his troop under his kinsman, and the Earls of Home and Airlie 
were in charge of their respective regiments of horse; Mar held a 
command of foot. Many other Scotch noblemen and gentlemen 
of position followed the army as volunteers. 

he near approach of the Royal troops only increased the 
quarrelling and confusion in the insurgent camp, which was 
pitched now at Hamilton. Some friends at Edinburgh had seut 
word to them that Monmouth might be found not indisposed to 
treat, and that it would be best for them to stand off for a while, 
and not on any account be drawn into fighting. But the idea of 
treating only inflamed the more violent. On the 21st council was 
called, which began in mutual recrimination and abuse and ended 
in a furious quarrel. Hamilton drew his sword, vociferating that 
it was drawn as much against the King’s curates and the minions of 
the Indulgence as against the English dragoons, and left the meeting 
followed by Cargill, Douglas, and the more violent of his party. 
Disgusted with thescene, and convinced of the hopelessness of a cause 
supported by such men, many left the campand returned to their own 
homes. elsh and the moderate leaders resolved to take matters 
into their own hands. On the morning of the 22nd Monmouth 
had reached Bothwell. His advanced guard held the little town 
about a quarter of a mile distant from the river; his main body 
was encamped on the moor. Shortly after daybreak he was sur- 
ae by a visit from Welsh, Hume, and another of their party, 
ergusson of Oaitloch. They were in disguise; but Claverhouse, 
who never forgot a face he bad once seen, knew them immediately, 
and took them to the Duke's tent. Monmouth received them 
courteously, and heard them with patience while they read to 
him a paper they had drawn up detailing their grievances and 
their demands. The tirst were indisputable; the second were, as 
we have said, moderate. Monmouth was, however, forced to 
answer that he could not treat with armed rebels. If they wou'd 
lay down their arms and surrender at discretion, he promised to do 
all !e could to gain them not only present pardon, but tolerance 
in the future. Meanwhile, he said, they had best return to their 
camp, report his m , and bring him back an answer within 
half an hour's time. They returned, only to find confusion worse 
confounded, and their own lives even in some danger from the 
furious Hamilton, 


The half-hour ,and no further sign of submission was 
made. Monmouth bid the advance be sounded, and the foot- 
guards, commanded by young Livingston, Linlithgow’s eldest son, 
moved down to the bridge. Just at that spot the Olyde is deep 
and narrow, running swiftly between steep ae fringed on the 
western side with bushes of alder and hazel, The bridge itself 
was only twelve feet wide, and guarded in the centre with a gate- 
house. The post was a strong one for defence, and had there been 
any military skill, or even unity of purpose among the defendants, 
Monmouth would have had to buy his passage dear. Hackston 
of Rathillet had thrown himself with a small body of determined 
men into the gate-house, while Burley with a few men who could 
hold their muskets straight took up his post among the alder 
bushes. The rest stood idly by while their comrades fought. 
For about an hour Hackston held the gate till his powder was 
spent, He sent to Hamilton for more, or for fresh troops, but the 
only answer he received was an order to retire. He had no 
choice but to fall back on the main body, which he found at that 
supreme moment busily engaged in iering their officers, and 
quarrelling over the choice of new ones! The English foot then 


crossed the bridge; Monmouth followed leisurely at the head of 
the horse, while his cannon played from the eastern bank on 
the disordered masses of the Covenanters. A few Galloway 
spu out against the ho as they were filing off the 
narrow bridge, but were at once ordered back by Hamilton. 
The rest of the horse in taking up fresh ground to avoid 
the English cannon completed the disorder of the foot — if, 
indeed, anything were wanted to complete the disorder of a 
rabble which had never known the meaning of the word 
order—and a general forward movement of the Royal troops, 
who had now all passed the bridge, gave the signal for flight. 
Hamilton was the first to obey it, thus, in the words of an eye- 
witness, “ leaving the world to debate whether he acted most like 
a traitor,a coward, or a fool.” Twelve hundred of the poor 
wretches surrendered at discretion ; the rest fled in all directions. 
Monmouth ordered quarter to be given to all who asked it, and 
there is no doubt that he was able considerably to diminish the 
slaughter. Very few fell at the bridge, but the English Dragoons, 
and particularly those who had shared in the rout at Drumclog, 
played sad havoc among the fugitives, and the Highland broad- 
Four or five hundred are said to have 
fallen, “‘murdered up and down the fields,” says Wodrow, 
“ wherever the soldiers met them, without mercy.” Where 


travelled fast and far, it is not likely that much mercy was shown. 
Mercy was not a prominent quality of the soldiery of those days ; 
and the discovery of a huge gallows in the insurgent camp, with 
a cartload of new ropes at the foot, was not likely to stay the 
hands of men who knew well enough that, had the fortune of war 
been different, those ropes would have been round their necks 
without any mercy. There is, however, no reason to attribute 
to Claverhouse himself any icular or unseasonable cruelty. 
The “ fiery and vindictive G e,” whom Sir Walter represents 
as so terribly avenging his kinsman’s death on that day, was too 
good a soldier to disobey his chiefs commands, besides having 
the death of no kinsman to avenge. We may be pretty sure, 
moreever, that the Whig chroniclers of the affair would have 
been only too glad to cast another stone at their favourite 
scapegoat could they have found one to their hand; but, as 
of matter of fact, in no contemporary account is his name 
mentioned further than having been present with bis troop in 
Monmouth’s army. Dalzell, who is also mentioned in Old 
Mortality as rebuking Monmouth for his unseasonable humanity, 
was not even present at the battle. As he, however, shortly 
after superseded Monmouth in his command, as there 
is no doubt the latter's moderation was not approved of in 
Edinburgh, Sir Walter has, perhaps, on this point not ex- 
ceeded the novelist’s privileges. How far he has done so in the 
matter of Claverhouse, either at Bothwell Bridge, or elsewhere 
during those miserable times, we are not now concerned to inquire, 
and it is indeed difficult to determine. No contemporary historian 
could be trusted to write of such a man, either for or against him, 
without bias. Even in our own times his memory has been no 
better served. He has suffered alike from the bitter hatred of the 
Whigs, and the blind idolatry of the Jacobites. Midway between 
the two his fame must rest ; but it is certain that no authority can 
be got from history for imputing to him an unnecessary share of 
blood-guiltiness at Bothwell Bridge. 


GROSLEY. 


yo a Frenchman he was above the middle beight, but slight, 
thin, and dried up. The small round head, for all its wealth 
of hair, was out of proportion to his height, but the forehead was 
large und it overshadowed with bushy brows a pair of small green 
eyes which, though sunken, were full of tire. The lips were thin and 

jose, but the mouth was not by any means on a small scale. Add 
to these a pointed chin, sloping cheeks, a craning neck, and a 
deathlike “ last-sacraments ” visage, as he himself used 
to say—and we by no means get what about his time our fore- 


bears used to call a pS oy he w.” He was borh at Troyes in 
| Champagne in 1718. His dress was remarkable. He wore thick 
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woollen-stockings at all seasons. Beneath the coloured kerchief 
which he wound about his long neck there appeared on high days 
and holidays a small collar of corded muslin. In summer, when 
he was “ dressed,” his old and old-fashioned coats were grey, gold- 
laced, and gold-buttoned ; but then he never donned such gala 
costume but on Sundays and great feasts, and would take his walks 
abroad in Troyes and pass the evenings with his neighbours and 
friends, just as he sat in his study, in slippers, dressing-gown, 
and nightcap. In his visits to Paris indeed, and it may be sup- 
posed in London too, he was driven to putting his hair in 
a bag which he would buy on the Pont-Neuf for twelve sous, 
and was obliged to wear a sword which sadly exercised him. In 
his later years he adopted for overcoating in winter a sort of 
gaberdine of red camlet which came down to his ankles and was 
lined with white catskins. This he had had copied from an old 
peinting of St. Pantaleon in one of the churches of his native 
town. Ifwe then imagine that this queer figure is all vivacity, 
that he illustrates his witty and copious conversation with all the 
changeable gestures of an admirable pantomime, that his laugh is 
full of quick drollery, and that his wan, nay ghastly, parchment- 
face is instinct with expression, we may conjure up before us 
Pierre-Jean Grosley as we lately left him, at the age of forty- 
seven, in the lodging of his fellow-countryman in “ La Place de 
Leicester Fields.” 

Troyes is perhaps chiefly allied in our minds with weights; the 
old proverb has gone round the world that “ Quatre-vingt-dix- 
neuf moutons et un Champenois font cent bétes”; and The 
Heptameron mentions the natives either as sots, balourds, or 
lourdiers ; but here was a Champenois who was neither heavy nor 
stupid, but instinct with intelligence, and as pétillant as the wine 
of his country. Oddly enough, he could claim to be of English 
descent, pointing out that Troyes, where the fairs were for three 
centuries the centre of European commerce, was also the theatre 
of the astonishing treaty of 1420 between England, France, and 
Burgundy, by which Henry V. married the Princess Katherine, 
was named ent of France, and after the death of Charles VI. 
was to inherit the French crown— 

that the contending kingdoms 
Of France and England, whose very shores looked pale 
With envy of each other’s happiness, 
Might cease their hatred— 


and there in fact the second scene of the fifth act of Henry V. is 
laid. English resort and influence all around was naturally great, 
and families with “ purely English names” still continued to exist 
in Grosley’s day, or had just become extinct, such as Allen, 
Barton, Gilson, De Gray, Husson [Hewson?], Massey, Walton, 
and his own, the suffix of which, at all events, is clearly the 
Saxon ley (A.-S. leih, led), an open forest glade or pasture, of which 
there are nigh seventy instances in place-names in the Weald; a 
word which is also, by the way, to be found in such names as 
Hohenlohe and Waterloo, and even, spite of the /ucendo and non 
lucendo theories, in the Latin ducus, as Professor Skeat points out. 

Grosley figured as by no means an insignificant personality in 
his time. His more important works fill about twenty octavo 
volumes—leaving out of the reckoning an immense number of 

rs on all sorts of subjects, communicated to Societies and 
of all kinds, He was a member of the Académie des 

riptions, and even once ran second to Rousseau at the Dijon 
Academy for the prize essay on the “Origin of the Inequality of 
Mankind.” Voltaire, too, mentioned him in the phrase stereo- 
typed in the English of the century as “le savant et ingénieux 
M. Grosley”; and nowadays French antiquarians refer to “le 
savant troyen” with respect. His best-known books were his 
Italie and his Londres. We say “ were,” for he is but one among 
a multitude whose writings have long been well buried, and who 
might exclaim with Job:—“ Ecce nunc in pulvere dormiam, et si 
me quesieris non subsistam.” 

His life was with difficulty preserved at his birth ; he had four 
nurses, and his constitution was poor and his health always dilapi- 
dated. He did not hunt or shoot or even fish, and could not con- 
ceive the taste for sport existing in others. At an early age he 
was mastered by a love for books and reflection, and his life was 
almost wholly — up to literature. “Tout savant est un peu 
cadavre,” says M. Victor Hugo in L’homme qui rit. To qualify 
himself for his father’s profession and become an avocat Grosley 
went to Paris at the aye of eighteen; and there, although an 
anti-Jesuit all his life (he was educated by the Oratorians), was 
taken up by the celebrated Jesuit Tournemine who gave him 
the run of the libraries left by Huet and Menage—a wonderful 
advan for a studious youngster in those days, contributing no 
little to his literary outfit later on, when his penetration, judg- 
ment, excellent critical faculty and prodigious memory had de- 
veloped. He collected a vast quantity of books, filling all their fly- 
leaves fore and aft with notes and observations—a habit inherited 
from his father. Thus notable public events found their place, as 
indicated by himself, in “ a parchment folio containing fragments of 
Bayle’s Dictionary”; and trifling occurrences, chiefly humorous, 
were collected as a farrago “at the end of a quarto MS. entitled 
Recueil d’Arréts, and bound in calf.” Heredity also showed itself 
in what was, for a Frenchman, an extraordinary delight in travel- 
ling which offered scope for his inexhaustible curiosity and 
energy. In such circumstances he was almost literally ubiquitous ; 
it seemed physically impossible to do and see all he did and saw. 
He says that his two months in London were one continuous rush, 

_and still the acute and active mind was ever fresh and industrious, 


But though he only took two months to see London he gave two 
years to the writing of his book on it, which did not eventually 
appear until 1770 at Lausanne. There was a second edition in 
1774, while Dr. Nugent’s English translation appeared in 1772. 

He spent the greater number of his mornings in London ques- 
tioning and cross-questioning “le chevalier Mac Donald who 
was as well known at Versailles as at St. James’s, and as dear to the 
gay world of Paris as he was welcome in the learned society of 
London.” He was also intimate with James, Earl of Morton, then 
President of the Reyal Society, of which he was made a foreign 
Fellow, and knew Lord Chesterfield almost of course, whom he 
pronounced to have been somewhat disgusted with many — 
which the English generally ad celum tollunt rumore secundo, 
Numerous letters of introduction from Paris opened to him many 
“ coteries,” ministerial, medical, and legal. Great personages 
called at his Leicester Fields lodging and asked him to dinner in 
town or to their houses down in the country. “ Pure courtesy on 
their part,” he writes, “to a tramp of my state and condition.” But 
he was not unprovided; he lived in modest ease, and some wealthy 
friends had forced on him a letter of credit for 80,000 livres or 
3,500/.—perhaps one of the ciphers is due to the printer—which 
however he took back intact. Earl ‘Temple, whose position was 
then of much importance if only as Pitt's brother-in-law and 
inseparable aid—for it was before the “fall upstairs ”—crowned 
his attentions by taking Grosley for some time down to Stowe, 
of which he put a long and enthusiastic description in an ap- 
pendix to his book. He saw the Spitalfields weavers’ riots, as 
they got to be called, in May 1765, when a mob of twenty 
thousand (including numbers of French refugees) marched on 
Westminster with black flags and drums, pillaged City ware- 
houses which held French goods, and laid siege to the Duke of 
Bedford’s house in Bloomsbury Square under the noses of the 
Household troops. These were the riots which led Rockingham 
to restrain the import of foreign silk and take off the unpopular 
cider-tax. He was present at the trial, on the 16th and 17th of 
April 1765, of Byron’s grand-uncle in Westminster Hall, and 
gave a minute account of it, noting among more weighty matter 
how the Eton boys on the steps of the throne munched apples 
and chucked the peels into the curls of the Lord Steward’s great 
wig. And when he went from Windsor to Eton by boat these 
boys did even worse; for three of them saluted him, Grosley, 
from behind a bank with small-shot from fowling-pieces, while 
their companions were engaged in the neighbouring mead per- 
spiring in their shirt-sleeves at a “kind of tennis which calls 
for much skill and rapidity of motion.” A nephew of Lord 
Chesterfield’s left the group and joined him, and from him he 
learned “ with astonishment that they took this recreation every 
day at the same hour and in the same place.” He was scarcely 
less surprised to see that the crowd of about sixty of them had no 
supervision but that of “some man who, far out of hearing, was 
seated reading at the riverside.” Later on, in the town, a dozen 
of the boys filed into a shop where he waited for a friend, to eat 
tarts, comfits, and other dainties; the older of them joking with 
the fat shop-wench, and the more enterprising—perhaps rather 
those most in debt—absolutely hugging her “ before our very 
eyes.” 

Grosley’s utter ignorance of English was from one point of view 
an advantage. He heard with his eyes, he says, and he jokes 
against himself about Panurge who by wearing spectacles in his 
hat “ oyoit des oreilles beaucoup plus clair que de coustume.” But 
almost everywhere he found people to converse with who spoke 
French perfectly or passably and who were ready even to act the 
interpreter. Indeed once Lord Chesterfield, seeing him affected at 
the byplay in a tragedy, told him he was indebted for his emotions 
to his inability to understand the bald platitudes that were spoken 
by the actors. But this want of English led him into making the 
most amusing statements. The vehicle of Wilkes’s once noto- 
rious No. 45, for instance, was the “‘ Lord Britton”; the bloods 
of the day beat the “ ouach-men”; the mob shouted “Ourey! a 
rallying ery in rows of all kinds.” Blackfriars meant “ moines 
blancs,” and Parliament sat at Vestminster. He passed Withéal 
going to the House of Commons, where the “Spik” took his 
seat in a simple deal chair and every member conversed audibly 
with his neighbour, taking no notice whatever of the speeches 
except for a moment now and then when those in favour of the 
motion “ asked for silence and attention in achorus of ya! ya!” 
which after all is not phonetically too bad a shot. He had 
almost always a good word for the English—was there some- 
thing of heredity here too ?—praising them for the affability 
with which they bore all his insatiable curiosity. In all ranks, 
professions, and conditions he met with the same indulgence, the 
same amiability, the same kindness, The education of boys he 
thought wonderful as a preservative against etfeminacy, vanity, 
and frivolity; the very opposite of that mollis educatio of 
Quintilian which nervos omnes mentis et corporis frangit. But 
the true Frenchman came out in his abuse of the national phlegm 
and melancholy; and he averred, as Plutarch’s Sybarite said of 
the Lacedemonians, that it was no wonder Englishmen had so 
great a thirst for fighting, for death in battle rid them of their 
cheerless and depressing form of existence. 

If the occupation of travelling was exactly suited to Grosley’s 
temperament, a book of travels was a mode of expression which 
precisely hit off his literary faculty. The novelty, the wide range, 
and the medley of subjects were just suited to bring out his 
learning, his cultivation, and his powers of memory. Objects 
of interest, striking aspects of common things, and the minute and 
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the extraordinary were all picked up by his nimble apprehension, 
and so he produced in is Keates one of the most various 
attractive epitomes of its kind. And we have not touched on a 
tenth of the interesting small chronicle of his life. 


THE PLETHORA OF MONEY. 


HE reduction last week of their rate of discount by the 
Directors of the Bank of England illustrates the extreme 
dulness of trade all over the world just now. For nearly seven 
months in the summer of 1879, when, it will be recollected, there 
was extreme commercial and agricultural depression, the Bunk 
rate was 2 per cent., but it has not been so low since until now; 
and that it hes now been again reduced to 2 per cent. affords evi- 
dence, as we have said, of the total absence of enterprise in the 
business community. The immediate cause of the fall in the 
value of money is the distrust occasioned by the panics in Paris 
and New York, and by the dishonesty of the managers of credit 
institutions that has been brought to light in New York. The 
wild speculation in France that ended with the collapse of the 
Union Générale led to the failure of a large number of the mem- 
bers of the Paris and Lyons Bourses, and ruined very many 
speculators, more especially amongst the wealthy and aristo- 
cratic classes. The panic that resulted in Paris was stopped by 
the action of the great credit institutions; but a suspicion was 
left behind that several, both in Paris and Lyons, who were 
really bankrupt were saved from suspension only by the support 
of the great capitalists and credit institutions, and consequently 
there was a disinclination to engage in business with Paris. 
Nobody knew who wac really solvent, and there was therefore a 
very general distrust generated which has never been quite dis- 
pelled. Furthermore, it was known that the great capitalists and 
credit institutions of Paris had bought immense quantities of the 
stocks which the speculators were obliged to sell, and that they 
bought not for the sake of holding, but with the intention of 
selling as soon as they could do so with a profit, It has been 
felt, therefore, by the Stock Exchanges of the rest of Europe ever 
since that, as soon as a rise occurred, immense quantities of these 
stocks would be thrown upon the several markets; and for this 
reason, again, there has been a disinclination to deal much in the 
stocks quoted on the Paris Bourse. Probably the feeling of un- 
easiness thus occasioned would have passed away before now 
were it not for the train of adverse political events that have 
followed one another since. The disquieting colonial policy in 
which France has engaged, the maladministration of our own 
Government in Egypt, the financial difficulties of France, and 
the growth of Socialism all over the Continent—these, with 
every now and then a dread that war might break out amongst 
the great military nations, have kept alive a feeling of apprehen- 
sion, which has been intensified by the recent ic in New 
York, The over-building of railways in the United States every- 
body foresaw would lead to difficulties; but it was hoped that 
the difficulties might be got over without a crash, that there 
would be a long and slow liquidation of the bank business done 
between 1879 and 1882, but that there would be no serious 
ic. Now, however, it is found that this was too fayour- 
able a view. Unfortunately the panic in New York was checked 
by the action of the Associated Banks, just as the panic in Paris 
was checked by the action of the great credit institutions there; 
and the result has been similar. There is a feeling of uncertainty 
as to who is solvent and who is not, and consequently a very 
general distrust exists. The New York panic, too, has revealed so 
much dishonesty on the part of managers of banks throughout the 
United States as has very greatly added to the distrust. And 
here in London, also, the Blakeway frauds, and some other events 
of the kind, prove that the dishonesty was not confined to the 
United States. These disclosures in New York have given a shock 
to credit which will not be soon recovered. 

There is another and a more potent cause of the general depres- 
sion in business than even the shock to credit to which we have 
been referring. For about eight years now Europe has been tried 
by a succession of bad seasons. The crops have sometimes been 
extremely deficient and at no time good. Farmers have suffered 
heavily ; farms in many instances cannot be let; rents have fallen, 
and the prices of agricultural produce have fallen stili more. The 
result is that all over Europe the classes dependent upon the land 
are in distress. Even here in England agriculture is the greatest 
single industry in the country. Upon the Continent it is greater 
than all other industries put together. When therefore land- 
owners, farmers, and agricultural labourers are depressed by a 
long-continued series of unfavourable harvests, it is inevitable 
that there should be a general depression in trade. The landed 
classes have smaller incomes than they used to have, and there- 
fore have less money to expend upon manufactures; they are 
able also to save less, and consequently are able to invest to a 
smaller extent. The falling off in the investments of the landed 
classes is perhaps the real cause of the depreciation of Stock 
Exchange securities to which we referred above. If the landed 
classes of Europe were as prosperous as formerly, they would 
have invested largely in Stock Exchange securities, and con- 
sequently would have kept up prices. But, owing to the long- 
continued series of bad seasons, the investments of the landed 

A are much smaller than they used to be, and, therefore, 
Pzices have fallen. The bad harvests likewise explain the low 


prices of commodities, for the agricultural classes generally are 
obliged to diminish their consumption, and diminished consump- 
tion means a smaller demand for commodities, and therefore lower 
— The depression of agriculture is not entirely due to the 
ong-continued series of bad harvests; it is aggravated by the 
competition of America, Russia, Australia, India, and generally 
of the countries with small populations compared with the ex~- 
tent of land under cultivation or capable of cultivation. Quite 
recently, in fact, the production has grown more rapidly than 
the consumption, and consequently prices would have fallen 
independently of the bad seasons of so many successive years. 
The result of this combination of unfavourable circumstances— 
bad seasons, low prices, over-speculation, dishonesty of manage- 
ment, panic, and depreciation—is that there is a general distrust 
throughout the trading communities of the world. Everybody 
knows that great losses have been suffered in both trade and 
speculation, and nobody knows, therefore, who is really sol- 
vent and who in consequence may be trusted. Capitalists, there- 
fore, are disinclined to lend freely, while speculators are un- 
willing to speculate. They see no probability of an early rise in 
prices; and, as they speculate only in the hope that prices will 
rise, and that they will be able to sell with a profit to themselves, 
they refrain from speculating, and consequently do not need to 
borrow largely. It is this state of things which is described by 
bankers as a “ plethora of money.” Capital, in fact, accumulates 
at the great banking centres of the world, and is unemployed there, 
because its owners are afraid to use it freely, and borrowers are 
afraid on their to venture on new enterprises. 

How long this state of things will last depends upon the course 
of events. If there should be further serious failures in New York, 
attended by further disclosures of dishonesty, the distrust will be 
intensified, and possibly the value of money may, after the first 
squeeze is over, fall even lower. So again, if the cholera epidemic, 
which has appeared in Toulon, should become serious, and should 
spread, there would be a further check given to enterprise, and 
money would sink in value. On the other hand, if the rumours 
that are now circulating of impending great failures in the United 
States should prove to be groundless, and if there should be a 
recovery in prices, confidence might probably revive rapidly, and 
there might be a sudden springing up of a demand for money. 
All depends thus upon events which cannot be foreseen, In the 
meantime, it appears not improbable that there may be a demand 
for gold in New York. If this should arise, it will check, for a 
while at least, the fall in the value of money here. The Associated 
Banks of New York ever since the panic have been rigorously in- 
sisting upon repayment of the loans made by them to their cus- 
tomers. They had lent recklessly while the speculative mania 
lasted ; and, now that they see the consequences, they have be- 
come alarmed, and they are risking a renewal of the panic 
by forcing their customers to sell the stocks on which they bor- 
rowed at a ruinous loss, Even the best dividend-paying stocks 
in the United States have fallen from 30 to 50 per cent. within 
the last three years. It is evident that this could not meppen 
if many of the holders of those stocks had not been compelled to 
sell, and they have been compelled to sell by the banks, alarmed 
for their own safety by the run on deposits that has occurred 
here and there. This action of the banks has caused the rate of 
interest in New York to rise very considerably. This week it 
is reported to be about 8 per cent., and naturally there is an 
eagerness on the part of capitalists abroad to send capital to New 
York while it can be employed at such high rates. More particu- 
larly the Canadian banks are employing large sums in New York, 
and these banks, in order to do so, are drawing upon London 
for gold. They are enabled to do this all the better because they 
keep a large part of their reserves in notes issued by the Canadian 
Government, and the Canadian Government having just borrowed 
five millions sterling has gold here at its command which the 
banks draw upon. There has already been such a fall in the 
New York Sterling Exchange as makes it probable that shipments 
of gold may take place before long. Whether these shipments 
will be so large as seriously to affect the London money market 
it is, of course, impossible to say at present. That will depend 
chiefly upon the course of events in New York itself. If the 
value of money there should rise so high as to make it worth the 
while of London capitalists to send out gold for employment in 
New York, then undoubtedly there will be considerable sums re- 
mitted, and remittances of considerable sums would at once raise 
the value of money here. But, even if this should occur, the 
effect would be short-lived. Money cannot continue long to be of 
high value while trade is so depressed as it is at present, and 
while speculation is in collapse. 


REVIEWS. 


THE STORY OF THE COUP D’ETAT* 


TR. VANDAM informs us on his title~ that he has 
“freely translated” M. de Maupas’s Mémoires sur le Second 
Empire. It would have been sufficient to translate it accurately ; 
but if he had given a readable version of his original, had said 
nothing more than M, “ Maupas or De Maupas,” and had omitted 
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nothing essential, he might innocently have allowed himself some — 
liberties. It will not surprise the experienced reader of transla-— 
tions to learn that Mr. Vandam’s freedom is generally shown in 
the bold defiance of English grammar which is born of a slavish 
deference to French idioms. “ L’Assemblée ressentait un secret 
dépit de n’étre pour rien dans ses origines,” becomes, “The 
Assembly felt a secret spite at being for nothing in its origin.” 
The French infinitive is always translated by the same mood in 
English. We are told that the French nation “ believed to have 
returned to a monarchical régime.” Twenty times or more Mr, 
Vandam commits the blunder of using “ignore” as if it was the 

roper translation of ignorer. Generals ignore orders, the police 
ignore the presence of armed men in their neighbourhood, the 
people ignore the details of “ the principal and fundamental dis- 

sitions of the Constitution,” which is possibly what they did, 

ut it is not what M. de Maupas meant to say. Not content with 
reiterating this cherished mistake of half-educated foreigners who 
try to speak or write English, Mr. Vandam considers himself free to 
make ludicrous mistranslations from time totime. In his account 
of the fighting on the 4th of December, M. de Maupas says that 
“ Jes blousiers se dirigérent sur le quartier Saint-Martin.” With 
the omnipotence of a translator Mr. Vandam turns all these heroes 
into heroines, and astonishes the modest reader by telling him 
that “ the smocks took the road” to that part of Paris. Such are 
the sorrowful chances of the hasty translator who makes a super- 
ficial use of his dictionary. Mr. Vandam has yet to learn that a 
smock and a smock-frock are not the samething. Considering the 
general character of his work, it would be hypercritical to point 
out that under the circumstances even the latter word is not the 

roper equivalent of “ blouse.” Mr. Vandam’s translation is, in 
‘act, a hurried piece of hackwork meant for immediate consump- 
tion. Five or six times over he makes notes correcting or com- 
menting on something in the text, and then a little further on 
finds that it has been duly annotated by M. de Maupas. Then he 
puts in another note ingenuously confessing that he had not got 
so far as this when he made his former observation. He has, in 
short, hurried through the job, working from hand to mouth, and 
without giving himself the trouble to read his author through before 
he began. As regards Mr. Vandam’s fitness to annotate, as shown by 
his knowledge of the literature of the subject, it will be enough to 
say that he gravely refers his readers to the Times of some day 
in December for Captain Jesse's letter describing the massacre on 
the Boulevard on the afternoon of the 4th, in obvious ignorance of 
the fact that it is given at length in Mr. Kinglake’s History of 
the Invasion of the Crimea, It may seem that this kind of wor 
is treated with an excess of honour when it is criticized at any 
length, but it is really time to give up considering slovenliness as 
@ matter of course in translation from the French. 

To be sure, if some respect were not due to the English language 
and the English reader, M. de Maupas’s book might plausibly be 
said to have received the treatment it imc ‘he narrative of 
an eye-witness of any considerable event has always some value. 
If one of the commissaries of police sent to arrest the foremost 
men in France during the night of the 2nd December had pub- 
lished a plain account of his experiences there would have been 
something to learn from him. much value there no doubt is 
in these Mémoires sur le Second Empire. The head policeman 
comes, and tells us all about what was mainly a piece of police 
work, But more than that is required to give the book permanent 
worth, A volume of memoirs must either interest us in the 
writer or tell us soracthing new about the events he saw. Now 
the biographical side of these memoirs is singularly barren. M. de 
Maupas oilicial capacity,and, moreover, he writesa colour- 
less official style. There is a considerable personal element of a 
kind in the book. The author was accused, as we know, of havi 
lost his nerve during the attack on the Prefecture of Police on the 4t 
of December, and his fears, real or imaginary, were made the sub- 
ject of one of the many ignoble wrangles among the founders of 
the Second Empire. herever these gentlemen fell out, as they 
frequently did, they seldom failed to indulge in mutual accusations 
of cowardice, intrigue, or corruption. M. de Maupas assures us that 
the fears were imaginary. So far was he from losing his head, 
and sending terrified messages to M. de Morny, that it was he 
who had to keep up the fainting heart of his fellow-conspirator. 
M. de Morny came far too late to the Ministry of the Interior, 
and when there kept pestering the Prefecture of Police with 
nervous telegrams, Reminiscences of Peachum and Lockitt re- 
vive in our minds on reading these passages. To show how cool 
he was and how brave, M. de Maupas tells us of the excellent 
example he set to his employés. When the mob was pressing on 
the Prefecture, a hurried commissary rushed breathless in his 
room with the key of a back door, and implored the Prefect to 
save himself and family. With heroic and withal French valour, 
M. de Maupas made a scene. He collected his subordinates on 
the steps regardless of the raging foe, and his aged mother (when 
was ma mére absent from a French melodrama?), his faithful 

use and tender infant being conspicuous in the background, he 
nm and there dismissed the subordinate who thought of his 
master’s safety before his honour. In the course of his com- 
ent account of how he organized the guet-a of the 2nd 
mber, M.de Maupas talks a good deal of his honour. He 
eo lightly over his early career as Prefect of the Haute 
, and treats in general terms of the series of events which 

led up to the historic interview with M. Léon Faucher. 

The reader who brings with him some slight know of 


modern literature and history will find very little that is absolutely 


new in these “ Mémoires.” M. de Maupas revenges himself fairly 
enough on Victor Hugo by making some rather wooden fun out of 


| the difference between the magnificence of the poet's language and 


the modest scale of his deeds during the street-fighting after the 
coup @état. But then who ever took the Histoire d'un Crime at 
the foot of the letter p—to adopt M. Vandam’s method of trans- 
lating. At times the logic of the former Prefect of the Seine is 
defective. He stoutly denies the stories of massacres of prisoners 
after the fighting, and, to prove their absurdity, boldly asks why 
the deaths were not recorded in the usual registers. ‘To his critics 
it will scarcely seem to require demonstration that men capable 
of organizing the coup d'état were also capable of falsifying the 
register of births and deaths. From an historical point of view, 
the most important thing in his volume is the statement that the 
delay to attack the barricades was not due either to fear or 
bungling. After the ye nme of the letters given here General 
Magnan must at least be fully acquitted of any such weakness. We 
have it under his own hand that he deliberately delayed to act, with 
the intention of getting a crowd together to shoot. M. de Maupas 
is naturally anxious to clear himself of the charge of having shed 
blood unnecessarily ; but his party have little reason to thank him 
for —— truth of an old-standing accusation just at this 
moment. M. de Maupas is at great pains to show the falsity of one 
statement in the Memoirs of M. Claude. He did not, as that book 
says he did, call all the commissaries together before sending them 
off on their kidnapping expeditions. On the contrary, he spoke to 
them one by one, as for the rest Mr. Kinglake said he did more 
than twenty years People who love malignant tittle-tattle 
as retailed by critics from below stairs may gather a good handful 
of it from these memoirs. They will learn how Colonel de 
Charras drank a glass of absinthe when suddenly called upon to 
turn out in the middle of the night, which to the superior taste of 
M. de Maupas seems unbecomi It also appears that the Com- 
missary saw M, Thiers orate from his bedstead, and make an 
indecent gesture. Further, it seemed to this oflicer that M. 
Thiers was very frightened. Of this and of the like there is a 
deal, and allowing for the personal equation, it is doubt- 
ess true enough. A good deal of this sort of thing comes 
under the scrutinizing eye of the flunkey and the lady’s-maid. 
The purely political part of the book tells nothing new to any- 
body who has read his Kinglake with the necessary grains of 
salt. M.de Maupas, like the inferior kind of French political 
writers, dearly loves the jingling of formulas. He profoundly 
observes that nations do not change their character in a day. 
“ Tant il est vrai,” he says in one place (we quote the original, 
and not the translation, as we wish to show what M. de 
Maupas really said), “ qu’une législation permanente ne saurait 
s’'appliquer & une société ou la mobilité des esprits, encouragée par 
le principe méme du gouvernement, transfcrme incessamment la 
situation du ov He abounds in just and original observations 
of this sort. To judge from certain pa in his book, par- 
ticularly from one in which he asks us gushingly to take our hats 
off to Louis Napoleon, M, de Maupas has a pardonable desire to 
oa us that his party was wise, disinterested, and patriotic. 
e cannot be congratulated on having succeeded. We need not 
suppose, and we are very far from thinking, that the political 
virtue and vice of France were divided in the lump between 
Bonapartists and not-Bonapartists. All the black was not on 
one side and the white on the other. The Assembly was divided 
and weak, There were faddists and intriguers for mere pedantic 
dreams ir plenty on its benches, In it and out of it there was a 
busy and dangerous anarchist party. The Republic was founded 
by a surprise and had proved vacillating. Neither is the use of 
force the chief charge against the Bonapartists. In that respect 
no French party can afford to throw stones at any other; for, with 
the single exception of the monarchy of Charles x, no Government 
in France, not even M. Grévy’s, has been established without the 
actual or threatened use of violence since 1792. It is perfectly 
open to the Bonapartists to taunt their opponents, whether Re- 
publicans or Orleanists, with their readiness to use the mob, 
which is a far more dangerous political instrument than the 
army. They were entitled to fight for themselves in the general 
scramble, If everybody draws a distinction at once between them 
and their rivals, it is because of the character of their leaders and 
the methods of their warfare. All M. de Maupas’s gush and all 
his platitudes will do nothing to alter the received opinion on that 
point. After reading his apology—for, in spite of its swaggering 
tone, it is an apology—Louis Napoleon appears as he did before— 
a dreamer of showy dreams and a contriver of mean stratagems. 
His followers continue to be military bravos, impudent Parisian 
speculators, or superior policemen—and that, to call things by 
eir right names, is the case of M. de Maupas—who looked on 
all government as an affair of the Rue de Jérusalem, It is, no 
doubt, true that because Legitimists, Orleanists, and Republicans all 
loved their several formulas better than their country, and were 
generally so clever that they had no common sense, and because 
the mass of Frenchmen look upon the raking together of sous as 
the end of existence, that therefore the set of persons described 
above ruled France for years. In view of these facts, we are 
quite prepared to accept the Empire as a natural development, and 
as the sort of government which comes to countries given over 
to the attorney species by revolutions and the worship of the 
goddess of lubricity. It is no reason, however, why we should 
accept M. de Maupas’s invitation, and take our hats off to Louis 
Napoleon and his “little knot of middl men who were 
pusbing their fortunes in Paris” about the early fifties. 
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BOUND TOGETHER.* 


HE sudden and deserved success achieved by the author of 
Called Back ought not to prejudice the critic in his judgment 
of a series of less striking stories by the same hand. ‘he tales 
included in Bound Together are, in fact, the record of Mr. Conway's 
period of apprenticeship in the art. They are clever, amusing, 
thrilling, packed full of interest, but they want polish. There is 
matter in two or three of them, at least, worthy of more patient 
study and patient elaboration; matter that would, we think, 
amply have rewarded the author for the trouble of weaving it into 
ainpler and more complete form. 

Of the twelve tales included in the volumes before us three at 
least might have been easily developed into separate volumes, 
The pretty sketch of character in “ Fleurette,” the sprightly, 
tender, loyal, and brave girl who renounces the love of a true and 
honest man rather than betray the weakness of an inebriate 
mother, certainly suggests deeper things than it fulfils, and would 
really be the better of a more analytical treatment in the charm- 
ing character of the heroine, as in that of the helplessly blunt, good 
doctor whom she loves, for the plot in this tale is of less account 
than in most of Mr. Conway’s writings, and rather serves to show 
that he might succeed as well had he a mind in comedy character- 
drawing as he has done in the more mysterious aspects of psycho- 
logical romance. “ Miss Rivers’s Revenge” shows the author's 
lighter mood once more, and is a — sketch of a young 
lady who in her schoolgirl days overhears a patronizingly cool 
opinion passed upon herself by a literary young gentleman, and 
who, two years afterwards, coquettes with the same gentleman, 
now blossomed into an author of note, and punishes herself as 
well as him by choosing the questionably sweet revenge of 
refusing his offer of marriage. We are glad to be able to 
add that Mr. Conway is too kind to leave a bad taste in 
the mouth of his readers, and ingeniously contrives that the out- 
raged lover should return unawares to find his proud mistress in 
tears, which he immediately takes the best means of drying for 
ever. In “ A Cabinet Secret” Mr. Conway's humour plays around 
the china collector's mania until he gets a very graceful little story 
eut of a young man’s passion for Old Chelsea leading him even the 
lengths of proposing to an old lady because she possesses, and flatly 
refuses to sell to him, the half ofa fine set, the other portion of 
which had previously found its way into his cabinet ; that the old 
lady had no designs on the handsome hero, excepting for a pretty 
niece, whose beaux yeux even on the first aeiention drive Old 
Chelsea to the winds, is the pretty sequel to a daring little comedy. 
In speaking of Mr. Conway’s humour we must not forget a 
delightfully cynical little tale called “A Speculative Spirit,” 
wherein a stolid old stockbroker, with a twinkle in his eye, having 
been foppish young artists for daring to aspire to 
imagination, them a most circumstantial but utterly false 

host story, and is found afterwards laughing immoderatel 
behind the door at the recollection of their scared and puzzl 
faces. But this is the reverse of the medal, and the face of 
it is as strong and bright as we have a right to expect from 
the man who could write Called Back. Perhaps for cleverness 
of sustained interest and for force of situation, “In one Short 
Year ”—a tale which does not meddle with psychology at all— 
is as good as | other story in the book; but it is notably one of 
those open to the objection previously stated—it has too much 
matter for its space. Possibly the author does not yet feel him- 
self equal to the heavy task of dealing with such deep problems 
of human character as are opened out in these twenty-five pages 
of large octavo print, 

It is, perhaps, in the tales relying for the development of their 
— upon supernatural elements that Mr. Conway is at his 

t and strongest. The direct and simple manner in which he 
tells the facts, or what he chooses to allege are the facts, of 
his case, the deprecatory preface before the wonderful rela- 
tions begin, the circumstantial evidence brought to bear upon 
them, are all points that inevitably help to carry conviction; and 
conviction he certainly does carry, sufficient, at all events, to 
interest the reader so ae while he has a mind to do so, 
that we should doubt whether any one who has taken up one of 
the successful among these tales has ever laid it down before 
finishing it. Of this engrossing sort is certainly “The Secret of 

e Stradivarius,” the first story in these new volumes. The tale 
is more purely fantastic than any other we have as yet seen from 
Mr. Conway’s pen; it mixes up no every-day, commonplace inci- 
dents with the marvellous; it is supernatural throughout; and 
yet so weirdly and forcibly is it told, that the lengthened 
recital of grim things as called up before the mind by strains 
of music never wearies or grows feeble, but remains entrancing 
to the end. The story is the story of a violin, or rather the 
story of a violin’s owner; the pathetic tragedy of a man’s love 
and death, acted in a phantasmagoria evolved by the music of 
the strange instrument itself. The writing in this tale is of a 
higher literary merit than we have always found in Mr. Conway's 
style, although there are passages in “Our Last Walk To- 
gether” which aim higher as poetical prose. This tale, though 
not perhaps one of the strongest, is in some ways one of the most 
weird in the book. ‘The same thing may be said of “ The Bands- 
man’s Story,” which is also more powerful and interesting in plot, 
and here it is music again that plays the subtle phantom part. 
“The Daughter of the Stars,” called a psychological romance, is not 

* Bound Together: Tales. By Hugh Conway (F. J. Fargus), Author of 
«Called Back, London: Remington & Co.” ° 


| reaching home, and 


nearly so effective in carrying the conviction of its veracity as are 
other less ambitious attempts where the supernatural interest is 
woven deftly into everyday surroundings ; yet, on the other 
hand, in * My First Client” the effort to blend conflicting ele- 
ments is almost too bold, and the supernatural becomes for a mo- 
ment almost absurd. “The Truth of It” and “The Blatchford 
pane ” neither of them deal with the spirit world. They are 
both clever tales, the former reminding us of the beginning 
of Belot’s Crime de la Rue de la Paix, but the latter has a 
plot so neatly constructed that we feel sorry it did not receive 
more attention from its author in the matter of writing and 
characterization. 


MEXICAN RUINS.* 


as ruined cities of Central America exercise a strange fasci- 
nation from the number of interesting problems which they 
suggest, as well as from the intrinsic merit of their architecture. 
By what race were they built, and at what epoch? Whence was 
derived the civilization of their builders? How came it to be re- 
stricted to so small an area of the American Continent? By what 
mechanical appliances were the ponderous masses of stone raised ? 
Is it possible to find a key to the hieroglyphs which ornament the 
walls of some of them? These and many other questions of in- 
terest to the traveller, the antiquary, and the ethnologist present 
themselves to any one who examines these mysterious relics, 
Considering how long it is since attention has been drawn to the 
existence of these ruins, it is surprising that they have never 
been visited or described by any one familiar with the rules of 
architectural criticism. They are all contained in a somewhat 
limited geographical area, bounded on the north by the mountains 
forming the southern barrier of the valley of Mexico, while 
southwards none are known to exist below Copan, in Hon- 
duras. It is impossible, however, to say that none remain 


to be discovered within the half-explored tropical forests of 


Central America. The ruins first known in this country were 
those of Mitla, which were described by Humboldt, though never 
actually seen by him; he acquired his information from two 
Mexican gentlemen, who visited and sketched the buildings in 
1802. Mitla, as well as Palenque, was fully described by Lord 
Kingsborough, whose magniticently illustrated volumes, published 
between 1830 and 1848, were written to prove that the Temple of 
Palenque was built on the model of that of King Solomon, and, 
consequently, that the builders were Jews. The still more exten- 
sive ruins of Yucatan were explored by the American traveller, 
J. L. Stephens, in 1841-2. Hus volumes contain the account of 
visits to forty-four ruined cities, or places in which remains or 
vestiges of ancient population were found ; and he justly claims 
that his work, aided by that of his artist-companion, Mr. 
Catherwood, has interposed to snatch from oblivion these perishing 
but still gigantic memorials. Photographs of Palenque, Mitla, 
Uxmal, Izamal, and Chichen-Itza, were taken about twenty yearsago 

the French archeologist, M. Charnay, and were published in the 
city of Mexico by Michaud, in 1866, together with some notes on 
them by M. Viollet-le-Duc. These photographs would appear to be 
the most recent ones taken, as they have evidently been made use 
of by Mr. F. A. Ober for illustrating the work now under review. 
Mr. Ober’s book is by no means confined to antiquities; but he 
alone of recent travellers has devoted special attention to the 
ancient remains. His work in Yucatan possesses a special value, 
as showing the progress of decay during the forty years since the 
visit of Stephens, thereby in some degree confirming the views of 
the latter as to the not very remote antiquity of the buildings, 
Mr. Ober tells us in his pretace that, at the time of his visit to 
Yucatan and Central and Southern Mexico, he devoted more 
attention to the natural features and historic surroundings of his 
journey than to the material wealth of the country; but, after 
tting his narrative nearly ready for the 
press, the progress of the railways, which had entered the country 


| from the north at several points, seemed to call for fuller informa- 
| tion as to the resources of Mexico and descriptions of the border 


| region. Mr. Ober therefore laid aside his manuscript and took 


another journey southwards, along the entire boundary line from 
the Gult of Mexico to the Gulf of California. The result has 
been a well illustrated and more comprehensive account than has 
yet appeared of the present condition and resources of the whole 
country, in addition to the above-mentioned valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of its archeological remains. 

Mr. Ober began his investigations in Yucatan; he landed at a 
new port, connected by a railway twenty-five miles in length with 
Merida, the capital, and aptly named “ Progreso.” Sisal, the old 
port of entry, which gives its name to the hemp which is the 
staple product of the country, has been abandoned. In Merida 
Mr. Ober mentions a curious custom, which is surely a survival of 
the old picture-writing; most of the Indians till recently were 
unable to read, so the names of the streets were designated by a 
painted figure at each corner or by an image perched on the 
wall. Few now remain, but there may yet be seen the 
Elephant, the Flamingo, and the Street of the Two Faces. 
Yucatan was one of the earliest provinces of the New World 
colonized by the Spaniards; its inhabitants at first offered a 
desperate resistance, but ultimately settled down quietly and 
cultivated the arts of peace. Its history has since been un- 

* Travels in Mexivo, and Life amoung the Mexicans, By Frederick A, 
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eventful, probably because the country contained not a single 
mine of gold or silver to reward the invaders for their conquest. 
The interior of the country, however, is occupied even to-day by 
a race of untamed Indians, probably akin to the fierce Caribs who 
once possessed the southern West Indies and the Spanish Main. 
These aborigines have revolted at different times, and have so 
—— terrorized the whole country, that towns have been 
abandoned, and their territory is actually increasing in extent at 
the expense of that occupied by the whites and the agricultural 
Indians. These latter, who form the bulk of the population, are 
the Mayas; they still keep up the language, and to a certain 
extent the customs, of their sun-worshipping ancestors. Mr, Ober 
instances a native dance which he witnessed, at which they spread 
in the centre of the room a banner, painted with a figure of the 
sun and two people kneeling in adoration of it. They used a log- 
drum beaten with a deer’s antler, and a turtle-shell rattle, exactly 
as described by the old chroniclers, A wise ordinance at 
Merida, which might be copied with advantage in other tropical 
cities, prohibits the painting of the houses white, in order to 
diminish the glare as much as possible. There are no rivers in 
Yucatan that run above-ground, so the people are dependent upon 
the clouds for their supply of water, or upon a curious system of 
underground rivers. The province is a vast table of coral rock, 
beneath which flow large streams, which break out at intervals 
into water-caves, called “ cenotes.” The ancient cities were always 
built near these caves, and the Indians, centuries ago, marked the 
course of these subterranean streams by heaps of stones. Some of 
the “ cenotes” are made use of as bathing-places—most refreshing 
resorts in the heat of day. Some have fish, said to be blind, 
like those in the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. With many of 
them are connected all kinds of Indian legend or tradition. Within 
a radius of one hundred miles from Merida are scores of ruined 
cities; the most accessible is Uxmal, some sixty miles from the 
capital. As at Pompeii, fanciful names have been assigned to the 
rincipal buildings — the House of the Governor, of the 
uns, of the Dwarf. The builders were unacquainted with the 
principle of the true arch; the rooms are consequently narrow, as 
the vaulting is formed by the “ Maya arch.” This was made by 
bringing the courses of stone nearer together till they meet in the 
centre, precisely as the Etruscans did in Europe at the dawn of 
civilization, Another peculiarity is the so-called “elephant trunk ” 
ornament, used at the corners and along the facade of buildings. 
The illustration of this in Mr. Ober’s book is not a good one, but 
a detailed drawing will be found in Stephens’s work, vol. i. p. 171. 
It is so pronounced that it was probably more than an ornament, 
and may have been used for holding the poles of awnings, or 
for suspending decorations or sacrificial objects. Mr. Ober’s sug- 
tion that the builders took the idea from the trunk of the 
astodon can hardly be serious, Very interesting are the draw- 
ings from photographs taken by the author of the “ Katunes” of 

6, Cyclopean columns composed of eight or ten rude stones, The 
early chroniclers averred that they were intended to serve as a 
record of the age of the race, each stone representing a period of 
twenty years. As there are thirty-six columns of ten stones 
each, this would give them an antiquity of seven thousand two 
hundred years! Of Mayapan, the seat of the ancient Maya 
empire, Mr. Ober gives details of recent explorations by Dr. 
Plongeon, as reported to the American Antiquarian Society. The 
Doctor has studied the wan of Yucatan for seven years, 
and, in addition to his archeological qualifications, possesses a 
knowledge of the Maya tongue. Among his discoveries are a 
statue of | Chaacmol, “ the Tiger King,” now removed to the city 
of Mexico. The United States Consul, Mr. Aymé, has brought to 
light at Kabah a rude painting of a man on horseback, which 
would certainly seem to confirm the theory that these buildings 
were occupied, at all events, down to the period of the arrival of 
the Spaniards. Mr. Ober concluded his visit to Yucatan with a 
ride through the logwood forests and a trip to the lagoons on 
the north coast. He bears emphatic testimony to the honesty of 
the Yucatecans; he travelled unarmed, and could leave his port- 
able property exposed wherever he stopped without a thought for 
its safety. Assuredly he could not have done either of these 
things in Mexico proper. On quitting Yucatan, Mr. Ober coasted 
round the Bay of Campeche, and describes, though apparently he 
did not visit, the ruins of Palenque, in the province of Tabasco. 
These buildings, elevated, like those of Yucatan, on artificial 
mounds or pyramids, are characterized by stucco bas-reliefs and 
large hieroglyphical tablets, the most important of which is 
the well-known one of the Cross. A fascinating subject of 
speculation is the mysterious city said to exist in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Peten, inhabited by an aboriginal race still pre- 
serving all the rites and customs of their progenitors. Stephens, 
Squier, Morelet, and other travellers all believed in its existence ; 
but all attempts to penetrate these unexplored wilds have hitherto 
failed. Yetit is the author's firm conviction that in an exploration 
of this region lies the only way to obtain a clue to the hieroglyphs 
of Central America. 

Unable for lack of funds to try to solve this mystery, Mr. Ober 
landed at Vera Cruz and proceeded in the usual way by railroad to 
the city of Mexico. The city of Mexico, the Mexicans at home, 
the museums, markets, and floating gardens, all have separate 
chapters assigned to them, and Mr. Ober successfully accomplished 
the ascent of Popocatepetl. He goes fully into the recent expansion 
of railways towards what he regards as their ultimate destination, 
the continent of South America. These features of Mexico as it is 


to-day may be found in the works of other writers; but Mr. Ober, | 


while giving ample details as to the t state of the country, 
lingers lovingly over the vestiges of the ancient civilization of the 
earlier inhabitants, Among these remains was the little visited 
ruin of Xochicalco, standing apart from every other group in 
Mexico, and unique in its structure and carvings. It is surprising 
that it should be so little known, as it is only two hours’ ride from 
Cuernavaca, which is but a day’s journey from the capital. Tula, 
to the north of the valley of Mexico, contains an interesting group 
of ruins of the Toltecs; little is known of these people except that 
they gave to the country an advanced civilization, and were 
ultimately driven out by the Aztecs. Another race, the Zapotecs, 
were the builders of the palaces of Mitla, near Oaxaca, in Southern 
Mexico. These are perhaps better known than any other group, 
as they have been described by every traveller from Humboldt 
downwards. They possess peculiarities belonging neither to those 
of Yucatan to the north-east nor those of Central Mexico to the 
north-west, Among them may be mentioned a hall, the roof of 
which was supported by gigantic monolithic pillars of circular 
form. The elaborate ornamentation is carried out, not by sculpture 
or stucco, but by panels of mosaic of pieces of stone each about 
seven inches in length, forming grecques or arabesques of extra- 
ordinary es The facades of the Yucatan ruins are deeply 
carved in stone; Palenque is noted for its sculptures and bas-relieis 
of stucco; Copan for the number of its idols and altars; while 
Mitla owes the ificence of its whole effect to the careful exe- 
cution of detail in mosaic-work, arranged, not on a flat surface, 
but with the pattern now projecting, now receding, so as to give 
the necessary variety of light and shade, 

Mr. Ober’s work may advantageously be consulted for informa- 
tion as to the present condition and resources of the country; but 
its special merit is that he is entitled to the credit which he 
claims—of being the first to enumerate and particularly describe 
all the principal ruins of interest to the student of American 
archeology. 


TWO BOOKS OF LITERARY HISTORY.* 


HERE are some books the most immediate and direct result 

of reading which is a sense of disappointment—a sense of 
seeing a good thing badly done, or, at any rate, not nearly so well 
done as it might have been. Among these books, we are sorry to say, 
G. 8. B.’s Study of the English Prologue and Epilogue must rank. 
The subject is a really excellent one for a critical monograph. It 
pla big enough to be fe er and not big enough to be out 
of the critic's power to handle except at very t length. It is 
full of interest of the most diverse Irind, and yu (properly 
and without illegitimate digression) of that admixture of gossip 
which the reading public of to-day so dearly loves, It has not, 
to our knowledge at least, or apparently to G. S. B.’s, been 
attempted before ; it is not very likely (or at least would not have 
been very likely if it had been well handled) to be treated soon 
again. In such cases an author has a considerable chance of 
securing himself, without superhuman pains or extraordinary 


genius, something of a permanent place in literature—at any rate a 
| place held on a good long lease. “G. S. B. on Prologues” might, 
_if he and Minerva had pleased, have been quoted as certain legal 
writers are quoted. 
| This, we fear, is not, as things go, likely to be the case, and there 
is more than an opening for somebody else on Prologues, In the 
first place, G. S. B. has unnecessarily and inartistically curtailed 
his subject. For though it is quite true, as he says, that the pro~ 
logue came to a climax with Dryden, it by no means ceased to be 
of importance with the seventeenth century or even with the 
eighteenth. It is only within the present age that it became 
gets insignificant. In the second place, though facilitating 
is own work by thus unceremoniously abridging it, he has not 
dealt anything like completely with what he has left, and he has 
dealt with it still less methodically. Historical order is set at 
nought here, and prologues and epilogues of the Revolution are 
uoted side by side and discussed side by side with prologues of 
eele and Dekker. Again, this mingle-mangle stuff is not 
mingle-mangled in anything like equal proportion. Practically 
more than half—more than two-thirds we should say—of the 
book is given to Dryden, who is introduced at every turn, and the 
citations from whom vastly exceed those from all other dramatists 


put together. Certainly we have no intention of saying that a 
very readable and pleasant book might not be made exclusively 
on glorious John’s prologues and epilogues. But then such a 
book would not be a Study of the English Prologue and Epilogue 
from Shakspeare to Dryden. Lastly, G. S. B.’s treatment, putting 
aside the questions of its method and completeness, is by no means 
distinguished by rigorous accuracy. Thus, on p. 33 he tells the story 
of Dryden's raising the price of —— without mentioning the 
very important and still unsettled variants in it, according to which 
the O.P. and N.P. respectively were not only five guineas and ten (the 
only figures he gives), but four and six, and two and three. We 
do not know what he can possibly mean by quoting an epilogue of 
1686 and then saying, “ In plays of a later date, such as Wycherley’s 
Country Wife.” The chronology of Wycherley’s plays has always 
been something of a crux; but nobody has put even the latest of 


* A Study of the Prologue and Epilogue in English Literature from 
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them after 1686. He assumes the truth of the story about Dryden’s 
prologue for Calisto, of which there is literally no evidence. He 
yepeats the old but inexcusable blunder of supposing that the 
or or of the character of Bayes in The Rehearsal is a direct satire 
on Dryden. He thinks that the grumble at “vast expenses” in 
the prologue to The Prophetess was due to the fact of the poet’s 
having a regular share in the profits of the theatre, whereas that 
share had ceased years before The Prophetess was revived. He 
speaks of “the Puritans, and first and foremost Jeremy Collier.” 

hat Jeremy and the Puritans sympathized on this particular 
point may be granted. But what guileless reader will not go off 
with the notion that Collier, the highest and hottest of Jacobites 
and High Churchmen, was a Puritan ? 

It may be said that these are matters of no very great import- 
ance; but they show a certain looseness of handling which is 
undesirable on such matters. Nevertheless, it would hardly have 
been possible to write an uninteresting book on the subject, and 
uninteresting G. 8. B.’s tractate certainly is not. The reader who 
does not know much about the subject (and probably most readers 
are in this case) will go away without the clear and precise notion 
of it which might without much difficulty have been given to 
him; but he will have read some capital verse, have been told 
some curious stories, and have had many glimpses of quaint and 
forgotten manners. Such is the notice of the extraordinary and 
not very intelligible contest which went on between the two 
houses at one time, each actor or actress who prologized appearing 
with an immense broad-brimmed carter’s hat several inches wider 
than his or her rival had dared. There is, too (long earlier, but a 
critic is surely entitled to copy the sans géne of his author), the 
story of George Peele, who collected much money at Bristol 
by means of a prologue, and levanted while it was being 
spoken. There is an abstract, at least (G. S. B. would have 
done well to give the text), of the curious prologue in which 
three actors take part, and one who was actually known 
for a somewhat undue devetion to the original god of stage 
representations comes in “half mellow” and delivers a supple- 
mentary address. All these and many other oddities of the 
stage—the “bevy of children,” the occasion when in Charles’s 
reign the actresses had the stage to themselves, and many 
others—give the writer on this subject admirable handles of 
which, if G.S. B. has not always availed himself successfully (and 
he certainly has not), yet he could not fail to avail himself some- 
how. We wish very much that he had done what he has done 
better; but it isa very hopeful sign of grace that he thought of 
doing it at all, and this being the case, we do not care to part from 
him otherwise than in charity. 

If G. S. B. has chosen a small subject, Mr. Hoffmann has un- 
questionably chosen a big one enough. It is nearly as oddly 
treated as it is large, and the oddity extends to the outward 
and visible form of the book as well as to its matter, In 
the first place, it is issued half-bound in calf, an old (though 
not a bad) practice which has almost entirely died out. In the 
second place, the second volume, containing more than three hun- 
dred pages, is entirely filled with elaborate tables and indices of 
poets of all ages and countries annotated in close small type. The 
first, which has some seven hundred pages, contains a continuous 
account of the progress of poetry, including some of the most 
startling statements, and arranged on quite the most remarkable 

rinciples that we remember to have noticed in a book of the 

ind. We begin with fifteen pages on “The Nature of Poetry in 
General,” which may be not unfairly sampled by the extraordinary 
remark that “ it was Plato’s opinion that if a man could see virtue 
he would be strangely enamoured on her person; which is the 
reason why Horace and Virgil have continued so lung in reputation, 
because they have drawn her in all the charms of poetry.” Then 
comes “ The Progress of Poetry in the Middle Ages” (of which we 
are sorry to say that Mr. Hoffmann knows absolutely nothing) 
with ten pages, and next we find ourselves somehow or other 
transported to “The Early Poets of Greece” and “The Earl 
Poets of Rome.” Chapter V. jumps to Dante, and Chapter VI. 
turns to Chaucer, with examples taken from Dryden's version. 
After this an elaborate but most eccentrically marshalled pro- 
cession of English poets begins, and fills the rest of the book. It 
may be observed by way of convenient and luminous illustration 
that Langhorne has eighteen pages and Gray eight, that Kirke 
White has fourteen and Keats eight, that Southey has thirty and 
Scott nine, that Miss Mitford has a page and Mrs, Browning 
eer in the index) not a line. As Mr. Hoffmann has judi- 
ciously and quite openly conveyed many passages from the older 
authorities, such as Lamb, Hazlitt, and Coleridge, there is much 
that is worth reading in his prose, and as his quotations from his 
authors proper are lavish, one can turn over his pages with pleasure. 
But whether for critical power or for accuracy of information, we 
can give his original matter very little praise. What is to be 
said for a man who calls Clémence Isaure (we put aside the 
arallel with Mrs. Harris) “Countess of Thoulouse,” the spelling 
ing of itself instructive ? We have no doubt that Mr, Hotimann 
has some meaning when he says that in Hamlet “ the passages are 
not exhibited as in his other plays,” but we entertain not the 
remotest idea of what that meaning may be. A poem “of an 
obstruse and elevated kind ”.would doubtless commend itself to 
Mr. C, J. Yellowplush ; but the oddity is probably not intentional 
as such forms as “Lander” (who may, it seems, be quoted as a 
critic, but is only allowed his line of index as a poet) and 
“Tphigema” occur. These coquilles 7imprimerie add nota little to 
the interest of Mr. Hoffmann’s curious book. “In classing Charles 


Lamb among these poetical essays” is a very agreeable phrase ; 
and we can only say that if Lamb was a poetical essay, we are 
uncommonly grateful to the poetical essayist who wrote him. In 
the following the grammar is the most attractive element :—‘ The 
Vision of Judgment is a most severe attack upon Southey, in 
which Byron very warmly repels the charges brought by Southe 
against the alleged immorality of his poems, and shows up wit 
unmerciful bitterness the contrast between Southey’s former Liberal 
opinions and his then mad devotion to the principles of the Court ; 
and parodying the poor and pretentious verses which,” &c. &ce. 
There is a delightful muddlement of thought in the phrase “ heroic 
verse, a powerful species of writing of which he was scarcely 
master.” So again, “The former well-known song is stately and 
noble, and possesses at the same time the genuine structure and 
melody of verse which constitutes the truly patriotic.” From this 
many things can be gathered; among them that it is impossible to 
be truly patriotic except in verse. ‘To find a florid description of 
Garth’s quoted as “a remarkable passage of wit” might startle 
one elsewhere, but the reader who has accompanied Mr. Hoffmann 
thus far is past surprises. 

He is, however, a writer with whom it is difficult to be 
seriously wrath, because he is evidently a very industrious and 
well-intentioned person, who likes poetry, who has in a groping 
sort of way some feeling of its goodness, absolute and relative, and 
who desires to introduce other people to his own favourite coun- 
tries. Unfortunately (though we may seem to magnify our office 
here) it is no more given to everybody to be a critic and historian 
of poetry than it is given to every one to be a poet. In the first 
place the critical historiea must know how to write English, 
which we fear Mr. Hoffm:inn cannot be said to know. In the 
second, he must have considerably more accurate knowledge of his 
subject than Mr. Hoffmann (who except as to English poetry 
seems to speak almost always at second-hand) possesses; and in 
the third, he must have some notion of method, of the planning 
and circumscribing of a subject, the proportioning of its parts, and 
the selection of points of treatment. As to all of these Mr. 
| Hoffmann is lamentably defective. We feel sure that he would 
| have written a good book if he could; but unluckily that is not 
quite enough. 


NEW PRINTS. 


f lge various photographic processes which are now in use both 
add largely to the number of prints published and also to the 
critic’s difficulties. It is not always possible for any but an expert 
to pronounce whether a print has been engraved in the old mezzo- 
tint manner or in the new “ photogravure.” Messrs. Tooth will 
forgive us if we say that the engraving after M. de Blaas’s 
“ Venetian Courtship,” of which they have sent us a proof im- 
pression, is so like the picture that we doubt if any engraver could 
attain such fidelity, and, on the other hand, is so like a mezzotint 
that we do not like to call it anything else. However it is pro- 
duced, it is a charming work. The earnest look of the youth, and 
the coquettish and more than doubtful expression of the girl, seem 
to come out even better than in the picture now that there is no 
colour to divert the eye from M. de Blaas’s admirable powers of 
drawing and composition. 

From Messrs, Goupil we have received a fine landscape etched 
by M. Brunet Debaines after Constable. A waggon crosses a 
farm pond; a pretty gabled farmhouse is on the left, and fine old 
trees in the middle distance; beyond, a sunlit meadow stretches 
away to the low wooded hills. Heavy summer clouds partly 
obscure the sky, and throw half the foreground into shadow, 
Altogether, in spite of the simplicity of the subject, this is a 
charming landscape, and a wonderful example of what a capable 
artist can do in rendering the impression of brilliant colouring in 
black and white. M. Brunet Debaines has brought to England all 
his countrymen’s appreciation of the importance of relative tone 
and “ values.” 

Mr. Lefevre, of King Street, St. James's, has published two 
very pretty “ processions,” by M. A. Gilbert, after Munkacay, | 
The first is the “ Triumph of Agriculture,” and has nothing in it 
but what may any autumn be seen in Styria or Bohemia, when 
the villagers assemble with music and march through the market- 
place. The English peasant’s Harvest Home is a very poor imi- 
tation of one of these festivals, There is a sound artistic tradi- 
tion in South Germany, and even the great Diirer employed the 
resources of his genius in arranging triumphal processions, The 
second piece represents “The Chase.” A car decked with 
boughs ea home the deer, and the hero of the hunt rides 
before, his hawk fluttering hooded on his hand. Falconers carry 
dead herons at the head of the procession, followed by a “ cadger ” 
with two couple of peregrines on his “‘cadge.” MUawker and 
cadger have come down in the world of late. These are highly 
o— plates, and the impressions before us are very delicately 

rinted. 
, A portrait of Mr. Samuel Cousins, the engraver, after Mr. Long, 
comes from the Fine Art Society. It is brilliantly engraved in 
mezzotint by himself, and is understood to signalize his retirement. 
from the active duties of his profession. If so, it shows that he is 
determined to “carry out” his burin before any sign of deteriora- 
tion can be detected in his work. Either this is an exceptionally 
good pes or the print is one of rare vividness and fresh - 
ness. The aged artist sits at his table, his plate before him, and 
the shade in his left hand, The print will be welcomed by all 
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admirers of the art of one of our most conscientious and able 
engravers. 

It may be convenient to notice here a little volume which comes 
to us from New York. This is the National Academy Notes. It 
includes the complete catalogue of the Fifty-ninth Spring Exhi- 
bition of the National Academy of Design. It is profusely illus- 
teated with drawings by the artists reproduced by photo-engraving, 
and the illustrations are supplemented by a description and by a 

al notice of each artist, inserted to show “ where and with 
whom ” he studied. It would be interesting to see such a list of 
exhibitors at one of our exhibitions, There is not much evidence 
of study anywhere in a —. of the pictures at the Royal 
Academy, for example, this year. The National Academy of Design 
does not appear to be very much junior to the English Academy, 
as it is “ the real successor of the American Academy of the Fine 
Arts which was originally established in 1802.” Prizes are given 
by the vote of all the calito so it is evident that, though the 
Society has Academicians and Associates, it is not managed pre- 
cisely like ours, although it is described as “a private institution 
devoted to the public service.” There are at present ninety-four 
Academicians and sixty Associates. The art prevalent in New 
York, if we may judge by the illustrated Catalogue, is of a very 
high order. We observe the names of three ladies in the list of 
Associates. 


THE RENT QUESTION IN BENGAL.* 


“pyaat the agitation in Bengal and Behar, which has now lasted 
for ten years, should result in literature more varied and more 
ponderous than the outturn of the Crofters’ Commission is not sur- 

ising. Palliatives have been tried during the above period. A 
B ns a on Rent has followed on a Commission on Famines. 
No less than two Dra{t Acts have been prepared. Officials of all 
grades have reported in detail on the provisions to facilitate the 
recovery of rent on the one hand and the rights of the rent- 
payers on the other. At meetings of landlords, native Zemindars 
and English merchants lately divided by the Ilbert Bill, have 
joined hands in defence of their manorial privileges. In one 
province under the Government of Bengal it is roundly asserted 
that the agriculturists are being gradually reduced to a state of 
villeinage without any of its compensations. In another it is 
‘ broadly stated that the Zemindar cannot collect his due rents, 
and that he bears a strong resemblance to an unfortunate Irish 
landlord. This is clearly not a case for putting down an agrarian 
disturbance by an extra battalion of police, or for clearing files 
of rent suits by the appointment of two or three extra judges. 
Neither will it do for Government to look placidly on with its 
‘hands folded, and comfort foes and friends by the assurance 
that these inevitable disputes can be best settled by the opera- 
tion of “natural and economic causes.” A healthy system of 
revenue and rent, it cannot be too often repeated, is the founda- 


‘ tion of all good government anywhere in India. In no province, 


from Peshawar to Tinnevelly, from Tripura to Khandeish, can 
the various customs under which land is held, cultivated, and as- 


- sessed, be made to work without some control or interference on 


the part of the Collector and Magistrate. The legislation now 
attempted does not meddle with eet denounced by one 
class as a shameful exemption and cherished by another as a rea- 
sonable privilege. The character of the British Government for 
equity, strength, and fair dealing is involved in the settlement of a 
harassing dispute, and in such an adjustment of the relations be- 
tween Zemindar and Ryot as is possible where custom and not 
contract has for centuries determined the clearance of jungles, the 
‘induction of tenants into their holdings, the of agri- 
culture, the realization of rents, and eventually the security of 
the Government revenue. 
‘One of the latest contributions to the common stock comes from 
a ative gentleman who tells us that he is a B.A.—it must be pre- 
sumed of the Calcutta University—a Deputy Collector, and a 
-Zemindar. He writes good English, like many of his contem- 
_poraries; he is fairly familiar with Revenue legislation, past and 
, present; and he has doubtless some share in an ancestral estate 
which justifies his assumption of the title of landholder. It is 
<wery clear, however, that his criticisms do not err on the side 
of modesty, and he complacently disposes of his superiors, the 
‘ Covenanted Civil Service, by saying that “the same desire for 
the easy solution of a complex question and the same aversion 
to details which generally make Englishmen indifferent revenue 
- officers at the present time, also interfered with their efficiency 
a hundred years ago.” This is an exquisite specimen of Young 
. His own book carries in every page a refutation of 
‘the above audacious but sublime sentence. His production, in 
fact, is little more than a seiiction from the Reports and Minutes 
of these indifferent and inefficient English Collectors, Commis- 
-sioners, Judges, and Lieutenant-Governors who have massed facts, 
compared opinions, discussed amendments, propounded remedies, 
and have enabled this confident B.A. to compile his little work. 
‘Te native contributors he makes but few allusions, The native 
ememorial on which he depends is the work of an English barrister ; 
sand he nowhere himself attempts any dispassionate summing u 
-@f the whole case. That he should incline to the weaker or Ryot's 


= The Rent Question in Bengal. By Parvati Churn Roy, B.A., Deput: 
‘Collector, Superintendent of Alluvial Surveys and Settlements in ae | 
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side of the question is no doubt creditable. The Zemindars have 
their own organs, associations, and means of making known their 
complaints. The Ryot, with plenty of sympathizers, needs those 
who can speak and write for him. ie far the writer's opposition 
to the Zemindars and his adberence to most of the reforms sug- 
gested in the Draft Act, may be coloured by his own position and 
hopes of promotion as a servant of Government, it is needless to in- 
quire. Noragain is it necessary to dissect the reasoning which tries to 
make out that the condition of the peasantry under the Moham- 
medan Nawabs of Dacca and Moorshedabad of the last century was 
by no means so bad as supposed. History has settled this point 
as far as it cen settle anything. A province half swamp and 
jungle, the prey of tigers and hogs, Mahratta raiders and Moham- 
medan tyrants, where population was stationary and famine and 
epidemics were allowed to spread unchecked, is something very 
different from the same country with roads and railroads, marts 
and factories, schools and dispensaries, and a population of 500 
or 600 to the square mile. It is quite true, as many officials have 
proved, that in that land of hectors, Zattials and thieves, tenant- 
right was maintained and transmitted in spite of grinding ex- 
actions and summary modes of realizing revenue. Its vitality 
was inexhaustible; or rather, perhaps, villagers were left to cul- 
tivate their fields and to stick to their homesteads for generations, 
while ore usurper dethroned or expelled another at Moorshedabad, 
and Zemindars and Rajas were compelled to pay tributes and 
taxes under the lash or at the cannon’s tot But the real 
point now for discussion is not whether the English Collector's 
tinger is worse than the heavy hand of Murshed Kuli Khan or 
Aliverdi, whether Mussulman lawyers have rightly defined the 
division of the produce between the Treasury and the cultivator, 
or whether the tive years’ Settlements made by Warren Hastings 
and Verelst were judicious or not; but whether the new Bengal 
Rent Bill is just all round in its main provisions, and whether 
it correctly interprets and stereotypes the common law of the 
country in regard to occupancy, transfers, manorial privileges, 
the patrimony of the Ryot, the social position and the political 
bearing of the Zemindar. 

One new feature in this familiar controversy is the contrast 
between the agriculturists of Behar and those of Lower Bengal. 
If, a generation ago, the question had been put, “ which of the two 
were the most calculated to resist oppression and to hold their own 
against an encroaching landlord,” most officials would have 
reckoned on the Behar Ryot. The tract of country which gave 
birth to Koer Sing and his adherents, which sent recruits to the 
Sepoy ranks and contingents to the military police, which had 
deprived the cultivation of indigo in the hands of Englishmen of 
the objectionable features which imperilled its manufacture in 
Bengal, was, it would have been argued, the home of stalwart 
peasants accustomed to wield the club and the spear as easily as 
the spade and the mattock. The Bengali cultivator, Englishmen 
would have gone on to say, is spiritless, ignorant, the bondsman of 
the Mahajan, the worm under the iron heel of the Zemindar. It 
now turns out that the above picture, believed to be true before 
and after the Mutiny, is exactly reversed. The Bengali Ryot in 
the metropolitan districts has learnt to know his rights and to 
combine for their assertion. He is not to be deluded or coerced. 
In Eastern Bengal he is master of the situation, stands up to the 
agent of the Zemindar, and even refuses to pay as he ought. The 
Behar Ryot is the object of pity. For him the protection of 
the law is urgently required, In this backward province rents 
are still paid in kind. The legitimate growth of tenant-right 
contemplated by the Rent Act of 1859 has here been prevented, 
or, if it existed, it has yielded to intimidation or force. Ryots 
in Behar are shifted—so it is said—from one plot to another, 
just at the very time when a twelve years’ residence would give 
them a title to hold on. Tracts of Ryotty land are appropri- 
ated by the superior landlord, and attached to indigo factories in 
order to gratify the English planter. In short, the Behar Ryot 
is a miserable serf whom neither magistrates nor judges can pro- 
tect, and whom education has failed to impress with the idea that 
he can call anything his own. To remedy this state of things it is 
not proposed to strengthen the established tribunals, to impress on 
magistrates the necessity of protecting the weak against the strong, 
to give any one Ryot arbitrarily ejected or shifted from his hold- 
ing in the eleventh month of his twelfth year of occupancy a cheap 
and summary redress, or by proclamation or example to show 
whole classes what to do. Itis seriously proposed to make a regis- 
tration of the existing Khamar lands, or those held and cultivated 
by the Zemindar through his own servants, and not to allow this 
stock of land ever to be increased. Hitherto by the common law of 
the country not only do all waste lands, whether of the swamp or 
the forest, belong to the Zemindar as part of his estate, but all 
Ryots’ lands vacated by death or desertion, or other cause, revert 
tpso facto to the superior landlord. It was always thought that 
he could deal with such vacated plots as he liked, induct new 
Ryots, or reserve the land as a garden, a Rumna or chase, or culti- 
vate it by his own bullocks and ploughs. Now the Legislature 
steps in and gravely rules that the “existing stock of Khamar 
land cannot be hereafter increased,” and that when land falls in, 
or even when a Zemindar purchases a Ryot’s tenure, as he con- 
stantly does, he must re-let it to a fregh tenant. No wonder that 
the landholders denounce this provision as arbitrary and unjust. 
Whether it amounts to a deliberate breach of the covenant en- 
tered into by Lord Cornwallis in 1793 may be a question, But it 
is quite certain that it is admirably contrived to irritate aud annoy 
a very important class, without conferring any large benefits on 
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the annenealie or increasing the area available for scientific agri- 


culture. Moreover, a proposal of this kind, interfering with a 
privilege of long continuance though occasionally abused, is a 
practical confession of administrative weakness. Surely a Govern- 
ment which has at its beck judges, magistrates, sub-divisional 
joint-magistrates, police inspectors and constables, ought to be 
able with the laws and tribunals in existence to check any whole- 
sale appropriation of this kind. After all, there must be a good 
tract of country yet available for the Ryots, as it is admitted 
that they still hold as Ryotty three-fourths of the land in Behar. 
A Zemindar may not be the ideal of either Lord Cornwallis or 
Lord Tennyson. He may not correspond to the sketch of the 
former in the Proclamation of 1793, exerting himself “in the 
cultivation of his lands”; nor may he bear even a remote 
resemblance to the broad-shouldered genial Englishman of the 
latter in the Princess, who bred prize oxen and sheep, patronized 
some thirty charities, and wrote pamphlets on guano and on 
grain. But there are laws which annoy and vex one party far 
more than they can ever benefit another; and this provision, 
though it has, to our surprise, the endorsement of the present 
able Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, is just one which will 
present the Zemindars with a perpetual grievance, while it will 
not perceptibly increase the food or absorb the surplus of the 
cultivating castes. 

The above is an instance of legislation ill advised in scope 
rather than extensive in effect. On the question of — 
the writer says little or nothing. The chapter in the Bill dealing 
with this question is not very long; but it is difficult to compress 
into a page or two more ignorance of the parts respectively played 
by Zemindar and Ryot in what we call “ improvements.” i 
tion on this head was needless, If there is one thing on which 
the native community in populous districts is agreed more than 
another, it is as to those operations which concern any one plot 
and its occupants and those which concern the population at large. 
It is well understood that each Ryot may stick to the ordinary 
crops of rice and pulse as he pleases, or embark in the more profit- 
able but more expensive cultivation of jute, sugar-cane, to » 
pan, date-trees, and the like. It is the Zemindar or Talukdar 
who undertakes or promotes works in which the residents of ten 
villages or of a crowded gunje or mart have a pious or social 
interest—a fine reservoir, a temple to Shiva, a bathing ghaut of 
stone or brick, a canal draining a swamp, a road connecting a 

bazaar with the river and the villages by which it is kept 
constantly supplied. These several and distinct improvements 
have hitherto, as a rule, been performed without clashing of 
interests, social misunderstandings, or costly litigation. he 
Indian Government has now cunningly devised clauses which can 
only have the effect of setting every one by the ears. A Ryot 
will be expected to ask his landlord’s permission to clear jungle, 
to erect his own dwelling-house, to make an embankment against 
a flood, or to dig a well in his own garden, And a landlord who 
may have a fancy for meddling with his tenantry may call on 
them, in writing, to make “improvements” within a reasonable 
time. On the Ryot’s neglect or refusal the landlord may make 
them himself. There is a touch of humour in the application of these 
sections to a country where the Ryot is often of one creed and the 
Zemindar of another, or where, if both are Hindus, one may be a 
Sudra and the othera high-caste Brahmin. Who is to define what 
a Hindu Zemindar may decree to be an “improvement” on the 
tenancy of a solitary Mussulman? May the former call on the 
latter to build a temple to Kali, or to provide a burning ghaut for 
his own co-religionists? Would not a Mussulman Ryot think a 
rivate burial-ground, at the end of his own garden, such as we 
ae often seen, more of an improvement? The whole of this 
mischievous chapter, with its ridiculous compensation 
dragged in from the Irish Land Act, is simply calculated to sow 
distrust and defiance, and should be mercilessly expunged. A 
powerful Government ought to be ashamed of an unacquaintance 
with rustic life hardly permissible in a junior civilian of three 
righ and 
occu -right is a more perplexing imperative ques- 
tion, and Ricken connected with the legal sale and transfer of 
such a right. All these Minutes and Reports have only made 
clearer what was quite clear before to a good many District 
Officers, that the tenant-right, with its occupancy and customary 
rental, had a distinct market value ; that, like the kingdoms in the 
Talking Oak, it “ overset or passed from hand to hand”; and 
that it was often as eagerly competed for by the Zemindar himself 
as by the Ryot. Nothing is more common than for the Zemindar 
to these rights on his own estate and on those of his rivals 
and neighbours. hee possibiy this custom, though fully recog- 
nized by the courts of law, has not been acknowledged by any 
statute, and it may often cause excitement, distrust, and litiga- 
tion. A Ryot, unable to cope with A, his own landlord, sells his 
to B, a neighbouring Zemindar; or ©, a third 
Zemindar, wishing to get a locus standi on the estate of D, his 
rival, purchases at a sale in execution the tenure of one of 
D's Ryots. Or, again, if a Zemindar is a vigorous manager, 
and has vigorous agents, the new tenant at a private sale 
a fine on But these sorts of 
ictated by pique, anger, inability to resist oppression, love o 
annoyance, py mere legitimate speculation, are so thoroughly 
understood that they require nothing but a broad announcement 
in any new Act, that henceforth their free sale and transfer is a 
= the statute law of the land. Not content with this, the 
overnment has involved itself ina maze of contradictions and 


inconsistencies about the landlord’s right of pre-emption, and 
tenants, and the sub-tenants of tenants, and other complicated 
matters, and has lost sight of the main object, which the writer 
says truly should have been the fostering “of a substantial class 
of cultivators who have direct interest in the agriculture of the 
country.” 

This is the more to be regretted as the Draft contains divers 
unexceptionable provisions about the ascertainment of the 
Pergunnah rates by a Special Commission so as to serve as a guide 
to the Courts, the payment of rent by four instalments in the 
for accuracy and punctuality in receipts and accounts, simpli- 

tion of legal procedure, and the prohibition when rent 
been once fixed judicial , of any new suit for the next ten years. 
Bat the Draft entirely fails to deal properly with the evil prac- 
tice of abwabs or extra and illegal cesses, nor does it discredit that 
of purchasing all sorts of tenures in fictitious or sham or shadow. 
names. The Bill, however, is in sus till next November, an 
we may hope that by that time the Socnsuet may abandon the 
idea that difficulties will cease in proportion as sections and 
clauses bristle and multiply, and that they may devise some more 
moderate project which, while it secures and improves the posi- 
tion of the countless tenantry, may not be unjust to a higher class 
of men who in the time of famine have been useful, and in the 
time of mutiny, loyal and well-aflected to the British Power. 


TWO SUMMER STORIES.* 


HOSE wandering Englishmen who have found themselves on 
the lofty piazzas of a Saratoga hotel in the height of the 

torrid season, or who have sat in cool comfort on the hospitable 
verandahs of a Newport cottage, where lawns of an almost Eng- 
lish richness of verdure slope away to the pleasant waters of 
Narragansett Bay, cannot but have made the acquaintance of a 
variety of fiction known in the United States as the “summer 
novel.” The wandering Englishman will, no doubt, have seen 
many of the pretty girls of America reading the flat quarto 
pamphlets into one of which the pirate-publisher reprints the 
solid three volumes of the lish novel; but he must also have 
noticed by the side of these thin piratical octaves certain stouter 
octavo volumes stitched into paper covers. These latter were 
Summer Novels, and they are generally of American authorship. 
Their chief characteristics are brevity and liveliness; for the 
Summer Novel is the reverse of the Convalescent Novel. As 
we understand the matter, the convalescent desires a novel of 
gentle interest, of exciting episode, and of interminable length ; 
while the general reader in summer seeks rather for a short tale 
which will keep him quietly awake during a sultry afternoon. 
The ideal Convalescent Novel is the great epic of the great Dumas, 
with its —_e. sequels, wherein all the daring deeds are duly set 
down of the Three Musketeers. The ideal Summer Novel is Mr. 
Howells’s If Chance Acquaintance, or Mr. James's Siege of 
truly books for an idle hour—bright and brief. It is as Summer 
Novels that we must describe the two books before us; one 
of them is American in authorship, and the other is 
lish; one of them is by an experienced teller of tales, and 
other is plainly enough a first attempt; one of them is by a 
man, and the other, in spite of a masculine nom de is 
obviously the handiwork of a woman; one covers almost the 
whole of the heroine’s life, and the other confines itself to the 
setting forth of the events of six weeks; but the one and the other 
are Summer Novels in their brevity, their simplicity of plot, and 
their liveliness of narration. 


Pest does not detract from the merit of that best. And those who 
know My Double and How He Undid Me and The Skeletons in 
the Closet, and, above all, the admirable Man Without a 
one of the very finest short stories ever written—will acknow- 
ledge that this best is good indeed. Among his longer stories, 
Back to Back, excellent in its concision, vigour, and relief, is 
perhaps the foremost. In the Fortunes of Rachel the chief 
quality is simplicity and straightforwardness. What Mr. Hale 
offers us is a series of scenes—a panorama, in fact, of the life 
of a young English girl, who is rescued from a wreck and taken 
to the United States at the of fourteen. We are shown 
how she fell in with a very pleasant and humorous old lady; 
how she was educated; how she lost her “ Aunt Lois”; how 
she was thrown on her own resources; how she began to earn her 
living; how the wrong man fell in love with her ; how she does. 
not marry him; how she does marry the right man; how she 
makes him a wife in prosperity and in adversity ; and how her 
husband is at last made a justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States toward the beginning of the next century ; for Mr. Hale has 
boldly projected his story into the future, without however wasti 
any space on the minor effects ‘> be derived from this anticipation 
what is yet in store for us. The story is interesting, which is the 
t thing in a story. The reader is carried on with a rush, and 
e moves from the to the West, and again from the mines 
of the Rocky Mountains to the society of Washington, before he 
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has time to take breath. The characters are all honest folk, brave 
men and fair women; there are no villains in the tale and there 
are no midnight plottings and secret murders. The story is honest, 
and healthy, and helpful; and it gives a far more accurate idea 
of life as it is in the United States than can be derived from the 
more elaborate studies of society along the sea-coast, where the 
American has been more or less contaminated by the European. 
Mr. Hale is sufficiently American to let one of his characters refer 
to “a grand English lady whom we had here; her husband is 
professor of applied bad manners in Oxford, I believe” (p. 105), 
and to set forth the application of one of the young ladies who was 
in process of education with Rachel, for permission to go drivin 
with a gentleman (p. 75). Now the rules of the school allow 
the young ladies to go out only with the father, the brother, or the 
fortunate young man to whom she might be engaged. So when 
Rachel's friend, Maria Kent, went to ask permission to drive with 
Mr. Wilcox, the principal asked :— 

“ And who is Mr. Wilcox, Miss Maria? ” 

“ He is a friend of mine.” 

“ You know the rules, Miss Maria; he is certainly not your father.” 

“No,” said Maria, demurely, 

“You have no half-brother named Wilcox ?” 

“No,” said poor Maria. 

“ Are you en aged to the gentleman ?” 

“No,” said Maria, “but I shall be before we come home.” 


In Sunny Switzerland is @ simple little story ; which it would 
be easy to damn with faint praise. But it is unpretending, and it 
is not uninteresting; and it is the work of an educated lady. It 
is a book which can be taken up with pleasure and laid down 
without great regret. The sentiment is wholesome, and it does 
not sink into sentimentality. The character of Mr. Folliot is 
very neatly hit off, and suggests that the writer may develop a 
pees power of character-drawing; and the two sisters Eleanor 
and Verna are painted with sympathetic touches. 


WITH LORD STRATFORD IN THE CRIMEAN WAR.* 


F there is not much information, there is a good deal of 
amusement to be got out of this volume. The writer never 
makes the mistake of dwelling too long on any subject ; rather is 
he apt to arouse curiosity and then.go off at a tangent without 
guaranteeing the authenticity of his anecdotes or giving chapter 
and verse for his facts. Mr. Skene has been, we learn, alternately 
soldier, diplomatist, and author. He appears to have lived on re- 
markably intimate and privi terms with the “Great Elchi,” 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe; but in what capacity he served him, 
whether as attaché, aide-de-camp, secretary, counsellor, inter- 
ter, or chef, we are left to imagine. All we know is that Mr. 
ene was privileged to hold many conversations with the ambas- 
sador on the most important political events, to give counsel to 
the great man, and, indeed, to argue with him. It is amusing to 
meet with such as “I tried to calm Lord Stratford’s irri- 
tation”; “The Ambassador's way of putting the case seemed to 
me so unanswerable that I let him have the last word”; “I ex- 
plained to Lord Stratford the accepted maxim of military science, 
that a besieging force ought to be twice as numerous as the de- 
fending garrison”; “ Lord Stratford was horrified by the number 
of men placed hors de combat [in the assault of the Malakof and 
Great ]; but I explained to him that it was the unprepared 
advances against those works that so sadly augmented the lists of 
killed and wounded”; and more to the same effect. It is pro- 
bably from an excess of modesty that Mr. Skene forbears to in- 
form us in what relation he and the poor Ambassador so dependent 
upon him for an appreciation of the A BC of military matters 
stood to each other. It would have been satisfactory, also, to be 
told what military exploits Mr. Skene had performed to make of 
him so great an authority, and to know where he picked up his 
“accepted maxim of military science.” If it is a maxim, it is one 
contradicted by the experience of a vast number of notable sieges; 
the fact being that the case of no two sieges can be precisely 
similar, so many circumstances combining to often make the 
relative number of opposing forces an inferior factor in bringing 
about the result, 
genius, far-seeing views, wide sympathies, generous disposition, 
he had also le défaut de ses qualtés; for he could be prejudiced, 
overbearing, and vehemently passionate in his too frequent exhi- 
bitions of indignation and . No one was more fitted for the 
ition he held at Constantinople before the outbreak of the 
Srimete War, when it was necessary for England to have a strong 
man at the Turkish — who should be at once able to déjouer 
Russian intrigues, to alternately cajole and terrify the Sultan, and 
to make matters go smoothly with France. Mr. Skene has an 
amusing anecdote in connexion with the Ambassador's proneness 
to lose his temper, but which illustrates also the facility with 
which he regained his self-control. He had been finding fault 
with a young attaché for making mistakes in copying a despatch, 
“ Mistakes may be made,” said Lord Stratford, “by the most 
careful attaché; how much more by the most careless!” The 
ung diplomatist got exceedingly incensed, and told his chief 
t, ough he was his Ambassador, he had no right to re- 


* With Lord ‘ord in the Crimean War. Ji Henry Skene. 
London: Bentley & Son. 


primand him for what was untrue, as he was not habitually 
careless. “ You accuse me of untruthfulness! D—— your eyes! 
exclaimed Lord Stratford. “D—— your Excellency's eyes!” 
retorted the youth, “The Elchi burst out laughing. Holding 
out his hand to him, he begged the attaché to excuse the infirmity 
of his temper, and they shook hands most cordially.” One of 
Lord Stratford’s characteristics was his veneration for royalty. 
We mean this in its best sense. He had scant veneration for 
royalty when it took the form of an Emperor Nicholas, or a 
Napoleon III., or a Sultan Abdul Medjid, although he was a 
sincere believer in divine right; but every member of our own 
Royal family was to him an object of unbounded deference. “I 
went,” writes Mr. Skene, “ one afternoon with Lord Stratford to 
dine with Admiral Sir James Dundas on board the Britannia. 
On reaching the ship we heard one of the officers call out, in 
a tone of no t respect, ‘Come, come, Prince! this will 
never do; you must have that deck better swabbed.’ ‘The 
words Prince and swabbed do not seem to go well together,’ 
said Lord Stratford to the Admiral who advanced to re- 
ceive him; ‘who is the Prince?’ ‘The Prince of Leiningen, 
the Queen’s nephew, whom I do myself the honour of 
senting to your Excellency,’ replied Sir J. Dundas.” On which 
the Ambassador told the young middy he was delighted to see 
him, and hoped to have the honour of his company at dinner 
next day at the Embassy. “ He said this in a loud voice, so as to 
be heard by the officer who had dared to address a near relative 
of Her Majesty with so little ceremony; and then he turned 
round and scowled at the presumptuous culprit.” We can easily 
imagine our democrats of to-day sneering at this deference to a 
near relative of Majesty as savouring of rankest toadyism; but 
Lord Stratford was anything but a toady to rank and power, and 
he would probably have been about the last person whom our 
Government at this moment would wish to have as their repre- 
sentative either at Cairo or Constantinople, But there is a more 
amusing anecdote in connexion with royalty. The Duke of 
Cambridge was expected as a guest at the Embassy, and on the 
morning of the day of his arrival the Ambassador went in his 
dressing-gown and slippers to see that the rooms were ready for 
his reception. He found the Duke's valet arranging the trunks 
and portmanteaus which had arrived, and began to give him direc- 
tions how they should be placed. “The man left off working, 
and stared at Lord Stratford. ‘ I will tell you what it is, he said at 
last. ‘I know how His Royal Highness likes to have his thi 
better than you do. So you just shut up—and be off, 

will you, old feller?’ rd Stratford left the room in a towerin 
passion, and, calling one of the attachés, ordered him to go and tell 
that man who it was he had ventured to address such language to. 
The attaché soon returned with sparkling eyes. ‘ Well, what 
did you say to him?’ asked the Ambassador. ‘I said to him, 
my lord, that the person to whom he had ventured to address such 
language was Her Majesty’s representative in Turkey.’ ‘Ah, 
uite right. And what was his answer?’ ‘He answered, my 
ord, that he had never said you warn’t.’ It was a singular 
feature in Lord Stratford's hasty disposition that his r would 
suddenly be — by anything which seemed to him ludicrous, 
It was so in case, and he enjoyed a hearty laugh with his 
attaché.” 

Mr. Skene’s version of the charge of the Light Brigade differs 
from the generally os one in a material point. He would 
have us believe that Lord Lucan, not seeing anything else to 
charge but a single Russian battery, ordered Lord Cardigan to 
charge it; that Lord Cardigan (apparently seeing nothing more) 
advanced on this one battery, but that Captain Nolan, ivi 
the Brigade was going in wrong direction, was, when kill 
ae shell, shouting and waving his sword to make it incline to 

right. According to this, either Lord Cardigan was advancing, 
unknown to himself, against the Russian army in position, and 
then what becomes of his exclamation, “ Here goes the last of the 
Cardigans?” or Nolan, not content with a charge upon a single 
battery, wished it to be delivered on the Russian army itself. 

We are glad to note that Mr. Skene has no sympathy with the 
unjust and, we may add, stupid efforts of some few lish 
writers on the war (and notably the historian par excellence of the 
war) to minimize in every imaginable way the extent of French 
co-operation during the campaign. That the French are un- 
desirable as allies may be true. Asa rule they have few principles 
and fewer scruples. But when we inveigh against their intense 
eagerness to shine, we are apt to forget that in a less demonstrative 
way we are equally determined to hold our own. And it is too 
often lost sight of that in the Crimea at one time, and that for a 
long period, our numbers were so insignificant, as compared with 
the French: that it was pardonable in the latter to imagine their 
réle was the more important. To a one-sided Englishman or a 
one-sided Frenchman there can be no more edifying study than a 
perusal of Todleben’s Crimean story. The one fresh from Kinglake 
and the other from Bazancourt will there find materials sufficient 
to enable them to form a juster estimate of the share of credit due 
to each. There is no more useless task than the writing of a 
one-sided history. It rarely convinces entirely even the actual gene- 
ration, while the fallacies are invariably detected later on. In proof of 
this, we may cite the fact that among well-informed Frenchmen at 
the present day the Waterloo story of Thiers is regarded as an 
eloquent and patriotic romance, Colonel de la Tour d’Auvergne 
in his work on Waterloo observes that Thiers is “ unsatisfactory.” 
There can be no possible doubt that at Inkerman we were saved 
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by the arrival of the French. Asa Russian general remarked on 
the field to his staff:—“The French are saving the English at 
Inkerman, as the Prussians did at Waterloo.” Of course there 
was no merit whatever in the mere fact that the French came up 
to assist us, and they are not entitled to the smallest shred of 
credit in having so come. But as a matter of fact their arrival did 
turn defeat into victory; and when we know, as we do know, that 
their co-operation, which might have been given grudgingly, was 
accorded in the most chivalrous and cordial manner, by all from 
the General-in-Chief downwards, it is as silly as it is unjust to 
endeavour to make light of and minimize the extent and efficacy 
of such co-operation. It is all the more strange and more silly that 
historians should write in a partial spirit when the actors in the 
drama were animated by the most generous sentiments. 

Lord Raglan rode up to General Bosquet after the battle, and dropping 
his bridle on his charger’s neck (it will be remembered Lord Raglan 
had lost an arm at Waterloo), took the Frencbman’s hand, and thanked 
him in the name of England for the part he had taken in the battle. He 
added that he regretted not being able to press both his hands in cordial 
acknowledgment of the signal service which he had thus rendered. “I 
regret it more than you can,” answered Bosquet, “for it was our fault 
that you should only have one.” “ All old scores have long since been 
wiped out,” said Lord Raglan, “but even if they had not been alread 
forgotten, the powerful support given by the French to the English this 
day would efface every painful remembrauce between the two nations.” 


Mr. Skene has a “ deliciously French” story anent the reason 
for the opposition shown by Marshal St. Arnaud to agree to Lord 
Raglan’s wish to attack Sebastopol from the north, and so in all 
probability terminate the business by one grand coup. ‘“ Nous ne 
voulons pas,” said one of St. Arnaud’s staff to the author, “ que 
les Russes cédent trop vite—nous voulons beaucoup de tapage— 
nous aimons le tambour—nous aimons la gloire—nous aimons tout 
ce qui est creux—tout ce qui fait du bruit—nous autres de la 
Gr-r-rande Nation.” It is one of the most oxical points in 
French character—one that makes it so little comprehensible to 
ordinary Englishmen—that while they delight in tapage and 
glo:re, and in sounding hollownesses generally, their extreme 
acuteness prevents their being blind to the emptiness of such; and, 
if rallied thereupon, they will at one moment defend their position 
with every show of pride attacked, and the next—honour once 
satisfied—they will be the first to tarn round and raise a laugh at 
their own expense. 

We look upon it as pretty certain that in some future war we 
shall come to very serious grief if newspaper correspondents are 
permitted to circulate everywhere, pick the brains of those in 
authority, and telegraph right and leit their information and im- 
seme General Todleben himself told Mr, Skene that in the 

imean War little information was to be got out of the French 
papers; but that it did not matter, as he received the English 
papers regularly, and that these supplied him with valuable data 
as to not only the English but the French proceedings. He said 
that from a Seattle newspaper he learned that the salient angle of 
the Redan was being ulead | by the English, and accordingly he 
promptly set to work to countermine. “I went into it myself, 
and heard the English sappers and miners above me laughing and 
talking as they worked. When I left the countermine for the 
train to be fired, I felt how painful was the duty I had to fulfil. 
I saw the poor English sappers and miners blown into the air with 
heads, legs, and arms torn off.” 

We will conclude our notice of this volume of anecdotes—all 
more or less amusing, and all, we presume, more or less authentic— 
with one more citation. A certain field officer in the Crimea was 
the perfection of a commanding officer in every respect, but with 
al sad defect—he took more brandy and soda than wes good for 

I asked him one day how he liked Constantinople. He said it would be 
a charming place were it not for its abominably unhealthy climate. I 
remarked that I had never heard of the unhealthiness of Constantinople. 
“ Well,” he remarked, “ all 1 can say is that I was not there a week before 
I had delirium tremens. I ought to have stayed at the Seutari hospital, 
where Miss Nightingale assured me that neither she nor any of her lady- 
nurses had ever hadit. But I thought I had got so strong under their care 
that I should be proof against the infection of the delirium tremens which 
is raging on the other side of the Bosphorus. The Greek Patriarch and 
several of the Ambassadors are suffering dreadfully from it. Constantinople 
has a bad climate, believe me.”’ 


We have not touched upon the author's exposition of Lord 
Stratford’s Fag we views and diplomatic conduct, as there is 
nothing in the book under these heads with which the public is 
not already familiar. The treaty of peace, after a war the results 
of which were in no way advantageous to Turkey, in whose inte- 
rests it was nominally begun, was expected to settle the Eastern 
Question for ever.. Yet Lord Stratford lived to see another war 
between Turkey and Russia, and on this occasion his voice was 
raised to oppose England's participation in it. By this time he 
had given up Turkey as beiug in an irreclaimably bad political and 
social condition. Indeed, betore then “he had remarked to me, 
with evident mortification,” says Mr. Skene, ‘There is no more 
one in store for Turkey than there was for Rome when 

orace bewailed the decline of his country’s vigour and virtues ; 
and no long time elapsed before an irruption of barbarians over- 
threw it.’ He frowned as he emphatically pronounced the word 
* barbarians,’ pointing nortiwards from the open window of his 
study at Therapia, where he sat enjoying a cool breeze and an un- 
interrupted view of the Black Sea. 


MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM.* 


Neng are few literary tasks apparently so simple, yet practi- 
cally so difficult, as the compilation of a really serviceable 
catalogue of a large and important collection ; and there is hardly 
any work which, if satisfactorily executed, evidences such close 
attention and such long and patient labour, and yet, with the 
generality of students, meets with so little approval or is more 
ruthlessly criticized. And when the collection is extensive and 
varied, as is that of the Manuscript Department of the British 
Museum, the probabilities of suotnding a catalogue which is 
neither too elaborate or too much condensed are by no means to 
be under-estimated. “ Logic,” it has been said, “ has not yet suc- 
ceeded in laying down a formula for the production of a title-page 
which shall be both concise and exhaustive, and constitute an in- 
fallible finger-post to the nature of a book.” A catalogue of 
manuscripts is a long series of title-pages; and while one student 
will complain that the several entries are frequently insufficient to 
direct his researches, another will groan under the weight of 
seemingly interminable repetitions, and wish the editor had 
resorted to some sterner system of compression. The golden mean 
would surely seem to have been attained in these recently-issued 
catalogues. They may not be perfect, for all human pens are 
fallible ; but it is not easy to suggest in what direction they could 
be improved ; and, having tested them somewhat severely, the 
critic is more inclined to acknowledge the success that has been 
attained than search for possible errors, or question the system 
upon which et devised, or the ability which has guided their 
arrangement. They do not form a complete catalogue of the 
MSS. in the custody of the department, since they commence only 
with the Addition made since 1854, and, with the exception of 
the selection from the Stowe MSS., are brought down only to the 
end of the year 1882. The MSS. previously acquired are less 
satisfactorily indexed. Possibly the Trustees may be induced to 
— or rather recast and publish, these earlier volumes, that the 
whole series may be attainable in more convenient form, and so 
= their proper place on the shelves of every reference and public 
rary. 

The manuscript collection in the Museum is a singularly rich 
‘one. Few even of the more intelligent visitors who are attracted 
by the cases in “ the King’s Library” and the anteroom by which 
it is approached have any clear idea of the extent and value of a 
collection of which comparatively few selected examples can at 
any time be exhibited. That the greater part of these treasures 
should remain unseen by the general public is inevitable. Com- 
plaints from time to time are uttered, even in those august Houses 
which are supposed to represent the united wisdom of the nation, 
that the collections in the British Museum are not more popular- 
ized; and suggestions have even been made that not only should 
every nook and corner of the Museum be thrown open, but that im- 
portant parts of the collections should periodically visit the pro- 
vincial museums, as do certain selections from the galleries at 
South Kensington. But, if these national treasures are not better 
known, it is from no fault of the department. Consistently with 
their safe custody, there is no museum in the world where every- 
thing the student can reasonably desire is so completely at his 
command, and where more courteous assistance is always at hand 
to further his researches. The production of these recently-issued 
catalogues is evidence sufficient of the anxiety of those who, 
under the Trustees, have the custody of the collection to make its 
contents more widely known and more generally available. Ilad 
a greater measure of success in times past attended their en- 
deavours, the country would not now have to regret the dispersal 
of collections which can never be recovered. The Ilamilton MSS. 
would not have gore to Berlin, or the larger portion of the 
Ashburnhams have been refused. 

It is not easy to account for the extraordinary indifference with 
which the English people have, until very recent years, ed 
the possession and the safe custody of manuscripts and charte 
without which history degenerates into tradition. Mr, Ewald, o 
the Record Office, in his Stories from the State Papers, has 
graphically told what dangers many of our most valuable public 
papers haye escaped. At one time an im it section were 
described by Prynne, temp, Charles II., as “ buried together in a 
confused chaos, under corroding, putrefying cobwebs, dust, and 
filth, in the dark corners of Casar’s Chapel in the White Tower.” 
The “ Records of the Queen's Remembrancer” were for many 
years deposited in sheds neur the King’s Mews at Charing Cross, 
subject to untold injuries from damp and rats; and, when the 
Mews were pulled down to make way for that supreme effort of 
English architecture, the National Gallery, the papers that sur- 


* Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum in 
the years 1854-1860. Vol. I., pp. 938. Printed by Order of the Trustees, 
1875. 

Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum in the 
mie 1854-1875. Vol. IL, pp. 1,050. Printed by Order of the Trustees, 
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dndex to the Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British 
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Trustees, 1880. 
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vived were removed to the stables at Carlton House, to a build- 
ing which the late Mr. Braidwood reported would not resist a fire 
for twenty minutes. 

The venerable Domesday Book, the most priceless record in 
Europe, was preserved in the Chapter-house of Westminster 
Abbey, behind which were a brewhouse and a washhouse “ reported 
as dangerous, and endangering the safety of the Chapter-house by 
fire,” while the number of papers, royal, political, and private, 
which have entirely disappeared can never probably be known. 
A Treaty concluded with Holland in 1654 has been bought at an 
auction, and an original Treaty with Portugal of the same year 
was discovered at an old bookstall. It was not until 1851 that 
any serious attempt was made to provide for the safe custody of 
deeds and papers which, from their historical importance and 
antiquity, are absolutely invaluable. “They stand unrivalled,” 
writes Mr, Ewald, “ and cast the archives of Rome, Paris, Vienna, 
the Hague, and Madrid completely into the shade.” To these 
papers a large proportion of the collections in the British Museum are 
actually supplementary ; “ divers books, treaties, papers, and records 
of State,” which in the earlier careless days were liable to loss or 
theft, have in numerous instances found their way into the Manu- 
script Department, which also lovingly shelters treasures rescued 
from a still more cruel fate; such are the Service Books, the 
Hours, and Manuals of Devotion in which England was at one 
time er teeny rich, The Reformation and the Common- 
wealth, whatever blessings they may have brought in their train, 
were not favourable to art, nor were the iron-helmeted — 
who, whether serving under Henry VIII., or some hundred or 
more years later under Cromwell, took a pious delight in looting 
an abbey or a cathedral library, accustomed to show more re- 
verence to Books of Hours or MSS., illuminated or “in camaieu 
gris,” than to sacred images or painted windows; and the artist 
and the bibliophile may record in unison of horror how the glovers 
of a Midland town long supplied themselves with vellum from the 
plunder of a single library. 

The 4,100 MSS,., collected by Sir Hugh Sloane in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, and acquired by the nation on the 
establishment of the British Museum at Montague House, in 1753, 
forms the nucleus of the present collection, At the same time 
were added the 1029 Cottonian MSS., mostly of extreme value and 
rarity, brought together by Sir Robert Cotton in the seventeenth 
century ; the MSS. 7,644, from the library of Robert Harley, Earl 
of Oxford ; and the “Old Royal Collection,” formerly belonging to 
James I., and incorporated with the rest in 1757, 1,950 volumes. 
Fifty years later, in 1807, the Lansdowne MSS., in 1,245 
volumes, were purchased. The next important addition was 
of 514 MSS. from Mr. Francis Hargrave, in 1813. Four years 
afterwards 524 volumes were purchased from the executors 
of the Rev. Charles Burney. The Royal collection, formed by 
George III., now called “The King’s,” of 446 volumes, was 
added in 1823, in the reign of George IV. This was followed, 
in 1831, by 550 volumes from the collection of Thomas Howard, 
fourteenth Earl of Arundel; while the Egerton collection, continu- 
ally ted by funds bequeathed for the purpose by its generous 
donor, Francis Henry Egerton, eighth Earl of Bridgewater, and by 
Charles Long, Lord Farnborough, in 1825, at the end of the year 
1882 numbered 2,610 volumes. The series called “The Addi- 
tional MSS.,” in which the above-named collections are not in- 
cluded, are numbered in continuation of the Sloane collection ; 
beginning with 4,101, and increased from time to time by bequest or 

urchase, the final entry recorded in these catalogues is No. 31,896. 

t year were added MSS. from the Stowe collection, formed by the 
Marquis of Buckingham at the beginning of the present century, a 
part—an important one, certainly, but only a part—of what has 
uired a greater celebrity as “ ‘The Ashburnham MSS.” It may 

be remarked that the Government, in sanctioning the purchase, to 
which they had been so strongly urged, were not unmindful of 
“Trish ideas,” but, impelled by some inscrutable influence, caused 
to be transferred all Irish MSS, and all volumes relating to the 
sister isle to the library of the Royal Academy at Dublin. It is 
to be hoped in the interests of art, literature, and science, that this 
singular decision will not establish a precedent, or be allowed a 
retrospective action, since it might somewhat seriously interfere 
with the chief objects of the Museum if its contents generally were 

ted to their parental soil. 

“ The Catalogue of Romances ” deserves a fuller notice. It is at 
present sufficient to remark that it is a good example of what is 
called in the department a “ Class oe The Oriental MSS., 
numbering more than 8,500, and descri in twelve volumes ; 
and the ish MSS., in three, are also “Class Catalogues.” 
The Papyri, and a very varied and extensive collection of Bulle 
and detached seals, are indexed in these volumes. To these, 
in estimating the richness of the entire department, must be added 
the collection of Deeds, Rolls, and Charters, onl partially in- 
cluded in these recently-issued volumes. The Harleian charters, 
not a few of which date before the Norman conquest, are indexed 
in seven folios. The “ Additional Charters” are numbered up to 
27,000; the “ Egerton,” 485. Probably the whole number, w 
the catalogues are pay ee will be found to exceed 100,000, It 
may be mentioned as showing the extent of these collections that 
the catalogues required for use in the department fill no less than 
110 thick folio volumes. A class catalogue might with advantage 
be made of the collection of music in score. It would include a 
most interesting and valuable series of works once in the possession 
of Mr, Julian Marshall, and dating forwards from the sixteenth 


century, partially in holograph, of the greatest and most renowned 
composers. 

It can never, of course, be suggested that “A Catalogue 
of Additional MSS.” of “the Stowe Collection,” or even of 
“ Romances,” still less a ponderous “Index” of 1,500 closely- 
printed pages in double column, are titles which will prove par- 
ticularly attractive to the general reader; nor would the volumes 
themselves meet the wishes of those light-hearted students who 
never wander beyond the fugitive literature of the day. Weshould 
not look for these books at a railway-station, or expect them in 
our box from Mudie’s; yet there are entries even in the “ Index” 
which by their s tiveness will imperiously arrest the attention 
of that happiest of all students, the “desultory reader”—as the 
eye of the Ancient Mariner fascinated the wedding guest—and 
compel his swift attendance in the MSS. room. What bibliophile 
could resist in vellum folio a fi‘teenth-century translation into 
“ Englysshe” of a work by Bonaventura, suggestive from initial 
letter to colophon of the vigorous polemics of those early days, 
the cadences of which have not yet entirely ceased, entitled “A 
short tretis written to confusion of al fals lollardes and heretykes ” ? 
How — his regret that a volume of poems and short treatises 
should be labelled “imperfect” when among its contents are 
Gospel stories, hymns, religious songs, and “ disputacions "—a 
veritable page from some Christian Knowledge Society catalogue 
of the day. We should all be the better, if the chapter were only 
complete, for “ A ful meditacion for on to seye bi him self al 
on”; we could not fail to benefit by “ the fourme of parfyt liuinge 
the whuche holi Richard the hermit of hampalle wrot to a recluse 
that was jcleped Margate”; and there must be many a volume in a 
churchman’s library less edifying than ‘“‘a luytel Boke that was 
writen to a worldly lord to teche hym hou he schuld haue hym 
in his state in ordeynyng loue to god and to his euen cristene.” 
That the spelling in these old manuscripts is sometimes quaint 
and irregular, and that “monkish Latin” should have become 
proverbial, is perhaps accounted for by the occasional discovery of 
one of the rarest of literary treasures, a school-book of those 
days. The most rigid examiner would be merciful with a class 
whose only English-Latin dictionary had no earlier entry than 
“ Bovnteovsnesse,” and which abruptly ends with “ Tryin a truthe 
be doom Discerno nis.” The “ Aduertisements of a loyall subiect 
to his gratious Souereigne drawne from the obsernations of the 
peoples speeches” might, while the House is in Committee, be 
studied with some advantage by the Speaker; and, impatient as 
are certain legislators of what they contemptuously term “ ancient 
history,” the time of the House itself would not be entirely wasted 
if a Government evening were devoted to “Certayne ial 
Proiects to discouer from the Tyme past, and to preuent for the 
Tyme too come sundrye te Abuses.” Of volumes of a still 
graver character the Society for Psychical Research ae fitly 
take cognisance. No modern tale of Spiritualism in which the in- 
tervention of a “ medium ” is necessary could surely be so instruc- 
tive as a direct and animated “ disputacion” between a good man 
and an evil spirit, the more interesting since the mysterious 
stranger stigmatized by the author as “a wikked gost” attempts 
to conceal his real nature, or possibly the want of it, by ing 
of himself merely as a “ ferrene mon an a wai feeringe. ually 
suited to their purposes should be an account of an apparition at 
Alexti, near Avignon, and his, or its, conversation with the Prior 
of a house of “ Frere prechoures,” the slightly incomprehensible 
title would present no difficulty, “A good tretis that men clepeth 
spiritu Gwydonis.” If wit is rightly defined as “ an incongruity 
which excites surprise,” a MS. of much more recent days 1s 
infinitely pleasing. Who would have supposed “ the little Cor- 
= ” was a theologian, or expect “ Notes on the Books of the 

ld Testament” by Napoleon Buonaparte. But for exquisite 
humour, the purest because most unconscious, commend us to a 
Poet Laureate’s birthday ode; a holograph in the Stowe collec- 
tion, and now exhibited in the King’s Library. It is by Nahum 
Tate, addressed to that “Best of Kings,” George I., of whom 


Macaulay writes so unlovingly, and is alone worth a pilgrimage to 


Bloomsbury. One stanza may be quoted. The poet adjures “ the 
harmonious Powers,” 
In the tra of your jo: 
Beware the sacrilegious pack 
Of trespassing upon the monarch’s time, 
Which since for common welfare he employs 
The Muses’ tribe would wrong 
The public int’rest to detain him long. 


DAY’S COLLACON.* 


E should have been inclined to look upon this book asa 

joke, did it not contain 1,216 pages, in double columns, and 

weigh over eight pounds avoirdupvis. Whether fora Collacon it 
is long and heavy or short and light we cannot say, as it is the 
first specimen of that species that we have as yet come across, A 
man who had seen only one hippopotamus could not tell whether, 
among hippopotamuses, it was anything out of the common. For 


* Day's Collacon: an Encyclopedia of Prose Quotations. Consisting of 
Beautiful Thoughts, Choice Extracts, and Sayings, of the most Eminent 
Writers of all Nations, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time; 
together with a Comprehensive Biographical Index of Authors, and an 
Alphabetical List of Subjects quoted. Compiled and arranged by Edward 
Parsons Day. London: Sampson Low & Co, 
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all he could know, it might be a mere baby. Should our readers 
ask what kind of a thing a Collacon is, we must refer them to the 
title-page. There they will learn that it is an Encyclopedia of 
Prose Quotations. How, by the way, a work that is limited not 
only to quotations, but to quotations of one kind, can be an en- 
cyc teed is not worth inquiring. Mr. Day,no doubt, is as igno- 
rant of the true meaning of an encyclopedia as the rest of the 
world is of that of Collacon. For a long time we puzzled ourselves 
over the derivation of this strange term. At last we were able to 
hit on an explanation that seems satisfactory. In the Preface the 
author tells us that “some years ago it was his good fortune to 
meet Mr. James Ellis, who had prepared a volume for publication 
under the title of Laconia; or, Gems of Literature, Original and 
Selected.” “This production,” he continues, “ contained so many 
quotations that were adapted to this work, that an arrangement 
was at once entered into by which the manuscript was secured, 
and the author himself engaged to assist in completing the Col- 
lacon.” The title, then, we infer, is meant to imply either a 
collection of laconic sayings at which one man has worked with 
another, or else a collection which every one can carry with him. 
Against this latter signification we must set the eight pounds 
avoirdupois. A rich man, no doubt, might always be followed by 
his page, who should carry his Collacon for him. In 
that way, should even two thousand subjects be discussed, he 
would have almost at his finger’s end forty thousand quotations 
from the eight thousand most eminent writers of all nations, To 
a member of Parliament this collection should be invaluable, No 
matter to what party he may belong, or what hobby-horse he 
may ride, let him keep his Col/acon on the bench by him, he will 
always have ready an appropriate laconic saying. 

The Collacon is still further enriched by portraits of the most illus- 
trious among the eight thousand of the most eminent writers, and 
, | a biographical index, in which we have a brief account of them 

. ‘Thereby we become acquainted not only with the lives, but 
also with the features, of Zoroaster and Mr. Edward Parsons Day, 
and of Confucius and Mr. James Ellis. People are certainly 
jumbled together in the strangest manner, Thus in the index we 
come across such an assemblage of names as the following :— 

Thomas A Kempis. See Kempis, Thomas A. 

Thomas, Annie (Mrs. Pender Cudlip, q. v.) 

Thomas Aquinas, Saint. See Aquinas, Saint Thomas. 

Among the portraits, on the same sheet and all in a line, we find 
Goethe, Cicero, Demosthenes, and Noah Webster. George Lippard, 
of Chester County, Pennsylvania, is given just above John Locke, 
and Henry Ward Beecher above und Burke. Fanny Fern, 
otherwise Sarah Payson Willis Parton, “ who gained a widespread 
reputation as a writer of spicy articles,” is joined with Lady Mary 

ortley Montagu. Sir Philip Sidney is matched with W. G. Simms, 
and Dean Swift with Henry W. Shaw, better known as Josh. Billings. 
Queen Victoria, Mrs. Emma Hart Willard, of Berlin, Connecticut, 
and Lydia Huntley Sigourney (the American Hemans) seem each 
pleased with the society of the other two. Still more comical 
is the effect that is produced by the way in which the quotations 
are arranged. Should we turn, for instance, to the heading 
“ Drinking,” the first of the eight thousand most eminent writers 
that is allowed to speak is P. T. Barnum, who og | says :— 
“Use no intoxicating drinks.” He is at once followed by 
Demosthenes. Lower down on the same page, between the author 
of the Anatomy of Melancholy and Dr. Johnson, we have Elisha 
L. Magoon, of New Hampshire, who says :— 

The votaries of distilled drinks and voluptuous dishes, saturated with 
alcohol, bloated with gluttony, and filthy with tobacco, inflame their 
debauchery to the greatest degree until nature is exhausted, and then, 
down the gloomy gulf of suicide or the fiery one of delirium tremens, they 
plunge to eternal death. 

Burton, by the way, is made to describe men in a tavern as 
“ drinking veneum (sic) pro vino.” Dr. Johnson is followed by 
Mr. James Ellis, who, as one of his “ original gems of lite- 
rature,” declares that “ Drunkenness is the devil’s agent.” He 
in his turn is followed by the author of the Collacon himself, 
who, not to be outdone in sententious originality by his partner, 
maintains that “ A drunkard is his own tormentor.” Mr. Martin 
F. Tupper, coming between Krishna and Plato, asserts that 
“ Work done may claim its wages.” In one line Mrs. Abigail 
G. Whittlesey writes, “ Mothers, endeavour to educate your 
daughters”; and in the next line Aristotle asserts that “ Mothers 
are more fond of their children than fathers are.” Just between 
Goethe and Raleigh we find Louisa Caroline Huggins Tuthill, 
who has discovered that “ Self-government is a much more 
difficult task for the irritable, the passionate, the sanguine, 
than for the naturally amiable.” On the same page Mrs. Emma 
Tuttle, an American Spiritualist, supported on one side b 

Macrobius and on the other by Seneca, maintains that “ Sel 

esteem is not vanity; it is consciousness of having lived right.” 
Mr. E. P. Day and his partner, perhaps, are Tuttleites. They 
certainly have self-esteem, for they not only give their own 
portraits, but they quote themselves more largely by far than 
almost any other of the eight thousand most eminent writers. 
Bismarck, Cobden, Darwin, Grote, John Stuart Mill, they quote 
twice; Mr. Huxley, seven times; Mr. Tupper, 59 times ; Dr. 
Elisha L. Magoon, 110 times; while from Mr. Day we have 230 
quotations, and from Mr. Ellis 400 at least. Mr. Day is the dis- 
coverer of such truths as the following:—“ Arithmetic is an aid 
to every science,” and “ Duelling is a relic of barbarism.” Among 
Mr. Ellis’s “ original gems” we read :—“ who favour the 
eating of suppers overlook the wisdom of the and restrict- 


ing laws of nature.” He is not so fond of brevity as his partner. 
The following is a fair specimen of his 400 gems :— 

It is a deplorable state of things when a fair and upright conduct avails 
less in the success of an undertaking, than the employment of duplicity 
and artifice, and would be most likely to defeat it, when the other would 
be almost certain to accomplish the end in view. 

It is a little puzzling to find among the writers in prose—who 
alone, according to the editor, are quoted in the Collacon—Homer 
and schylus, Virgil and Horace. Perhaps Mr. Day has become 

uainted with these writers in the translations published by Mr. 
Bohn, and may not have discovered that in the original they had 
written in verse. It is scarcely less puzzling to be told that 
Sallust asserted that “ Every man is born a pauper.” In the Bio- 
— Index we come across some strange statements. John 
terling is described as a Scottish divine, and Mr. Leslie Stephen 
as an English theologian. After Mrs. Browning has been intro- 
duced as “ one of England’s most gifted female poets,” in the next 
paragraph we come upon “ Browning, Robert, husband of the pre- 
ceding, born in Camberwell.” We hope that the Browning Socie- 
ties will not pass over this slight cast on their favourite author by 
an American editor, even though his Collacon does weigh over 
eight pounds. By the way, the quotations from both husband and 
wife are verse, printed to look like prose—not, perhaps, a very 
difficult matter, in the case of one of them at least. Lord Geo: 
Gordon is entered only as “ Gordon, George, the leader of the 
Gordon Riots”; but, to make up for this, we find “Trevelyan, 
Lord, K.O.B. (Sir Charles Edward).” The last Earl of Derby is 
described as “Stanley, Lord, Edward Geoffrey Smith (Earl of 
Derby).” The Duchess of Marlborough, we read, was “a lady 
celebrated for her beauty, ambition, and political influence.” She 
should be still more celebrated for her length of years; for, if we 
may trust the Biographical Index, while she was born in 1660, 
she did not die till 1774. When we turned to the Collacon to 
see what it was she had said that found her a place in this 
Encyclopedia, we read that she is the author of that “ beautiful 
thought, choice extract, or saying, Let us do all in our power for 
the relief of those in distress.” Surely Pope did so good a woman 
grievous wrong when he described her as 
Sick of herself through very selfishness, 


Some of the characters are not wanting in a kind of comicality. 
Thus we are briefly told that Edward IV. was“ a brave prince, 
ing many amiable qualities.” Edward VI. was “an 
amiable and humane monarch, and author of several works.” 
Elizabeth was merely “ a highly accomplished woman.” Charles II, 
“ lacked the virtues of his tather, being noted for his immorali- 
ties,” while “ James II. was a brave, determined, and energetic 
monarch.” Of Arthur we are told nothing more than that he was 
a king of a tribe of ancient Britons and author of the saying 
5 mf not to woman the proper use of her tongue.” King 
Alfred—just as if his death were recorded in the columns of 
the Times—“ died universally lamented.” Among the sayings 
none perhaps is more extraordinary than one which is put in the 
mouth of the late Sir Rowland Hill. He not only, it should 
seem, discovered penny-postage, but also the following profound 
truth :—“ Birth is a shadow, courage, self-sustained, out-lords 
succession’s phlegm, and needs no ancestors.” Such a saying 
surely must belong to one of the celebrated American writers who 
are found in these in swarms. One of the three Dodges, for 
instance, might have uttered it—Dodge, ~~! A,, or , Mary 
M., or Dodge, R. J. Or was it not spoken by George W. Shinn, 
or Dr. Joel Shew—Shinn, who maintains that “ Hope is the expec- 
tation of good,” and Shew, who boldly asserts that “ Idiocy is 
characterized by a more or less complete obliteration of the moral 
and intellectual faculties.” In these eight pounds weight of pages 
let not a single man be defrauded. Though England should si 
by seeing one of her sons struck out from the list of the eight 
ousand most eminent writers of the world, nevertheless let 
justice be done. With his one quotation gone, Sir Rowland Hill 
will no longer figure in the Collacon, but his place will be worthil 
supplied by one who no doubt “ out-lords succession’s phlegm, an 
no ancestors.” 


TWO BOOKS ON ANCIENT SCULPTURE.* 


WE are afraid that we shall give offence to both the authors 
whose works we have here under review by linking them 
together in a single notice. We can imagine that to Mr. Murra: 
Mrs. Mitchell seems superficial, second-rate, and sentimental, an 
that to Mrs. Mitchell Mr. Murray seems pedantic, crotchety, and 
wrongheaded. We, however, hold a higher opinion of each of 
them than poshege they hold of one another, and in this season of 
the year, if two archeologists will insist on bringing out books 
together, they must expect simultaneous review. Besides it 
really is not n that the two authors should interfere with 
one another. Mrs. Mitchell's field is wide enough to take in sculp- 
ture from the beginning of the world. She Gunes Egyp 
Assyrian, Phoenician, and ic Greek art, and has cove’ 
three hundred pages before she reaches the point where Mr. Murray 
takes up his parable, at the commencement of the age of Pheidias. 
Mr. Murray again is much more minute and positive than Mrs. 
*A Hi of Greek Sculpture. Vol. II]. Under Pheidias and his 
Successors, By A. S. Murray. With Illustrations. London: John 


Murray. 
‘4 History Ancient Sculpture. M. Mitchell. With numerous 
Wastrations. “London: Kegan Paul, & Co. 
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Mitchell in his mode of approaching the subject. He throws him- 
self into controversy, and stands up with the enemy in the gate 
= points of technical detail. He aims at being himself a 

orscher, while Mrs. Mitchell merely performs the part of the 
wren seated between the wings of the soaring eagle of archso- 


logy. She makes no pretension to original research, but like a 
cel lebrated Oxford character, “ what there is to know, she knows 
it. 


We are sorry to be ir to say that we do not like this 
second and final volume of Mr. Murray's quite so much as the 
first, which was published in 1880. In dealing with the archaic 
art of Greek, and following with scrupulous care the phenomena 
of its evolution, Mr. Murray showed himself not always, we 
think, a safe, but always an ingenious and pleasing, guide. It 
appears to us that the comparative poverty of the ground which 
he had to traverse was a preservative to him, and that in con- 
sidering the fuller and more complex monuments of a later age, 
he has found himself painfully embarrassed by the mass of docu- 
ments at his disposal. His style, which was at no time easy or 
eloquent, has become more harsh than it was, and some of his 
pages are downright hard to read. He has felt it desirable to 
open his discussion by a preliminary chapter on idealism, in which 
he has said a great deal that is ingenious and wae of consider- 
ation, but in which he is too uneasily conscious of the prestige of 
foreign opinion. On the very first page, and at the very opening 
mention of idealism, we are delayed by a note in which the view 
of M. Eugéne Véron is stated. We should have been satisfied on 
such @ point as the definition of a philosophical term to have 
known Mr. Murray's view. We turn the page, and find that it is 
reduced to half its dimensions to make room for a very wordy 
passage from Hartmann’s Philosophie des Unbewussten, and so the 
chapter proceeds, page by page. The quotations are often curious 
and obscure; those, for instance, from the Quid Phidie Plato 
debuerit of M. cage lie outside the path of most people’s 
reading. But the unhappy student, torn this way and that, is 
likely to cry at last—Let M. Lévéque and Herr Hartmann and all 
the other learned gentlemen write their own books. What we at 
present want to know is, what does Mr. Murray think ? 

There is perhaps no English archeologist who has made himself 
familiar with the conjectures of so many German and French 
scholars as Mr. Murray. His references to these authorities are 
copious and bewildering, and we cannot but feel that they would 
command a greater respect if they were more consistent. At the 
present moment the immense impetus which has been given to 
archeology by the recent discoveries at Olympia, Pergamus, and 
elsewhere, has tended to throw the development of theoretical 
research into chaos. The old views, the old standards of opinion, 
have to be abandoned, and who is to decide what the new ones are 
to beP The position of Alcamenes in the history of art is a case 
in point. Until the excavations at Olympia were made it was not 
possible for us to form any definite conception of the work of this 
man further than was implied by the facts that Pliny seems to 
speak of him as the pupil of Pheidias, and Pausanias as only second 
to that master in the cunning of sculpture. These statements left 
but little room for discussion, and Alcamenes took his conjectural 
place in history with little dispute. But now the whole state of 
the case is altered. Considerable fragments of the west pediment 
of the temple at wo which we have the direct testimony of 
Pausanias was carved by Alcamenes, have come under our notice. 
It must be simply by an oversight, by the way, that Mrs. Mitchell 
in her plates attributes this pediment to Peonius, and the eastern 
one to Aleamenes. But without any such rude reversal as this, 
we have ground enough for various conjecture. Brunn begins 
by entirely rejecting the supposition that Alcamenes was a pupil 
of Pheidias, since these newly-discovered works conform in no 
degree to the sculptures of the Parthenon, and he asserts that 
Alcamenes and Pmonius came together from some place in the 
north of Greece, and so were almost unaffected by the style of 
Pheidias, Furtwaengler has gone further still, and has started the 
theory that Alcamenes was working on the pediments of Olympia 
a dozen years before the Parthenon was begun, and that Phei 
deigned to be indebted to him for ideas. Mr. Murray will none 
of this, and thinks that it was an Ionic tradition hanging about 
Alcamenes and Ponius that makes their work seem in some re- 
spects more archaic than that of Pheidias. But now there comes 
in an odd story which has always been told to the credit of 
Pheidias—namely, that in a competition with Alcamenes the 
latter was about to win the prize, when the statue of the former 
was raised to the height for which it was intended, and was found 
to be by far the more skilful of the two. As an old Greek author 
puts it, Pheidias was found to be “optically and geometrically ” 
the better sculptor. But Mr. Murray, with reference to the skill 
shown at Olympia, thinks that this story may be reversed ; and, 
if we understand him rightly, believes that it was the youthful 
Pheidias who was beaten by Aleamenes. But now there arises 


"Professor Boetticher, who concludes that Pausanias made a mis- 


take in supposing that Alcamenes had anything to do with the 
sculptures at Olympia at all, and we are at sea again. It certainly 
is a terrible thing to reflect that our evidence of authorship rests 
entirely on a note in a journal as lax as a traveller’s letter which 
should accidentally attribute to Salvator Rosa a group of paintings 
in a palace which were really —— by Domenichino. 

Mrs. Mitchell does not trouble herself to go into these niceties 
of eriticism. She sails more cheerfully than Mr. Murray over the 
hidden reefs of the subject, conscious that her bark is a lighter 
one than his, Yet it would be unfair to her not to point out that 


she has taken pains to ensure accuracy on all points that are not 
— conjectural. Her proof-sheets have been revised by Pro. 
essor von Duhn, of Heidelberg, and the principal authorities of 
the British Museum and of the Berlin National Museum appear as 
sponsors for her acquaintance with the results of the latest in- 
vestigations. It has been at Heidelberg, and with daily recourse 
to the excellent Archeological Institute of that town, that she has 
spent the last year during which the composition of this volume 
occupied her. We may say that no woman has done so much to 
aid the popularization of sound archeological science. Mrs, 
Mitchell, moreover, writes in a flowing and agreeable style, 
without affectation, and without any of those peculiarities of 
diction which more original scholars have allowed to deform 
their descriptions. We are sometimes conscious that she has a 
German authority before her; but when she is free to write 
from memory or observation she puts her facts before us in a 
remarkably Paes form. We are not sorry in a work of this 
scope to find the imaginative and decorative sides of ancient art 
dwelt upon in their due proportion. It is singular that such 
beautiful creations as a poem, or a picture, or a statue by a great 
master can so often, in the present day, appeal to the learned only 
as objects upon which to expend the dry labours of the scholiast. 
We are told what this professor and what that has fancied 
about them, we are furnished with statistical calculations of 
the number of feet in the one, the condition of the glazes in 
another, the peculiarities of the undercutting in the third. These 
things are not in themselves unessential, and indeed must not be 
omitted in any detailed examination of the work. But it is 
desirable to remind ourselves that, as Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
boldly said, “the aorists were made for man, not man for the 
aorists,” and to set an appreciation of the glory and loveliness of a 
work of art, and of its spiritual significance, above the mere 
technology or grammar of it. 

The illustration of a book on art is so an element in its 
usefulness, that we cannot admit that it is an unimportant subject 
for criticism. In this respect Mrs. Mitchell has very greatly the 
advantage over Mr. Murray. Her book is illustrated copiously, 
irregularly, and from a great variety of sources, but some of her 
plates are among the Jeast inadequate which we have seen. The 
phototype of the tragic head from the Villa Ludovisi, usually 
called “ The Dying Medusa,” opposite p. 618, is a charming re- 
production of what evidently has been a good cast, untampered 
with. It is noticeable that this plate is clear, yet uniformly Tight 
in tone. It is better than that of a fragment of the Amazon 
Frieze, opposite p. 470, which is sculptor-like and free, but 
smudged or clouded in appearance. The colossal head of Aphro- 
dite, from Berlin, whick some critics attribute to the hand of 
Alcamenes himself, is excellently ine at p. 320, apparently 
from the original marble. On the whole we have seen no 
illustration to a work on antique sculpture more useful than thi 
which conceals nothing and corrects nothing in the condition 
the work as it has come down to us. Of these phototypes, how- 
ever, there are but a few in Mrs. Mitchell’s book, although that 
volume is accompanied by a portfolio containing thirty-six such 
plates; an appendix which we can warmly recommend. Nearly 
three hundred woodcuts are scattered through the book, and these 
are of unequal value. Some are mere outlines; inoffensive indica- 
tions of the general design of sculptures. Some are very refined 
and skiiful pieces of engraving, transferred to the volume from the 

es of the Century Magazine, in which a large portion of Mrs. 
itchell’s work originally appeared. They have not the advan- 
tage of being so carefully printed here as they were in the maga- 
zine, but such engravings as the head of the “ Hermes” of Praxi- 
teles, facing p. 438, or the “ Peiraiean Tombstone,” on p. 503, are 
welcome in any condition. Unhappily, side by side with these, 
we find illustrations so incompetent as the restorations of “The 
Olympia Pediments,” to face p. 264, which seem to be reductions 
of poor lithographs, or so coarse as the “‘ Tyche and Orontes,” on 
p- 553- It will probably be some time before the public is pre- 
sented with a manual of sculpture in which all the illustrations are 
uniformly excellent. 

In the meantime Mr. Murray’s book may serve as a dreadful 
example of all that publishers should avoid in the way of illustra- 
tion. It is only fair, however, to mention one or two exceptions. 
The phototype of a slab from the frieze of the Parthenon, o 
site p. 40, though needlessly clouded, is not unsatisfactory. The 
restoration of the West Pediment at Olympia for p. 146 is ex- 
ceedingly good. The outline woodcuts, of which a great number 
are given, are, like those used in Mrs. Mitchell's book, fairly in- 
offensive. But what are we to say of the hideous lithograph of 
the Apollo Sauroktonos which faces p. 260? What of the still 
more ridiculous Hermes of p. 256, the face of which is distorted 
into a comic grin? If the newly-invented processes are destined 
to fill our books with plates so feeble and meaningless as those 
which are supposed to reproduce the fragments from the Nike 
Temple, we do not desire that they should be encouraged. Of 
these lovely forms scarcely an intelligible shadow is preserved, 
Another kind of horror is presented to us in the plate of bronze 
statuettes for p. 114, where an attempt to reproduce the appear- 
ance of the original patina has had the result of making the figures 
look as though they were badly modelled in clay, and smeared 
over with Brunswick black. ‘They have a fine swarthy polish, but 
it is that sort of polish which housemaids give to grates. The 
palm of badness must be shared between these little figures and a 


frightful species of black ghost on p. 396 which does duty for a 
marble statuette of Aphrodite from Autaradus, We fear that the 
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practical value of this book, into which so much careful scholar- 
ship has been cast, will be seriously diminished by the badness of 
the illustrations, and we are very sorry to see an eminent publishing 
firm like that of Mr. John Murray istently indifferent to this 
matter. A time will surely come when it shall be impossible to 
send out to the world learned and standard volumes of art- 
criticism the illustrations of which are positively degrading to 
the eye. 


ROCKSTRO'S MENDELSSOHN.* 


M*: ROCKSTRO'S Life of Handel was vastly eloquent, pro- 
digiously critical, uncommonly imaginative and ambitious. 
His Mendelssohn, in the unhappy “Great Musicians” series, is 
merely amiable and anecdotic ms a little futile. That this is so 
is matter for astonishment not less than regret. Mr. Rockstro 
knew his hero intimately ; he has for him the enthusiasm of the 
upil for the master; he is deeply read in Mendelssohn's music, 
in Mendelssohn’s innumerable letters, in Mendelssohn's many 
biographies ; he has the Mendelssohnian tradition and the 
Mendelseohnian literature at his fingers’ ends. But he has little or 
nothing to tell of Mendelssohn that is not commonplace and dull. 
Of the vast mass of material at his disposal he has forgotten 
nearly all that is personal and significant, and remembered only 
what is valueless and ineffective. He is prodigal of Mendelssohn’s 

ogrammes and the dates of Mendelssohn's most trifling works ; 
e is careful to note that Mendelssohn played the organ here, 
and the yiola there, and the piano elsewhere; he delights to 
narrate how Mendelssohn presented him with a woollen muffler | 
and Ferdinand David with a packet of cigars, how Mendelssohn 
was an adept in the compounding of Maitrank, how to please 
Mendelssohn one of Mendelssohn's pupils cut his hair, and 
how “there was not a student then present who would not 
gladly have had his head shaved could he thereby have pur- 
chased the smile” with which the well-barbered one was “ re- 
warded for his devotion.” The best chapter in his book is one 
containing an account of Mendelssohn’s method of instruction, 
and pr. Tae useful and interesting it is. But of Mendelssohn’s 
lace in art, of the artistic development of Mendelssohn's mind, of 

endelssohn’s influence on his contemporaries and on posterity, of 
the peculiar quality and capacity of Mendelssohn's genius, of the 
difference even between Mendelssohn's style of playing and the 


| subject which is, as a whole, too vague, and in 


styles of Liszt and Chopin, he has not much to say. On these points 
he is either inadequate or mute. To know about them we must | 
inquire elsewhere. 

is is the more to be regretted as Mendelssohn was a great — 
artist, and one whose achievement in music, in spite of the | 
change of fashion and ideal, will not soon be forgotten, and can 
never, even by the most ardent Wagnerite, be ignored or over- 
looked. Since he flourished and wrought the world has lived many 
lives, and suffered and delighted in many changes. It has learned 
to glory in the genius of Berlioz ; it has accepted Brahms; it has 
taken Wagner very seriously indeed; the example and influence 
of Weber and Beethoven are everywhere triumphant. But the 
music of Mendelssohn is still popular, is still moving. His mantle, 
it is true, has fallen on nobody’s shoulders ; his theory of instru- 
mentation has profited but few; and in the practice of those com- 

rs who have the ear of time and the world there is little or 
nothing to be discerned of that “ method of phrasing” which Mr. 
Rockstro accounts his peculiar excellence. But, for all that, his 
name is still a name to conjure with, and his work, like the 
Laureate’s, is still found incomparable after its kind. In his life 
he was fortunate from first to last; in his art from first to 
last he stood forth admirably conspicuous. Mr. Rockstro, arguing 
from a purely Mendelssohnian point of view, pretends that, “ feel- 
ing the Divine Fire within him,” he “ stood forth as the Champion 
of the Art he loved, and did battle bravely against the partisans 
who, pretending to advance it, were in reality its bitterest enemies ; ” 
but Mr. Rockstro, who izes among his hero's contemporaries 
only Auber and Spohr, is careful not to tell us who these partisans 
were, and with equal discretion refrains from describing the object 
of those assaults which Mendelssohn is supposed to have withstood. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M JOHN NINET’S (1) account of the Arabi rebellion 
e (which of course he maintains to have been no rebellion 
at all) and of his own woes at its suppression is very much what 
was to be expected. M. Ninet may be thought to have made 
something of a commercial, if not of a political, mistake in waiting 
two years to bring out his book. Things go quickly now, and 
the Egyptian affairs of which men are thinking have advanced 
a long way from the “ Nilotic Nationalism” which M, Ninet 
upholds and mourns, The book is not unamusing, though the 
author frequently forgets himself, as when he charges Lieutenant 
Smith Dorrien with not having seen what Lieutenant Smith 
Dorrien officially reported himself as seeing. As probably 
the chief account of the Alexandrian business from the rebels’ 
side to which historians will have to look, the volume deserves 


Mendelssohn. By William Rockstro. ‘The Great Musicians” 
Serics. Edited by Francis Huefler, London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1884. 


(1) Arabi Pacha, Par John Ninet. Berne: chez auteur. Paris: chez 
tous les Libraires. 


some notice, and we at least are not concerned to deny that M, 
Ninet makes some points against the mismanagement which blun- 
dered into a bombardment without having force to occupy. The 
fault, however, was of course not Lord Alcester’s, with whom M. 
Ninet is very funnily angry. As for M. Ninet himself, we are 
not sorry that he ‘was not hanged or shot, vast as is the harm 
which he and men like him do in the world. But we really think 
he might be less vociferous about his sufferings, considering how 
very easily he got off. We do not know the Swiss equivalent for 
“if you play at bowls you must expect to meet with rubbers.” 
But when people choose to take part with those who raise an 
armed insurrection against the Government of their country, and 
employ the resources of that country in making war on foreigners, 
they may think themselves rather lucky after the collapse of the 
rebellion if they escape with a short sojourn in an uncomfortable 
prison and the hee of some personal property. 

The French schools of Rome and Athens in the persons of two 
ex-members have just produced a couple of wy creditable 
ee (2, 3). The r of the two, which belongs to the 
official series published by the two schools, is a book of considerable 
detail and erudition. e smaller “Study of Cypriot Greek” is 
a doctoral thesis, and a good specimen of a class of essay which 

ight be revived in England with advantage. 

e certainly shall not commit ourselves to the sweeping and 
heterodox proposition that all books on esthetics are rubbish. 
But we own to a t suspicion of general discussions on a 
too com- 
plicated and diverse, to lend itself to anything like general and 
yet compendious treatment. M. Guyau’s book (4) has not, we 
confess, inclined us to look more favourably on its class, Alter- 
nately discussing such vast questions as whether art is going to 
perish altogether, and correcting M. Théodore de Banville (on 
whose side, by the way, we bet our little pile) about the proper 
division of nine-syllable lines, M. Guyau seems to us to have pro- 
duced what may be called a few remarks rather than a book. 

There are several good articles in the Revwe suisse (5) this 
month, among which may be pointed out a r on General 
Gordon and a lively story entitled “ Joyeuse ien,” which is 
not yet finished. 

- Ohnet has shown his gratitude to the public which has 
received his dramas, as well as his novels, with favour by making 
the subject of Lise Fleuron (6) almost wholly theatrical. Lise is 
a virtuous and amiable actress who is plotted against success- 
fully by an unvirtuous and unamiable iol The fortunes of the 
Théatre Moderne, its enterprising director, its company, and the 
successful play which is written for it by one of the characters, fill 
the book for the most part. We have never pretended to admire 
M. Ohnet’s novels greatly, and their immense on is no doubt 
due in part to a reaction against the incredible brutality of the 
later naturalist performances, in part to the fact that such merit 
as they have is obvious to the meanest capacity. What M. Ohnet 
can do is to bustle a story along in a fairly dramatic fashion, 
and this is always popular. M. Duruy’s Andrée (7) is a clever 
book; but its merit is not perbaps quite equal to its cleverness. 
The heroine is the daughter of a rich nobody, who is anxious to 
marry genius or rank, or both; who, in common phrase, outstays 
her market; and who marries a semi-Bohemian viscount, a 
dabbler in coterie literature and art, under the impression that he 
is a great man and that she loves him, This impression she is not 
long in finding out to be mistaken in both points. There are some 

studies of contemporary phases of thought and life in France; 

ut the book is a little overdone with them and with the author's 
talk about his characters. Except in very rare cases, this kind of 
treatment always produces a certain viness. M. Ricard’s 
Magdon (8) isreally a better book than either Lise Fleuron or Andrée, 
but it is much slighter. It is a pity that this very ne gs wong 
does not give himself more time to elaborate his work. Magdon, 
however, the history, or historiette, of a country girl who marries 
a rich and brutal farmer, and dies _ of regret for an earlier 
love, partly of‘her husband’s cruelty and indifference, both 
vating the weakness of her constitution, is simple enough, to 
some readers may lack interest ; but it is very well written and 
very well told, while it is much less repulsive in subject and detail 
than Pitchoun or La voix dor. M. Ricard is certainly capable of 
better work than any of the three. Assunta(9) is a story of 
Corsican life, very inoffensive, and not without pathos, If Mérimée 
had only not written Colomba ! 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


opportunity for transluting or reprinting every 
any value which has been written about him, and so the ap 

of “ Camille Selden’s” Last Days of Heinrich Heine (Remington & 
Co.) in English is at least opportune, As usual with works 


(2) Etude du dialecte chypriote. Par Mondry Beaudouin. Paris : Thorin, 
(3) Les origines du sénat romain. Par G. Bloch. Paris: Thorin. 

ae Les problémes de Vesthétique contemporaine. Par M. Guyau. Paris: 
ean. 


(5) Bibliotheque universelle et Revue suisse. London: Stanford. 
(6) Lise Fleuron. Par Georges Ohnet. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(7) Andrée. Par George Duruy. Paris: Hachette, 

(8) Magdon, Par J. Ricard, Paris: Calmana-Lévy. 

(9) Assunta, Par Louis d’Ambaloges. Paris: Plon, 
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written in French, it does not gain by translation. Clare Brune 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) does not, as far as we can see, make down- 
right mistakes, but he or she does contrive to be exceedingly 
wooden, and to steer very near mere French idioms, The picture 
of the poet's last days given by Camille Selden is already well 
known. It has the merit of being obviously truthful, and there- 
fure it is very painful. The author, who was Heine's pet in his 
latter days, shirks nothing. Her intense sympathy and admiration 
for him do not lead her to conceal what was hideous, and even at 
times ignoble, in the last stage of his life. 

The “ American Men of Letters Series ” (Boston : Mifflin & Co. ; 
London: Triibner & Co.) was in duty bound to contain a Life of 
Margaret Fuller. The author, Mr. F. W. Higginson, has suc- 
ceeded in making a decidedly readable book out of a terribly over- 
written subject. Concerning that lady herself we incline to think 
that everything has been said which needs to be said. They 
think otherwise in the United States, and very naturally. After 
reading Mr. Higginson, we remain as usual utterly puzzled as to 
what it was that caused Margaret Fuller to be such a burning and 
a shining light. She appears, as before, to have been a painfully 
well-informed person, of oppressive fluency—and not much more. 
Something more she must have been; but then that ‘‘ something ” 
is just what only a biographer who is a man of genius can make 
intelligible. Margaret Fuller should have found a Johnson or a 
Carlyle to write her life; but it is not many persons in a century 
who have the luck of Savage or John Sterling. 


Mr. Henry B. Wheatley has reprinted in neat pamphlet form 
(Elliot Stock) his articles on the late Mr. Payne Ooilier, pub- 
lished in the Bibliographer. They contain a short sketch of his 
life, and a complete list of his works. At the end Mr. Wheatley 
gives an account of “Collier's Shakespeare Documents,” of con- 
tentious memory. 

What Shell We Do with Our Daughters? (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard ; London: Triibner & Co.) is the great question pro- 
pounded by Miss Mary A. Livermore. Her answer to her own 
question is that we ought to set them to work. In the course of 
explaining how this is to be done, Miss Livermore talks a great 
deal of the nonsense usually found among people who will write 
about the great woman question, but she contrives to dilute it 
with not a little sense. ‘There is one part of the little book which 
we can conscientiously recommend as funny, and that is Miss 
Livermore’s indignant chapter on the phrase “ superfluous women.” 
She tears it to pieces with dire wrath. 


Those persons who are disturbed by the wickedness of the great 
Ingersoll have found a champion in the Rev. L. A. Lambert, of 
Waterloo, N.Y. Mr. Lambert, in his Notes on Ingersoll (John 
Hodges), reprinted, according to the title-page, from the fifth 
American edition, pursues his enemy from pillar to post, quoting 
him and age sary him in good scholastic style, not without 
showing him that he is a very ignorant, vulgar scribbler, and by 
no means so original as he supposes himself to be. 


Suggestions to China Painters, by M. Louise McLaughlin (Cin- 
cinnati: Clarke & Co.), makes at least a very pretty little book. 
We will not undertake to decide as to the value of the instruction 
given on technical points ; but the general artistic rules are sound 
on the great — of drawing and the necessity of attending 


to values. The illustrations are less a. Some of the 
woodcuts of flowers are blurred, and the head on p. 67 is simply 
coarse. 


As Mrs. Haweis justly observes, birthday books are now so 
fashionable that there is no need to apologize for a new one, 
Consequently her Chaucer's Beads (Allen & Co.) has as good 
aright to exist as another birthday book. Touching its merits, 
we may point out that it is larger than usual, is printed on hand- 
made paper, and is much infested with esthetic red-ink. 


Mr, G. Holden Pike publishes a Life of the Earl of Shaftesbury 
(Partridge & Co.), illustrated by some of the most painful cuts ever 
seen. For Their Sakes (Chapman & Hall) is the title of a collec- 
tion of stories and verse by various ular writers, made for the 
use of the deaf and dumb in charitable institutions. The pro- 
moters of the Manchester Ship Canal publish the Reply of 
Pember, Q.C., delivered before the House of Lords on behalf of 
the Bill (Mackie & Co.) Mr. Frank Banfield, M.A.Oxon, has added 
a thin book of notices of military and naval officers of various nations 
to his series of “ Biographies of Celebrities for the People ” (John & 
Robert Maxwell). The portraits are as hideous as usual. We have to 
notice a pretty, new edition of Alice Learmont : a Fairy Tale, by the 
author of John Halifax, Gentleman (Macmillan & Co.) ; and also 
a new edition of Dr. J. E. Taylor's Haif Hours at the Seaside (Allen 
& Co.) A Selection of Milton's Prose Writings, made by Mr. E. 
Myers, has been added to the Parchment Library (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) The Royal University Calendar for 1884 is published 
(Dublin: Thom & Co.); and a Scottish School Board se rt 
and Teachers’ Guide, 1882-84, is published by Alexander Gardner, 
Paisley. We have also received The Bicycles of the Year 1884, 
and Part IX. of a Guide to the Identification and Valuation of 
British Coins, both published by L. Upcott Gill, London. 


NOTICE. 
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cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
“THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE'S LAST GREAT 


PICTURE, completed a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 

ALLERY, 35 New Bond Strect, with “ Christ Leaving the Prwtorium,” and his other great 
tures. From Ten to Six daily. Is. 

I jEAMIN GTON COLLEGE.—The COLLEGE meets again 


on Thursday, September 18._Apply to the PRINcIPaL. 


THE REV. H. A, D, SURRIDGE pre ares YOUNG BOYS 
tor the Public Schools, at the Vicarage, High Leigh, Knutsford, 


(THE VICAR of BRILLEY (Herefordshire) desires to 
recommend a good PRIVATE SCHOOL in Surrey, from which his Son has just 
gained a Public School Scholarship.—Address, Kev. J. W. Lge, Brilley Vicarage, Whitney, 


JLASTBOURN E.—HOLIDAY BOARDERS.— Rev. G. Ontson 


[LFRACOMBE. —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 
Large Sea-water Swimming Bath ; also Private 


Hepson’s DEPOSITORY, Victoria Station, PIMLICO.— 
W. HUDSON to announce that he has ON VIEW FOR SALE, at his Depository 
as above, a magnificent WALNUT BOOKCASE, han ly carved. This superb work of 
art obtained the first gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1855, at 
du Louvre for tifteen years, until the Commune, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
TILROUGUOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Founded a.p. 1868, Cash Prices; no extra charge for time given. useful 
Stock to select from. L[llustrated priced Catalocuc. with -—248, 249, and 250 
‘Tuttenham Court Koad, and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W. 1962. 


‘erms, 
Established 


JPREEHOLD GROUND RENTS, City of London.—The 
Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London will meet in the Guildhall of the said 

City, on Tuesday, July 4, inst, at half- past Twelve o'clock isely, to receive the 

purchase of valuable Freehold Ground Rents, &c., and Hieversions of premises,as under, 

No. 45 Basinghall Street, at a Ground Rent of £181 per annum. 

Premises corner of Fore Strect and Milton Street, at a Ground Rent of £150 per annum. 

Yo. 79 Upper Thames Street, at a Ground Rent of £275 per annum, 

No. 1 Joiners’ Mall Buildings, Improved Rent of £50 per annum for 12} years, 

?remises Sidney Avenue, Moor . at a Ground Rent of £15 per annuin. 

Nos. 104 and 196 Fleet street (rear of 126 Chancery Lane), at a Ground Kent of £150 

Particulars and Plans of the premises may be had at this Office, together with the 


annum. 
tions: 


ressed 
this U , and must be delivered before Twelve o clock on the said day of treaty. 
The Commissioners do not bind themsetves to accept the highest or an. 
Parties sending in proposals must attend personally, or by a duly aut 
Twelve o'clock on said day, and be then prepared (if their tender be accepted) to pay 
an agreement fur 


= of 10 per cent. on the purchase-money, and exec! 
HENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall; 


May 31, lest, 


| 

| 
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PEARS SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 


Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest | 


and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for the skin.” 
SOLD HVERYwWHERE. 


D ME 
CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884. 


FRY’S FRY’'S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA. CEYLON CHOCOLATE. 


Prepared from Cocoa only recently cultivated in the 
island, and refined sugar, flavoured with Vauilla, 


NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS’ 


“ Earl SPENCER, K.G., Pres. International Medical Exhibi- 
tion, August 1881, referred to Apollinaris as a typical beverage, 
approved by the faculty.”—Sanitary Record, March 1882. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY. 
Ready on Monday next, postage free on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JULY. 
Ready on Monday next, postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Liurrep, New Oxford Street. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
281 REGENT STREET, anp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


NEW NOVEL. 


| 
FOR SCHOOL, COLLEGE, and GENERAL REFERENCE, 


Just published, pp. 630, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 
AN EPITOME OF HISTORY, 
Aucient, Medieval, and Modern, 
By CARL PLOETZ. 
Translated, with Extensive Additions, by W. H. TILLINGHAST. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 anp 50 OLD BAILEY. 


POYNTER’S 
SOUTH KENSINGTON DRAWING-BOOK. 
Sanctioned by the Committee of Council on Education. 
Just published, in Three Books, imperial 4to. each 2s, 


THE HUMAN FIGURE. 


Examples selected A E. J. POYNTER, R.A., and executed under his superin- 
by Pupils of the National Art Training 
uth Kensington, 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 anp 50 OLD BAILEY. 
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PAINTING. Eight Facsimiles of Original Water-Colour Drawings, and = 
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each 6d. ; or 1 vol. cloth, 3s, 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 anp 50 OLD BAILEY. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sade 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF JUSTINIAN’S 
DIGEST. 


Containing an Account of its Composition and of the Jurists 
used or referred to therein, together with a Full 
Commentary on One Title (De Usufructu). 


By HENRY JOHN ROBY. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, 3 vols, 


MY DUCATS AND 
MY DAUGHTER. 


“ Altogether a noticeable book.” —Ricnanp LITTLEDALE, in the Academy. 
“A decidedly clever and amusing novel.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Evidently the work of a clever and thoughtful writer.”— Whitehall Review. 


“We welcome the writer as a decided addition to the great army of contemporary 
novelists. There is much which is uncommon; much which is attractive in his 
novel. The style is far above that of the ordinary novelist.”—John Lull. 


“ The style is yy ee ge and unaffected. The author evidently writes about what 
no possesses a considerable fund of shrewd humour.” 
Atheneum, 
“ A very clever book.” —Guardian. 


“The author, whoever he may be, must be praised for his handiwork.” 
Manchester Courier, 
“Ts cast in an entirely new mould, which would alone ensure the success of the 
writer’s amusing and clear-sighted work.”— Morning Post, 


“ The style, at once strong and finished, rises in some of the dialogue to a high 
level of dramatic force and point.” —Scotsman, = 


“ Brimful of ability.”—Congregationalist. 
“The author has drawn some masterly sketches and ted + = contempiation 
some interesting specimens of human nature.” News, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE AUTHORIZED EDITION OF 
THE ENGLISH BIBLE (161), 


Its Subsequent Reprints and Modern Representatives. 
By F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Immediately, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 


By the Rev. A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D. 


LONDON: C. J. CLAY & SON, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
AVE MARIA LANE, 


TH SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 

Any part of the United Kingdom ........cccssececeseeees £1 8 2 

India and China 


BIBLE 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


presen 
—Illustrated Londo. 


[THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following 


NUMBERS 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO, 


1, 3, we. and 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW which 6d. each will be given, viz. 
639 (clean copies) — at the Office, 38 Southampton 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Now ready at all Newsagents’ and Railway Bookstalls, 1s. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS For JULY. 


PERIL. By Jesste (Continued.) 
UEEN VICTORIA. 

REAL PRINCESS. 

ONG THE TEUTONS. 


THE 


344: 


Y HAMILTON. 

VINI'S OTHELLO. 

E UNWILLING GUEST. 

APHRA BEHN. 

RIPTURAL QUOTATION. 

ARTING. 

MRS. FORRESTER’S SECRET. By Mrs. G. W. Goprrey. (To be 
Concluded in Next Number.) 


2. 
3 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
ll. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HONEST DAVIE.” 


LITTLE LADY LINTON. By Mr. Frayx 


Barrett, Author of “Folly Morrison” &c. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH” &c. 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. H. Rippe tt, 


Author of “The Mystery in Palace Gardens.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“An admirable study of life and character is Mrs, Riddell’s Berna Boyle. It 
would be unjust to the author to reveal the details of her plot, but we can promise 
the reader that he will be deeply interested in it. It is one conspicuous merit of 
this novel that all the characters are well and vividly drawn—there is not one who 
is shadowy and unsubstantial—and the local colour of the narrative is excellently 
rendered, Though the story is not without its sterner passages, these are now and 
again lighted up with real Irish humour. Berna’s mother is as good as one of the 
creations of Dickeus, and Ensign Ludham, the ‘ brightest ornament of the Rutland- 
shire ragamuffins,’ is worthy to bear her company. "— Academy. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JACK URQUHART’S DAUGHTER.” 


POINT BLANK. By Pameva Sneyp. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 
“Point Blank’ is a decidedly clever and well-written story, and quite worthy of 
the author of Jack Urquhart’s Daughter.’ ”—Seturday Review. 
“* Point Blank ’ will be read with paamee for its bright sketches of society. The 
also, are lively and natural, and the plot abounds in varied incident.” 


Morning Post, 
“ Conspicuous for capital character studies.”"— Whitehall Review. 


GODFREY HELSTONE. By Georctana 


M. CRalk. 


AN OPEN FOE. By Avetine Sercranr. 
TORWOOD’S TRUST. By E. E. Green. 


Just ready, at all Booksellers’, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63, 


SHERIDAN LE FANU’S “IN A GLASS 


DARKLY.” New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHFRS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


Now ready, 4to. cloth, 30s, 
VOLUME XVII. (MOT—ORM) 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA: 


A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and General 
Literature. 


Edited by Professors THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D. 
AND 
W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 
ASSISTED BY UPWARDS OF NINE HUNDRED CONTRIBUTORS, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
MupIEs SELECT LIBRARY. — NEW and CHOICE 


BOOKS. That red of New and C at MUDIE'S 
ill 


of Surpl for Sale at 
wi 
LIBRARY, and and wil be pplication. 


Seiect Lisrary, Limited. 99 to Oxford Street, 


RECENT POETRY. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


The RHYME of the LADY of the ROCK, 


and How it Grew. By Emity Preirrer, Author of “ Glan Alarch" &c. 

“ Nothing could be better of its kind than this nesretive of a visit to Mull, and there is a 
genuine appreciation of the Highland character which is most soothing to the feelings too 
ofien irritated by the arrogant impertinence of casual tourists. ‘The characters of old Susan 
aud Miss M*Corquodale are simply perfect in their way.""—Graphic. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The STRANGER’S STORY; and his Poem, 
“The Lament of Love": an Episode of the Sateen Hills, Edited by 
Cuar_es Grixprop, Author of “* Plays from English History” &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


COSMO de MEDICI; The FALSE ONE 


AGRAMONT and BEAUMONT—Three Tragedies; and The DEFORMED: a 
Dramatic Sketch. By the Author of ** Ginevra,” “* Palace and Prison,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 


UNDER A _ FOOL’S CAP: Songs. By 


DANIEL Henny, Jun. 
“Some of the poems are very pretty, and most of them are clever, and show considerable 
skill in versify ing.” —Lecds ry. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CYRIL and LIONEL; and other Poems: a 


Volume of Sentimental Studies. By Mark ANDRE RAFFALOVICH. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


POEMS. Dedicated (by permission) to Lord 


Wolseley, G.C.B., K.C.B.,G.C.M.G. By Patry Honrywoop. 
“They evince a certain facility in the musical expression of graceful thoughts and religious 
eapirations, and they appeal to a wide range of sy 


Fep. Svo. cloth, 3s. 64, 


ALL SOULS’ EVE, “NO GOD”; and other 


Poems. By Maup Ex_pxyrn, Author of “ Margaret” &c. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ILARIA ; and other Poems. By Ernzz S. W. 


JOHNSON, 


“ This little book shows considerable feeling for beauty in external nature.” —A 

“ Stories told with much feeling Co grace, and in melodious, clear, and facile verse. 
@ promising volume." — Wor 

“ * is a romantic tale, prettily a of a noble Italian girl, who, for her love's sake and 
the vty "ot it, surrenders a life o: luxury to become one of the people..... mong Mr. Johnson's 
other poems is one that celeb: ates the loves of Daphne and Lyce vith considerable and 
and with simplicity that t well accords with the beautiful tale.” —Saturday 


16mo. cloth, 1s, 6d. 


MUSA SILVESTRIS. By Gerarp Benpatt. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 


A STORY of THREE YEARS ; and other 
Poems, By J. WILLIAMS. 
“ There is much in this little volume that is really very good.""—Academy. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
LIFE THOUGHTS. 
* A little volume of polished and graceful verse, Inspired with true and tender contiment. bed 
“The present little book is a production of which need feel Pos- 


sesses both present merit and promise for the future. ification is generally good, and 
the lunguage employed is t und musical.” 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


The SON of SHELOMITH. By L. M. Toornton. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


Now ready, One 
THE ATLANTIC. MONTHLY for JULY. 


ENTS : 


Question. By Eliot C. True. 
and How they ere Rung. By A. F. 
Beaten by a Giaour. By O. H. Durward. 
Galileo. By E. D. R. Bian- 
i. 
The Under-world in Homer, Virgil, and 
Blood-Root. By E. 8. F. Dante. By William C. Lawton. 
The Growing Power of the Republic in Chili. | Recent Poetry. 
Schliemann's Troja. Peter the Great. 
In War Time. By 5. Weir Mitchell. An American Story Writer. 
London: Warp, Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


J OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE for JULY 1884, 
Edited by D. Hack M.D., and H. Savack, M.D. Price 3s. 6d. 


Choz Susan. By Wm. Henry Bishop. 

Five Quatrains. By T. B. Aldrick. - 

Tye of Defeat. By Maries Waters 
nm. 


A Cook's Tourist in Spain. 
Bird-Gazing in the White Mountains. By 
Bradford Torrey. 


CONTENTS: 
THE PHYSICAL CONDITIONS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. By A. Henrzey. 
ON ESCAPES, LIBERTY, AND “UNLOCKED pogus.” AS THEY 
AFFECT PATIENTS 'IN ASYLUMS. By J A. CaAmppEeLu, M.D. 
AN poy. INTO THE VALUE TO BE ATTACHED TO THE DIFFERENT 
Y-RATES OF DIFFERENT ASYLUMS AS TESTS OF EFFICIENCY. 
By T. A. CHAPMAN, M.D. 
UNVERIFIED PROGNOSIS. By H. Haves Newrserox, M.R.C.P. 
EXALTATION IN CHRONIC ALCOHOLISM. By B. B. Fox, M.D, 
Also Cases by Drs. WILLETT, STRANAN, SHAW, LEWIS, SAVAGE, and McDOWALt. 
EDITORIAL ON THE GILBERT SCOTT TRIAL. 


London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 
Second Edition, 275 pp. 5s. 


SLIGHT AILMENTS; their Nature and Treatment. By 


Liowet 8. Beas, F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in King’s Coliege, London. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


Ae SATURDAY REVIEW.—WANTED, clean copies of 
Noo, 198,533, and 1363, for which 1s. each Will be given at the Office, 38 Sou 
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NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XXI.—JULY. 
CONTENTS :— 

JACK’S COURTSHIP : a Sailor's Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. By 

W. Russert. Chapters XXVI.-XXVIII. 
SUNNY BRIGHTON. By Ricwarp Jerreries, 
A BLUE GRASS PENELOPE. Chapters I. and II. By Brer Haare. 
MAURICE. By A. K. H. B. 
BALLADE OF RAILWAY NOVELS, By A. Lana. 
THE FIRST WHITE BUTTERFLY. By E. Kay Rowinson. 
MADAM. By Mis. O.irHanr. Chapters XXXI.—XXXV. 

London, LoncMaANs, GREEN, & Co. 


BLACcKwoop's MAGAZINE for JULY 1884, 


‘0. DCCCXXV. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 


BERLIN IN 1884. Part I. 
THE BABY'’S GRANDMOTHER. Part X. 
THE INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION OF CRIME, 
MAGDA'S COW. Conclusion. 
SCEPTICAL THEORIES. 
VENICE. 
THE LOSS OF *‘ THE ARAB CITY.” 
THE FREEBOOTERS OF AMERICAN FINANCE. 
RUSSIA'S ADVANCE UPON INDIA. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Soys, Edinburgh and London. 


Nae CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY 
ieee o commencement of a New Story by JAmEs Payn, entitled THE Tale 
* London : Smiru, ELpER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 

Now ready, New Series, No. XTIL., 6d 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY. 
CONTENTS: 

THE. TALE TOWN. By James Payy. 1, Aunt 

mapter 3. n_the Cold. Chapter 3. A Recitatio Chapter 4. A Real 
Ent usiast. With’ Illustrations by arry Furniss, 

TAGLIONI. 

SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. VIII. 

EMBALMERS. 

ON TAKING OFFENCE. 

THE GIANT'S ROBE. By the Author of “ Vice Versi.” Chapter 40. The Effects 


ofan Explosion. Chapter 41. A “Final Victory. Cha; 42, From the Grave. 
Conclusion. With Litustratione by W. Ralston. 4 


London : Suits, ELper, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For JULY 1884. 


ON A COUNTRY ROAD. By ALcErnon CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

RETROGRESSIVE RELIGION. By 

EGYPT'S PROPER FRONTIER (witha Map). By Sir Samce. BAKER, 

or LIVERY COMPANIES, By the Right Hon. Sir Richarp AssuETON 
» 

VISIBLE APPARITIONS. By Epvwcnp Guryey and Freperic W. H. Myers. 

THE FEDERAL STATES OF THE WORLD. By the Rev. J. N. DALTON. 

THE LETTERS OF HEINRICH HEINE. By WAcTeRr S. SICHEL. 

THE “REDUCTION TO INIQUITY.” By Henry 

THE SURRENDER OF EGYPT. By Epwaxrp Dicry. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO., LONDON, 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS For JULY: 
EGYPT, EUROPE, AND MR. GLADSTONE. By Hexay DusckKtey Verax”). 
THE GREAT POLITICAL SUPERSTITION, By Heaxvert Srencer. 
THE VISIBLE UNIVERSE. By Professor BALFour Stewart, 
THE PROTO-HELVETIANS. By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
OFFICIAL OPTIMISM. By Francis 
UNTRODDEN ITALY. By Professor MAHAFFY. 
WREN’'S WORK AND ITS LESSONS. By James Cunirr. 
PARLIAMENT AND THE FOREIGN POLICY OF INDIA. By Jony Stace, M.P. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. By Gasaiet Moxon. 
RECORDS : 
ODER By Canon CREIGHTON. 
rer 10 JULIA 
3. GENERAL TERATUR 


IsBISTER & Co., a, % Ludgate Hill, E.c. 


HARLES KINGSLEY. “Martin Lightfoot’s Song,” a Poem 
by the late Charles Kingsley, appears in THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE for JULY 


Monthly, SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE, 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 


1, “MVHE SEINE BOAT—A PERILOUS MOMENT.” Engraved by 0. Lacour 
from a Drawing by C. Napier Hemy. (Frontispiece.) 

2. HE ROYAL COLLECTION OF MINIATURES AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
By R. Hotmes. With Illustrations. 

3. N.UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGIL CORNWALL. By the 
of “JoHn HALirax, GENTLEMAN.” With Illustrations by 
C. NapierHemy. (Concluded.) 

4. HE WEASEL AND HIS FAMILY. By Bexsauin Scott. With Ilnstra- 
tions by Bryan Hook. 

5. ARTIN LIGHTFOOT'S SONG: a Poem. By the late CHAntes K:nosiry. 


6. AUTHOR OF “BELTRAFFIO.” By Heniy James. (Conciaded.) 
A BONE IS BUILT. By Doxatp MacAuister. With Illustrations, 
% 7s ARMOURER'S PRENTICES. Chaps. 19-20. (To be continued.) 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Ornaments, Initial Letters, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 


SPECIAL ARTICLES in HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE for JULY, now ready, price 1s.: The NILE, 
Illustrated by Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A., with 
Views of Cairo, Assouan, &c., and a splendid Frontispiece, 
“A Daughter of the Nile.,— PRINCE BISMARCK in 
PRIVATE LIFE, with Portrait. —Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
Tllustrated.—Professional Beauties of the Last Century.— 
WM. BLACK'’S “ JUDITH SHAKESPEARE” (continued), 
and other Articles. 160 pages and about 60 Illustrations, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 


Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCXCVII. (JULY). 

CONTENTS 
M. RENAN’S NEW VOLUME. 
ON AN IRISH TROUT STREAM. 
THE CONSOLATIONS OF PESSIMISM. 
HEINE'S MOUNTAIN-IDYLLS, 
EASTER WEEK IN AMORGOS, 
WORDSWORTH'S RELATIONS TO SCIENCE. 
on: oe PLACE, By the Author of “ For Percival.” Chapters 


REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW for 
CONTENTS: 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
THE EXAMINATION OF PRISONERS—EMILE GABORIAU. By Tuk Hox. ALFRED 
GATHORNE Harpy. 
CHINA AND HER TRIBUTARIES. By R. 8. Gcnpry. 
ROMAN LIFE IN THE CENTURY. By Lixpa 
Tae LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH LITERATURE.—(.) By 
Jounx CouRTHoPE. 
IRISH WOOLLENS. By Henry Stuart Facay. 
A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF A COMMON-PLACE MAN. ByJames Royxcimay. 
THE ART HARVEST OF THE YEAR. By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
THE LATE SIR BARTLE FRERE IN SOUTH AFRICA. By WiLLIAM GaesweLL. 
WHY WOMEN WRITE. By N. H. Kennarp. 
ENGLAND'S FOREIGN POLICY. By A Forgioyer. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
London: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


JULY. 


Monthly, Sixteenpence. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
ConTeNTsS For JULY: 


PORTRAIT OF JOHN BRIGHT. Engraved by T. Jouxsox. Frontispiece. 
JOHN BRIGHT. By T. H.S. Escorr. 
RECENT ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA. By S. VAN RENSSELAER. 
NINE GRAVES IN EDINBRO’. By Inwin 
LADY BARBERINA, III. By Hexey James. 
CATALINA’S BETROTHAL. By Witt Wautace Harney. 
CRUISING AROUND CAPE BRETON, By 8. G. W. Beysauiy. 
TO SLEEP. By MayBurRyY FLEMING. 
ACADEMICAL DEGREES. By Tuzopore D. Woo.sey. 
PEACE. By Isaac O. Rankry. 
CHORAL ODE TO THE NORTH RIVER. By Cuarves pe Kay. 
SCENES OF HAWTHORNE'S ROMANCES, By Hawrsoryg. 
CAPTIVE. By Mary L. Ritter. 
THE KU KLUX KLAN: Its Origin, Growth, and Disbandment. By D. L. Witsox. 
A GREEK PLAY AT CAMBRIDGE. Illustrated. By G. W. Proruzro. 
DR. SEVIER. IX. By Georce W. 
FATE. By Vance CueNxey. 
THE UNITED STATES PENSION OFFICE. By Evoexe V. SMALLEY. 
THE REVERSIBLE LANDSCAPE. By Frank R. SrockTo, . 
THE STORY OF MYRA, By Ju.ia D. Wuirixe. 
TOPICS OF THE TIME —Dishonesty in Commerce and Politics, &c. 
OPEN LETTERS—The Study of Acting in Paris, &c. 
BRIC-A-BRAC—Some Drawings by Thackeray, &c. 

London: Frepeaick WaRNe & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Monthly, One Shilling. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, 
CONTENTS For JULY: 
FRONTISPIECE—“ MY BIG BRUDDER CAN MAKE IT GO.” 
HOW THE TORIES BROKE UP “MEETING.” By Euua W. Demenirr. 
“FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED.” Silhouette Picture. 
THE SCARLET TANAGER. Chapters VI[I._X. (Concluded.) By J. T. Trowsetipce. 
TO A KATYDID. Verses. By CAROLINE A. Mason. 
OUR TOP BRIGADE. Full-page Picture, drawn by Ross MUELLER. 
JERSEYS; or, the Girls’ Ghost. By Louisa M. ALcorr. 
THE BROOK'S SONG. Verses. Illustrated. By Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
A FOURTH OF JULY AMONG THE INDIANS. By W. P. Hooper. 
THE FLOWER GIRL. Verses. By CHARLES G. LELAND. 
GOLD-RUBIN. Poem. By CeLia THAXTER. 
THE YOUNGEST SOLDIER OF THE REVOLUTION. By W.W. Crayyect, 
A WAY TO GROW WISE. By Mantua Hotmes Bares, 
A GOOD DRUGGIST. Verses. By Mary Lane. 
MARVIN AND HIS BOY HUNTERS. Chapters VIII.—XIIT. By Macarice Tuwomrsoy. 
NABBY BLACKINGTON. Poem. By VinGixta L. TOWNSEND. 
THE EGYPTIAN BIRD-MOUSE. By Mrs. H. Max. 
HISTORIC BOYS—VAN RENSSELAER: the Boy Patroon. By E. 8. Brooks. 
A STRANGER. Verses. By Bessie CHANDLER, 
PICNICS. By SuSAN ANNA Brown. 
THE GIRAFFE EXCURSION, Jingle. Tlustrated. By J. G. Frasocis, 
THE BARTHOLDI STATUE. By Cuarves Bagyarp, 
SUMMER TRIALS. Picture, drawn by L. Caminont. 
DANDELION. Verses. By M. GARAbRANT. 
VE AITTLE FOLK-—THE ST. N x 
FORULPIT— THE LETTER-BUX — AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION RIDDLES 
BOX. Fully Illustrated 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


CHURCH of ST. JOHN the DIVINE, GAINSBOROUGH.— 
THE BUILDER of this week. Also Hunting Lodge, Lyndhurst—Royal Academy 
“The Mower,” by Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A.—Articles on Technics! 
Education at Home and Abroad—Value of House Property in England—Building —— 
ym America—Recent Architecture in Vienna, &c. 4d. ; by post, 4} ual Subscription, 1s. 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


LUCIA, HUGH, and ‘ANOTHER. By Mrs. 


J. a. NexpEzt. Author of “ Julian Karslake's Secret.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 6d 


“ Thisisa rowerful novel........ Mrs. has struck a new ve'n of -telling, 
and the result sopding her book is as re‘reshing atrip abroad........ She sh that she 
er, @ vivid imagination ‘which never her astray, an un- 

knowledge of world aud mankind.”"— Whitehall Revie 


This day is published. 


LANCELOT WARD, M.P.: a Love Story. 


By GroncGe TEMPLE. 1 vel. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This day is published. 
HE and SHE; or, a Poet's Portfolio. By 


W. W. Srory, Author of “ Roba di Roma,” “Graffiti d'Italia.” Fep. 8vo. 
parchment, 3s. 6d. 


ae charming verses on a variety of subjects........ Mr. Story’s little poems are ——_ 
eccescee lis original work will win its way into the favour of those who can appreciate ¢ 
wit, and tende: ness combined." —Morning Jost. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 


Crown 8vo. volumes, with portrait, 3s. 6d. 
Tais day is pub-ished. 


VICO. By Professor Fruiyt, D.D., LL.D., 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of Sune, Author of ** The Philosophy 
of History in Europe,” ** Theism,” &c, 
The Volumes published of this Series contain : 

DESCARTES. By Professor Manarry, Dablin.—BUTLER. By the Rev. 
W. Lecas M.A.—BERKELEY. By Professor Fraser, Edinburgh — 
FICHTE. By Professor ADAMSON, Owens College, Manchester—KANT. By Pro- 
Jessor WALLACE, Oxford—HAMILTON, Verrcu, Glasgow—H EGEL. 
By Professor EDWARD CAIRD, Glasgow—LEIBNIZ, By J. THeopore Menz. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory, em- 

bracing Scientific and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious 

Se'ection of Old English Words. By the Rev. James STORMONTH, Author 

of “ Etymological and Pr y of the English Language for 
The carefully revised 


Schools and Colleges” &c. by the Rev. 
P. H. PHevr, M.A. Cantab. 
Now ready, Parts I. to IX., each 2s. 
*,* To be completed in Twelve Parts. 
This day is published. 


ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 


Session 1884-85. 2s. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Ovipuant. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 


THE REVOLT of MAN. By Watter Besant. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. 


By A Pian WomAN, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. By E. D. 


GerarD, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


REATA: What’s in a Name? By the Same. 


Crown 8vo. 68. 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. By L. B. 


WaAtrorD, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Just published, vellum, gilt top, 6s. 
PLAYS. 


CALLIRRHOE. FAIR ROSAMUND. 
By MICHAEL FIELD. 


I view of four columns the Spectator says: “ These poems are poems of great promise. 
We ve found a wealth of in the strength, the si simplicity, and the of 
That has the true personal ring in it...... It sounds 
far and wide among the English- 


beauty, an wisi 


is yy 4 from what is not.” 
‘he all Mall Gazette says : 
minor 


*Fair Rosamund" has a. The scenes are more like 
the work of f the than the similar w 
omes.” 


recent writer except the late 

LONDON: G. BELL & ‘SON, “CLIFTON: J. BAKER & SON. 

Now ready, Second Edition. 

In stiff paper cover, poo bound tm cloth, ts. 
HE HOUSE on the MARSH. 
The World says:—“ One of the prettiest, most wholesome, and most readable of 

W. STevens, 421 Strand, W.C. And all Booksellers. 
Fep. 4to. handsome cloth, 4s. 6d. 

H{'SToRIC HOUSES in BATH, and their ASSOCIATIONS, 
By R. E. Praca. 


In the press, and will shortly be published, a Second Series of the above. 
London; SimrkiN, MARSHALL, & Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS' NEW BOOKS. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS : 


ANDREW 2 vols, crown 


to give so people of brepaing, 


certain to 
to the humorous view of life. 
Life in a seeaiens county, a duel in Paris, the Outera 
denis of he wor ans at Oban. a performance of *The Clouds,’ ac. are the. staple inci- 
but interest lies in the writer's cyte ona. power of saying 
ACADEMY 


a Novel. 


WITH PREFACE BY J. A. FROUDE. 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


IRELAND in the SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY ; or, the Irish Massacres of 1641-2, their Causes and Results. 
By Many Hickson. With Preface by J. A. Froupe. 

*,* In these volumes Illustrative Extracts are given from the engeetaned 
State , the unpublished MSS. in the Bodleian Library, beth 
Library, and the Library of the Royal Dublin Society, relating to the 
Plantations of 1610-39 ; a Selection from the unpublished Depositions relating 
to the Massacres, with facsimiles ; and eek ony of the Trials in the High 
~—— yy Justice, 1652-4, from the unpu in Trinity College, 


RANCH NOTES in KANSAS, COLORADO, 


the INDIAN TERRITORY, and NORTHERN TEXAS. By ReGcinaLp 
4 full-page Crown 5s. 


hills, at least on a good many a, 
seems be se’ 


The HEALTH of the SENSES: Sud, 


Voice, Smell Taste, some General Hints on Health, 
Diet ucation, Health Resorts Europe, &c. By H, MACNAUGHTON 
F.R.CS.1L & Ed. With 6) Woodcut Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 


“FROM GRAVE to GAY”; a Volume of Selec- 


tions from the complete Poems of H. CHoLMONDELEY-PENNELL, Author of 
“Puck on Pegasus” &c. Printed on hand-made Paper, with a Portrait 
etched by C. W. Sherborne. Fep. 8vo. (top edges gilt), 6s. 
“ This volume is certain to increase Mr. yy s gettin, ond is as pretty 
a book to present to one's fair as student is likely to find." ARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY on MILTON, edited 


to illustrate the Laws of Rhetoric and Composition. With short Lives of 
Milton and Macaulay and Critical Notes. By ALEXANDER MACKIE, M.A., 
Author of “ Scotticisms Arranged and Corrected.” Fep. 8vo. 2s. 


OPEN COMPETITION HANDBOOKS. 


The "LATIN HANDBOOK ; Passages set at 


Examinations for India and Home and Civil Saretete, Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
&c, Including a Praxis of Examination Papers, specially arranged for Army 
Candidates, By W.K. DaLoieisn. Edited by W. J. Onerwops CRawLey, 
LL.D. F.R.G.8. F.G.S. &c. Crown 8ro. 3s, 6d, 


HANDBOOK of COMPETITIVE EXAMINA- 


TIONS for Admission to Every Department of Her Majesty's Service. By 
W. J. Coetwopr Craw ey, LL.D. F.R.G.S, &c. Fifth Edition (1884), cor- 
rected for the Present Year. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 


London, LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO, 


Ready this day, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE GIANT’S ROBE. 


By F. ANSTEY, Author of “ Vice Versa.” 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


’ Now ready, 8vo. with a Portrait, 14s. 
LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY 


GREVILLE. Ssconp Serres. Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD. 
“ This i using vol litical and social 
= 80, 4 = and is fairly entiticd 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
GAYTHORNE HALL. M. 


FOTHERGILL. 3 vols. 


VENUS’ DOVES. 


TayLor. 3 vols. 


KEEP TROTH. By Watrsr L. Bicxyett, 
M.A. 3 vols. 
THE MASTER of ABERFELDIE. By 


James Grant, Author of “The Romance of War” &c. 3 vols. 

THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By F. W. 
Author of “Grandmother's Money” &c, 3 vols, 

HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH 369” 


By Joun 


By Iva AsuwortH 


speaking peoples. The passage is full of genius.’ | 
In a review of two columns the Academy says: “ He sings the glories of enthusiasm and | 
Preaches the gospel of ecstasy to an old and chillier-minded world. We may credit him with 
of sone. nicturesque. a vivid 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For JULY. 
Edited by T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 


CoNTENTS : 
ENGLAND AND THE CONFERENCE. By Sir JuLIAN Goupsmtp, Bart. 
NEWSPAPERS. By T. Grssox BowLes. 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH ON THE CONTINENT. By the Bishop of GrpraLTaAr. 
ON THE CROSS BENCHES. By the Duke of MaARLBoroven. 
A MESBAUE FROM GENERAL GORDON. Edited from unpublished Papers. By W. LH. 
AL. 
GAME AND GAMESTERS. By Bernarp H. Becker. 
THE CONGO TREATY. By W.C. CartTwricnt, M.P. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. Chapters IV.—VII. By GrorGrk MEREDITH. 
PRINCESS ALICE. By the Rev. MALCOLM MacCoLt. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE GREAT REPUBLIC. By Sir Lever 


Henny Gnrirriy, K.C.S.I. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


DESERT WARFARE ; being the Chronicle 


of the Eastern Soudan Campaign. G. BuRLEIGH. Demy 8vo. 
with Maps. (Nect week. 


RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS in MONGOLIA 


and CHINA. By P. Prassersky. Translated by JANE Gorvpon-CuMMING. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with 75 Lllustrations, 24s. 


FLEDERICK the GREAT. By Colonel C. B. 


Brackenbury, R.A. Crown 8vo. with Portrait and numerous Maps, 4s. 


*,* This — the first volume of MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. 
& Hall 


ie fe work is the first of a series of military biographies which Messrs. Ch 
are issuing. The idea is an wo Saseltons ons, and if the succeeding volumes ‘muintain the high 
Standard which Colonel has fixed in the ‘tiret issue of the serics, the execution 


Brackenbury 
will leave little to be desired.” 


HUNT-ROOM STORIES and YACHTING 


YARNS. By Wanprnrer, Author of “ Across Country,” “Fair Diana,” &c, 
With Illustrations Edgar Giberne. 8vo, 12s, 


SHORT STUDIES in RCOLESTASTICAL. 


HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. By the Rev. H. N. Oxgnnaxx. Demy 8vo. 


price 12s, 
all bear the stamp of culture, of extensive yp Ayn a certain area, of attention 
ie Halonen as well as the external al aspects of vents discussed, and of impar- 


ECHOES of LIFE. By Mrs. FRANK Snoap. 
Including ‘Second Edition (Revised) of “Clare Peyce’s Diary”’ and “‘ As 
Life Itself.” Crown 8vo. 63. (This day. 


THE UNCLASSED: a Novel. By Gerorce 


GissinG, Author of “ Workers in the Dawn.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


- NEW NOVEL BY OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
Author of “ English Comic Dramatists,” “ Portugal: Old and New,” &c, 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 
By OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
2 vols, 128. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


Now ready, Second Year, 2s, 


ACADEMY SKETCHES 1884. 


Containing nearly 200 Illustrations drawn by the Artists, 
from various Exhibitions. 


Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN, 
Editor of “ Academy” and “Grosvenor Notes.” 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 
BOOKS TO ASK FOR AT YOUR LIBRARY OR BOOKSELLER'S. 


EUPHORION. By Vernon Ler. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
“Clear, impartial, and always charming."’"—Liverpool Mercury. 
HENRY IRVING. By Freperic Daty. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
“ Very readable and well put together.""_Literary World. 
THE AMAZON. By Cart Vosmarr. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“ Rich in subtle observations and beautifully conceived situations."”—Literary World. 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY. By Hinsetr. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
“ Few books excel 


it.”"—Scotsman. 


GLADYS FANE. By T. Wemyss Ren. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“ A thoroughly enjoyable novel.” — Morning Post. 


T. UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ISSUED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


“ Among the actual results of the opening of the Health Exhibition not the least 
important is the issue of a series of Official Handbooks, now in course of publica- 
tion, that practically illustrate the science of health in all its manifold aspects...., ° 
The general excellence of the first instalment of these handbooks promises well for 
the value and completeness of the series ; while the price at which they are issued, 
varying from 1s, to 23., should assure the success they merit.”—Sauturday Review. 


Wow READY. 


HEALTH in the VILLAGE. Illustrated. By H. W. 


AcLAND, C.B., M.D., F.RS, 2s. 


HEALTHY NURSERIES and BEDROOMS, includ- 


ing the Lying-in-Room. By Mrs, GLADSTONE. 1s. 


HEALTHY FURNITURE and DECORATION. By 


Ropent W. Epis, ¥.S.A. Illustrated, 2s. 
HEALTHY SCHOOLS. By Cuantes E. Pacer, 


M.R.C.S. 1s, 


HEALTH in the WORKSHOP. 
James B. LAKEMAN, Esq. 1s. 


DIET in relation to HEALTH and WORK. 


trated. By A. Wynrer Biyrug, M.R.CS., F.C.S. &e. 1s. 


ON the of COOKING. ByS. 


FOOD and COOKERY for INFANTS and INVALIDS. 
By CATHERINE JANE Woop. With an Introductory Chapter by W. B. 
CHEADLE, M.D. Is, 


WATER and WATER SUPPLIES; and UNFER- 


MENTED BEVERAGES, By Jonn Arrri£_p, Ph.D., F.RS., &c, 1s. 


LEGAL OBLIGATIONS in respect to DWELLINGS 
Qc. _ E By Harry Durr, B.A. With a Preface by ARTHUR COHEN, 


“OUR DUTY” in relation to HEALTH. By G. V. 


M.D., F.R.C.P. 1s, 


Illustrated. By 


Tilus- 


FIRES and FIRE BRIGADES. 
Captain E. M. SHaw,C.B. 1s, 


ATHLETICS; or, Physical Exercise and Recreation. 
Part I. By the Rev. E. Wann, M.A. Illustrated, 2s, 


DRESS, and its relation to HEALTH and CLIMATE. 


By E. W. Gopwiy, F.S.A. Illustrated, 2s. 


ACCIDENTAL INJURIES, their Relief and Immediate 
Treatment; How to Prevent Accidents becoming more Serious, By JAMES 
CaNTLIE, M.B., F.RC.S, Llustrated, 23. 


AMBULANCE ORGANIZATION, EQUIPMENT, and 


TRANSPORT. By Surgeon-Major G. I. H. Evarr, M.D. Illustrated, 2s. 


A Complete List of the Official Handbooks, including those now in the 
Press, post free on application. 


Illustrated. By 


WM. CLOWES & SONS, LIMITED, 
18 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


LONDON: 


CHEAP EDITION OF HAWLEY SMART'S NEW NOVEL 


The Whitehall Review says :—" It fe Just as else which Captain Smart 
writes. Itis full of wit, repartee, and the delightful humour which pervades page 
Most prolific writer pens The theme is and the plot excellent.” 


Bookstalls. 


Cheap Edition now ready at all Booksellers’ and Rai 
Crown 8vo. boards. 20. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 


HARD LINES. 
By HAWLEY SMART, 
Author of “ Two Kisses,"  Breezie Langton,” &e. 
‘Also, by the same Author, and” ‘orm with the above, each 2s. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 64. 


BROKEN. BONDS. SOCIAL SINNERS. 
CARDS. Peay OR PAY. 
BOUND TO WIN. AT FAULT. 

CECILE. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


Just published, Third Edition, 5s. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE AUTHOR 
OF WAVERLEY. 


Being Notices and Anecdotes of Real Characters, Scenes, and Incidents supposed to 
be described in his Works, By RopgrtT CHAMBERS, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
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MR. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Mr, MURRAY has succeeded in identifying his countrymen all the world over. Into every nook which an Englishman can penetrate he carries his RED HAND- 
BOOK. He trusts to his MURRAY because it is thoroughly English and reliable.” — 7imes. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK DICTIONARY: English, French, and 


German. West of words ad adapt tothe reuiements travell, and not included in ordiary 


Dictionaries. Oblong, bound in leather, 1émo. 


HANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK, English, French, German, and 


Italian. New and Revised Edition, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH. 


HANDBOOK—LONDON AS IT IS. A complete Guide for 
Strangers and Visitors; giving full descriptions of all Places and Objects of 
Interest in the Metropolis, as well as Hotels, ee, Railways, Omni- 

‘abs, &c. 16mo. with Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—ENVIRONS of LONDON, tasinding a Circuit 
Twenty Miles round the Metropolis. Giving ving particalars of Railways, Stations, 
Hotels, &c. Two Parts. Post 8vo. 21s. 


HANDBOOK—ENGLAND and WALES. Describing the 
History and Objects of Interest of each Locality, as well as the Means of 
Access, Hotels, Lodgings, &c. Post 8vo. with Map, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—EASTERN COUNTIES, Chelmsford, Harwich, 
Colchester, Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Bury St. Edmunds, 
ee. Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, Cromer, 

Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 12s, 

HANDBOOK._KENT_ Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, Rochester, 

Chatham. Post 8vo. with Map and Pians, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—SUSSEX—Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hast- 
ings, Lewes, Arundel. Post 8vo. with Map and Plan, 6s. 


HANDBOOK—SURREY and HANTS—Kingston, Croydon, 
Reigate, Guildford, Dorking, Boxhill, Winchester, Southampton, New Forest, 
Portsmouth, and the Isle of Wight. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 10s, 


HANDBOOK—BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON— Windsor, Eton, 
Reading, rn4 Henley, Oxford, Blenheim, and the Thames. 
with Map and Plaus, 

HANDBOOK—WI LTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET—Salisbury, 
Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, &c, Post 
8vo. with Map, 12s. 

HANDBOOK—DEVON—Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, 
Dawlish, jana, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay. With Maps and 
Plans, 7s, 6d. 

HANDBOOK—CORN WALL—Launceston, Ponsanee, Falmouth, 
the Lizard, Land's End, &c. Post 8vo. with Maps, 6s. 

HA BDSOCK—-G LOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WOR- 

Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Ross, 
aan Zidderninetone Dudley, Bromsgrove, Evesham. Map and Plans, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH WALES—Bangor, Carnarvon, Beau- 
maris, Snowdon, Llanberis, Dolgelly, Cader Idris, Conway, &c. With Map. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH WALES—Monmouth, Llandaff, Mer- 
thyr, Vale of Neath, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, and the Wye, 
&c. Post 8vo. with Map, 7s. 

HANDBOOK—NORTHAMPTONSHIRE and RUTLAND— 
Northampton, Peterborough, Towcester, Daventry, Market Harborough, 
Post 8vo. with Maps, 7s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK—DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and STAF- 
FORD—Matlock, Bakewell, Chatsworth, the Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, 
Dovedale, Ashborne, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burten, Belvoir, Melton 
Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall, Tamworth. With Map, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE 
Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, » Stockport, Birken- 
head. Post 8vo. with Map, 6s. 

HANDBOOK—LANCASHIRE— Warrington, Bary, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, , Rochdale, 
Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool, &e.’ Post 8vo. with Map, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK— YORKSHIRE—Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Beverley, 
Scarborough, Whitby, Harrogate, Ripon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, Sheffield. Post 8vo. with Map and Plans, 12s. 


HANDBOOK—DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND—New- 
castle, Darlington, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, Sunderland, 
Shields, Berwick, Tynemouth, Alnwick. Post 8vo. with Map, 9s. 

HANDBOOK—WESTMORLAND and CUMBERLAND—Lan- 
caster, Furness Abbey, Ambleside, Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, Keswick, 
Grasmere, Ulswater, Carlisle, Cockermouth, Penrith, Appleby. Map. 

*,* MURRAY’S TRAVELLING MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT. 3s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Melrose, Abbotsford, 
Glasgow, Dumfries, Galloway, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, the Clyde, Oban. 
Inverary, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trosachs, Caledonian Canal, 
Inverness, Perth, ey Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, and 
Sutherland. New and Revised Edition, post 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 9s. 

HANDBOOK—IRELAND—Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, 
Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Killarney, Glengariff, Ban‘ 

Post 8vo. with "Maps and Plans, 10s, 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


Vols. I. and I1.—SOUTHERN DIVISION—Winchester, Salis- 
bury, Exeter, Wells, Rochester, Canterbury, Chichester, and St. Albans, 
2 vols. with 160 Illustrations, 36s. 

Vol. III.—EASTERN DIVISION—Oxford, Peterborough, Lin- 
coln, Norwich, and Ely. With 90 Illustrations, ais. 

Vol. IV.—_WESTERN DIVISION—Bristol, Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, Hereford, and Lichfield. With 50 Illustrations, 16s. 

Vols. V. and VI—NORTHERN CATHEDRALS—York, Ripon, 
Durham, Carlisle, Chester, and Manchester. 2 vols. with 60 Illustrations, 21s, 

Vol. VIIL—WELSH CATHEDRALS—Llandaff, St. David's, 
St. Asaph’s, and Bangor. With 40 Illustrations, 15s. 

Vol. VIIIL—ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, By Dean Mirman. 
With 21 Illustrations, 10s. 6d, 


FOREIGN. 
HANDBOOK—HOLLAND and BELGIUM. With Map, 6s. 


HANDBOOK—The RHINE and NORTH GERMANY, The 
Black Forest, The Hartz, Saxon Switzerland, Rtigen, The Giant Mountains, 
Taunus, Odenwald, Elsass and Lothringen. Post 8vo. with Map and Plans, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY—Wiirtemburg, Bavaria, 
Tyrol, Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and ge Danube, from Ulm to 
the Biack Sea. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND—The Alps of and P Pied 
mont. The Italian Lakes and Part of Dauphiné. In Two Parts. 


with Maps and Plans, 10s, 
HANDBOOK —FRANOE, Part L: Normandy, Brittany, Th 
Seine and Loire x, Th e, Limousin, The Loa 


eG 
&c. Post 8vo. with Maps | and Plans, 7s. 6a, 


HANDBOOK—FRANOE, Part IT.: Central France, Auvergne, 
The Cevennes, Burgundy, The Rhone and Sione, Provence, Nimes, A 
Marseilles, The ich Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, &c. 0. 
with Maps and Plans, 7s. éd.” 


BAsnenes--Eaae and its ENVIRONS. 16mo. with Maps 


HANDBOOK—MEDITERRANEAN : for Travellers in General, 
and especially for Yachtsmen. Describing the Principal Cities, Seaports, 
Islands, Harbours, and Border Lands, Witn 50 Maps, Plans, &c., 20s. 

and TUNIS—Algiers, Constantine, 
City of Tunis, Carthage, Bizerta, 

HANDBOOK—SPAIN—Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque Pro- 
vinces, Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, E dalusia, Ronda, Granada, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, Tue Balearic Islands, &c. &. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 20s. 

HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL—Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, Mafra, &c. 
Post 8vo. with Map and Plan, 12s, 

HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY—Turin, Milan, Pavia, Cremona, 

Lakes, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, Venice, Ferrara, 
pon Ravenna, Parma, Modena, Piacenza, Genoa, The Riviera, With 
Maps and Plans, 10s. 

HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY—Florence, Laucca, Tuscany, 
Umbria, The Marches, and the late Patrimony of St. Peter. Post 8vo. with 
Maps and Plans, 10s, 

HANDBOOK—ROME and its ENVIRONS. Post 8vo. with 
50 Maps and Plans, 10s, 

HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY—Naples and its Environs, Pom- 

Herculaneum, Vesuvius; Sorrento; Capri, &c.; Amalfi, Pestum, 
li, Capua, Taranto, Bari; * Brindisi, &e. With Maps and Plans, 10s. 
HANDBOOK — EGYPT—The Course of the Nile through 


Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, , Pyramids, and Canal, 
The Oases, The Fyoom, In Two Parts Parts. with Maps 


HANDBOOK — GREECE Ti, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia, Post 8vo. with Maps, Plans, and Views. "24s, 
HANDBOOK—TURKEY in ASIA—Constantinople, The Bos- 


Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 1 

HANDBOOK—DENMARK-~—Sleswi Holstein, Copenhagen 
Jutland, Iceland. Post 8vo. with 

HAN DBOOK_SWEDEN. Stockholm, Up Upeala Gothenburg, The 
Shores of the Baltic, &c, Post 8vo. with Maps and Plan, 

HANDBOOK—NORWA Y—Christia: 

The Fijelds, and Fjords. Post 8vo. with ania, Bergen, 

HANDBOOK—BUSSIA—St, Petersburg, Moscow, Finland, &c. 
Pest 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 

HAN DBOOK BOMBA Y_ Pos nah, Beej Kolapoor, Gos, 
Jubulpoor, Indore, Surat, uurrachee 
Post 8vo. with Map and Plans, 15s. 

HANDBOOK—MADRAS — Trichinopoli, Madura, > 
Tuticorin, Bangalore, Mysore, The Nilgiris, Wynaad, Ootacamund, Calicut, 
Hyderabad, Ajanta, &c, Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 15s, 

HANDBOOK—BENGAL — British Burmah, N.W. Provinces, 
Delhi, ‘Naini Tal, Khatmandu, Darjilin, Rangoon "Post bre 
with Maps and Plans, 20s, 

HANDBOOK—The PUNJAB—Western Rayputana, Kashmer, 
and Upper Sindh, Amraoti, Indore, Ajmir, Rohtak, Saharanpur, 
Ambala, Lodiana, ore, Kulu, Simla, Peshawar, Rawul Pindi, 
Attock, Karachi, ‘Sibi, &c. With Maps, 15s. 

HANDBOOK—HOLY LAND—Syria, Palestine, Sinai, Edom, 
The Syrian Deserts, Jerusalem, Petra, Damascus, and Palmyra. Post 8 
Maps and Plans, 26s, 

'e* HANDBOOK TRAVELLING MAP of PALESTINE. In a case, 12s, 

HANDBOOK — JAPAN — Yokohama, Tokio, Kioto, Ozaka, 
Hakodate, Nagasaki, Nikko, Nagoya, &c. Post vo, with Mapsand Plans, 21s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
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CLARENDON 


PRESS LIST. 


Part I. (A—ANT). pp. xvi.-352, price 12s. 6d. 
ANEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


on HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. Founded 
mainly on the Materials collected by the Pbilo- 
logical Society. Edited by James A. H. Murray, 
LL.D., President of the Philological Society ; with 
the Assistance of many Scholars and Men of 


Science. 
“ After years of delay we are now fairly embarked in 
way of having a real lish D ction: If we say, = 


one word, that Dr. Murray ir his fellow-workers are giving 


us an English give a better summary notion 
of the ictionary a Inboured deserip- | is 
pec is 


tion.....++. one res presen plan 
r= scala th 
“ No one 


TI, the Darts as they appear...... The fe 
ve found 
small deduct! 


It be esther any | dictionary of a 
living langu: ter in arran more 

nent, or to +4 of higher tility’. -No information, 

i that ienecessary to entific know! 


gue attem in the English language...... A work of 
jee utmost importance to the scientific study of the English 
janguage........Wecan do little more at present than call 
this most valuable and im 
tant work. Wecan but congratulate Dr, Murray an his 
coadjutors on the satisfactory conclusion of at least a portion 
of eke eigentio unde rtaking, and wish them good speed in 
its further prosecution. It must be said. in Conclusion, Xs 
infinite credit is due to the Del of the 
for the liberal i yofa pa 
and learned they have to a work 
which obvious the 
scholar.”"— 
Success not 


A, 


with , but 
who has rendered assistance 
hopes have been 


cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ASPECTS of POETRY; being 


Lectures delivered at Oxford. By Joun Camp- 
BELL SHarnp, LL.D., Professor of Poetry, Oxford. 


of Scottish poetry, 
of all, 
an 


own genuine appreciation in langu: whieh is 
ond genuine appre voreible.” nee 
Review. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 423, 


CORPVS POETICVM BOREALE. 

the Old Northern Tongue. From 

Times to the Thirteenth Century. 

Euited, Clan Classified, and Translated, with Introduc- 

tion, Excursus, and Notes, by GUDBRAND ViG- 
russoN, M.A., and F, York Powk.t, M.A. 


Second Edition, royal 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 
TEXT-BOOK of BOTANY, MOR- 


PHOLOGICAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL. By 
Jvuuivus Sacns, Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Wurzburg. Edited, with an Appendix, 
by Sypvey H. Vives, M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 32s, 
ITALY and her INVADERS, 


A.D. 376-476. By T. HopGKIN, Fellow of Uni- 
London, Illustrated with Plates 
and Maps. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, each 10s. 6d, 


HISTORY of FRANCE. With 
numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. By G. W. 
Kiron, M.A. 

Vol. I. Down to the Year 1453. 

Vol. II. From 1453-1624. 

Vol. IIL. From 1624-1793. 


6 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, £5 9s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the NORMAN 
CONQUEST of ENGLAND; its Causes and 
x? By E. A. Parsmay, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 


Vols. I, and II. may be had together. 36s, 
Vols. III., IV., and V. separately. Each 21s, 
Vol. VI, Index. 10s. 6d. 

Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


SHORT HISTORY of the NOR- 
MAN CONQUEST. By E. A. Frerman, M.A., 
Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 


2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 36s. 


THE REIGN of WILLIAM 
RUFUS and the ACCESSION of HENRY the 
FIRST. By E. A. Paexmax, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 


Second Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


A MANUAL of ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. x M.A., Camden 


LONDON : HENRY FROWDE, 


Second Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d: 


THE ELEMENTS of JURISPRU- 
DENCE. By Taomas Erskine D.C.L., 
Chichele Professor of International Law and 
Diplomacy, and Fellow of All Souls’ College,Oxford. 

“ The Professor of International Law has ueed just that 
kind of guide tojurisprudence which has — 

both by traived lawyers and by, ant, an 

superseded Austin’s treatise.” agazine and Leview. 

“ A trained lawyer and a diagalanty acute logician has pro- 
vided a logical somone or framework for the arrangement 
conception No greater service could have been 
to any one whatever his 
real student of ~ Ibid. 


8vo. cloth, 21s. 


IMPERATORIS JUSTINIANI 


INSTITUTIONUM LIBRI QUATTUOR. With 
Introduction, Commentary, agree and Trans- 
lation by J. B. Moye, B.C.L., M.A., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow and Tutor of 
New — Oxford. 


books on an law. 
principal fea.ure, the a most 
man who makes himself 


master be able LA boast that he has aquired a very 
intimate Larelekaees l the more important parts of the 
Corpus Juris Civili’ Journal urisprudence, 


Second Edition, Revised , demy 
GAII INSTITUTIONUM JURIS 


CIVILIS COMMENTARII QUATUOR; or, 
Elements of Roman Law by Gaius. With a Trans- 
lation and Commentary by EpwarpD Postr, M.A., 
— and Fellow of Oriel College, 


Second Edition, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
THE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN 


Edited as a Recension of the Institutes of Gaius. 
By THomas Exsktve Hotvanp, D.C-L., Chichele 

- Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, 
and Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

“In the short Introduction prefixed to this edition much 
useful matter which a student Mail hardly find collected else- 
where in English is na clear, com pendious, and 

of 


Review. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
SELECT TITLES from the DIGEST 


of JUSTINIAN. By T. E. Hottanp, D.C.L., 

Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplo- 

macy, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and 

C. L. SHADWELL, B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, 

Oxford. 

Also in separate Parts as follows : 

Part 1. INTRODUCTORY TITLES. 2s. 6d. 

Part 2. FAMILY LAW. 1s. 

Part 3. PROPERTY LAW. 2s, 6d. 

Part 4. LAW OF OBLIGATIONS (No, 1). 3s. 6d. 

Part 4. LAW OF OBLIGATIONS (No, 2). 4s. 6d. 

“ A student who uses this selection with due industry and 

intelligence can hardly fail oo bnew @ great deal of Roman 
law, and to know itinthe best way........ ‘ofessor Holland 
the are altogether the right line in helping 


the Digest itself, and excuses for its 
wish all success to we 
‘Saturday Review. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the PRIN- 
CIPLES of MORALS and LEGISLATION. By 
JEREMY BENTHAM. 


Second Edition, with Supplement, cr. 8vo. cloth, 7s.6d. 
ELEMENTS of LAW, considered 


with reference to Principles of } Mane Jurispru- 
dence. By Wm. Maukpy, M.A., Judge of the 
High Court of Judicature, Cnteapie 
“One of the best works that have appeared on the subject 
of General Jurisprudence since the pu’ Sileation of Mr. Austin's 
ay urieprade 
ustin's * vince u 
k we isfor a student 
ot general law to begin his studies with.” —A 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. By 
W. E. HALt, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

“The Clarendon Press may be congratulated on having 
what is,in our pa ent, on the whole the best 
treatise on the law of nations which has yet been produced by 
an English writer."—/all Mall Gazette. 

“ Few more valuable contributions have been made to the 
science of International J.aw than the volume which has 
published by Mr. W. E. Llail.”— Westminster Keview. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 73. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the HIS- 


TORY of the LAW of REAL PROPERTY. With 
Original Authorities. By Kenetm E. Diepy, M.A., 
of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, formerly Fellow 
of C.C.C. Oxford. 
“ A thoroughly sound and valuable performance. Itthrows 
a flood of new light—light which will be new to ninety-nine 
penstising law. waers out of a hundred—on the origin of the 
most entangled and technical part of English law........ 
Digby's aim ve been primarily educational, but 
his book has far more than: a merely value.” 
urday Review. 
New and Enlarged Edition, demy bey cloth, 10s. 6d, 


PRINCIPLES of the ENGLISH 
LAW of CONTRACT, and of AGENCY in its 
RELATION to CONTRACT. By Sir R. 
— Bart., D.C.L., Warden of All Souls’ College, 

xfo 
“ The first edition gained for itself the place st a standard 


text-book ; and we may be su will prove 
still more useful compendium of !eza nciples." 
Bar Journal. 


[June 28, 1884, 


PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE, 


Crown 8v0. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH SPARE MOMENTS in 


JUNIOR and SENIOR CLASSES; or, a Collec- 
oa of—I. Three Hundred Short’ Passages for 
Unseen Translation from French Authors, pro- 
ively arranged ; II. One Thousand Idiomatic 
xpressions with their Equivalents in French; 
Orthographic Changes, in ance with 
the latest Edition of the Dietionary of the French 
Academy. By J. ¥F. P. Mass&, one of the Ex- 
amuiners in Modern "angu 


of Intermediate Education for Ireland, the College 
of Preceptors, the Civil Service Comm: mission, &c.; 
Author of “A Grammar of Colloquial and Strac- 
taral French.” 


“ A little volume well caleulated to serve as a nion 
to the same author's well-known *Grammar of Colloquiat 


and Structural French.’ It is intended to assist candidates 
for all and —  exfeage for unseen 
translation, idiomatic ex * orthographic 


A glance at the latter will “thew the danger of 


changes.’ 
to write French without 


Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


THE INDO-CHINESE OPIUM 
TRADE. Considered in Relation to its History, 
Morality, and Expediency, and its Influence on 
Christian Missions. By J. Spencer HILt, B.A., 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Being 
the Essay which obtained the Maitland Prize of 

the ow for 1882. With Prefatory Note by 
the Right Hon. Lord Justice Fry. 

“ Mr. Hill gives a useful sketch of his y-—¥ _— 

Depling with a subject of great 
ance, the author has brought to bear upon it an amount of 
information which is rarely to & found in books of such 


lumited d 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE LORD'S SUPPER HISTORI- 
CALLY CONSIDERED. By the 7. G. A, 
Jacos, D.D., formerly Head-Master of Christ’s 
Hospital, Author of “ The Ecclesiastical Polity of 
the New Testament ” &c. 

“In his usual terse readable style Dr. Jacob traces the 

history of Bacharistc teaching from its very institution to 

he presen e. e recommend this book to the earnest 
of all. —Re 


uced a acceptable little book on a sub- 
ject the serious attention of all 


J 
“ Dr. lying in a very impartial 
manner and in the best rit, ‘Ay a real 
desidera: tum in controversy of ving in’ Whia 


Vorthern 
know 80 much vital information 
compressed within so brief a s ur readers, espe- 
ministerial, possess themselves of 
tish tionalist. 


Congrega. 
“In placing so concise a history <¢ this important i 
tion within reach of all, Dr. Jacob is doing good service to the 
urch,"’—-Literary Wor 


“Tt ix a book that ought to be read, studied, and well 
pondered Protestan' ristians, 
tdvocate, Dublin, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT SCRIP- 
TURES in the ORDER in WHICH THEY WERE 
WRITTEN. A very close Translation from the 
Greek Text of 1611, with Brief Explanations. The 
First Portion: Tue Six Primary EPIsTLes To 
THESSALONICA, CORINTH, GALATIA, AND — 
A.D. 52-58. By the Rev, CHARLES Hepert, D 
of Trinity College, Cam Author of “ Unie, 
spired Teaching on the Lord's Supper.” 


page for page 


Issued in ten sizes, corresponding 
with each other, 


THE OXFORD BIBLE FOR 
TEACHERS. 


The Oxford Bible for Teachers contains Supple- 
mentary HELPS to the STUDY of the BIBLE, 1 
cluding Notes Analytical, Chronological, Hi 
and Geographical; a Biblical Index; 

Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names ; Maps ; aCom- 
pendium of Scripture Natural History, &c. 

Archbishop of York—* * The Oxford Bible for Teachers’ 
in some of its forms should be in the hands of every teacher, 
I am glad that my own University has, by the prcpacein 
this series of books, taken a new step tor the promotion iy 
careful study of the Word of God.” 

Dean Goulburn—* I shall make frequent use of it.” 

Ven. Archdeacon Keichel—™ I co: Oxford 
Te to be simply the most. edition of the 

prese blic. 

Bishe It would difficult to provide so 
much valuable information in so convenient a form asis now 
comprised in * The Oxford Bible for Teachers. 

Dr. Thomson, of Edinburgh—” The essence of fifty 
sive vermmes, by men of sacred learning, is condensed into 
The Oxford Bible for Teac hers, “bes 

e latest researc laid under con- 
Bible student is furnished with the pith th of 


2 whole combine to form a help of the 
I do not think 
Oxford Bible 


books of 
relerence ‘when thi Bible is at hand. I know no ot i 
ae to the reader.” 


a new Bible. 
and Best, write fo ‘or a *The Oxford 

ibles for Teachers 

Mr. Gladstone" "These admirable te must tend to 
extend the fame even of the Oxford Press. 

Six Sizes are printed on best rag-made Printing 
Paper, and vary in price from 3s, to 45s. 

Four sizes are printed on thin opaque India Poe. 
and are extremely light and thin, varying in 
from 12} to 22 ounces, and in price from 7s. to sis. ¢d., 
and not Teer an inch in. thickness, 

*,* giving Sp of Type, and 
prices in the various post free. 


“he ev. 
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Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published at the Office, 
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| | | | 
. . Cambridge School Examination Board, the Board 
ion 0 
this vast undertaking is, or ought to be, an object of great con- Po 
cern to every educated speaker of English......In conclusion, 
‘ we must once for allexpress our general admiration of this 
unigue and peerless specimen of English lexi vn oy Se 
ng t to do his 
ba 
w (blemishes 7 
finitesimal| 
and ite demy, 
Bil Oller ens or English lexi- ssion to the very limited number we possess of goo e 17. 
Not easy is it to py in what seaness improvement is to be 
Reged. The Dic ry | is, indeed, in the highest sense 
national, and will go far to raise the general estimate of 
English scholarship." — Notes and Queries. 
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